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EXT RAe T 


'FR0M THE 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 


OF THE LATE 


REV. JOHN BAMPTON, A.M.. 


CANON OF SALISBURY.. 


" I give and bequeath my Lands 
" and Eftates to the Chancellor, Mafters, 
" and Scholars of the Univerfity of Ox- 
" ford for ever, to have and to hold all 
" and fingular the {aid Lands and Eftates 
" upon truft, and to the intents and pur- 
" pofes hereinafter mentioned; that is to 
" fay, I ,vill and appoint that the Vice- 
" Chancellor of the Univeríity of Oxford 
" for the time being iliall take and rcceiye 
" all the rents, iíTues, and profits thereof, 
It and (after all taxes, reparations, and ne.. 
A " " ceffarv 

 - 
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If ceifary deduétions made) that he pay 
" all the remainder to the endo\vment of 
" eight Divinity Leéture Serlnons, to be 
" eftabliflled for ever in the [aid U niver- 
" fity-- 


" I direét and appoint, that the eight Di- 
" yinity Lecrure Sern10ns íhall be preached 
" upon either of the follo"\ving fubjeéts- 
" to confirm and eftabliíh the Chriftian 
" Iì'aith, and to confute all heretics and 
" {chifi11atics-upon the divine auth?rity 
" of th
 Holy Scriptures-upon the au- 
" thority of the writings of the primitive 
" :Fathers, as to the faith and praétice of 
.., the primitive Church-upon the Divi- 
H nity of our Lord and Sayiour Jefus Chrifi: 
,
 -upon the Divinity of the Holy Ghofi: 
" -upon the Articles of the Chriftian 
" Faith, as comprehended in the Apofiles' 
" and Nicene Creeds." 
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THE Books of Mofes conftitute a part 
of divine. revelation, againit which Infìde- 
lìty has of late ýears direéted her principal 
attack. They have been ftudíoufly rèpre- 
fented as little better, than a colIeétion of 
popular traditions built upon fcarcely à 
ftronger foundation, than the .legendary 
tales 'of claffical antiquity. They haye 
been pronounced to réfembie the \vritings 
of Herodbtus
 rather than thofe of Thùcy- 
dides; and to -approximate in a Rill higher 
degree to the poems of l
omer: i. Some- 
times their credibility has been eyen to- 
ol 
tally denied; and the whole Volume con- 
temptuoufly affigned to an age of fabulous 
uncertainty. At other times the mode of 
A 4 attack 
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attack has been changed; and thc_ hidden 
fap of treachery adopted, in preference to 
the open threats of defiance. Difficulties 
have then been induí1:riouíIy flarted; the 
language of profane ridicule feduloufly 
adopted; and plaufible objeétions urged in 
the íhape of argument, or infinuated under 
the mafk of an affeéted liberality. Nor 
are there antichriftian efforts confined, in 
the pr
fc;nt generation, to the fubtle trea- 
tife, or the elaborate difquifition. Every 
vehicle of knowledge is feized upon; and 
"\vhile the bowels of the earth are ran- 
facked, to convince the literary world of 
the erroneoufne{s of the Mbfaical chrono.. 
logy; hiftory and travels, fatire and tra- 
gedy, nay even romances and novels, aJ'e 
employed to diffeminate the poifon among 
other claffes of readers. Such are the 
labours of modern infidelity; and thus, 
through the medium of Judaifm, is a blow 
aimed at the "itals of Chrifiianity. 


On the other band, many perfons, who 
firmly believe in the great truths of the 
GofpeJ 1 
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GofpeI and who funy admit the atithority 
of the Pentateuch, feern to fancy, that 
there is very little conneétion betweell 
them. From this mifiaken idea, their 
whole attention is direB:ed to th
 New 
Teftament; while the venerable code of 
the Law is negletted, and almoft defpifed
 
They appear to imagine, that, as J udai[m 
is now abrogated, they, as Chriftians, have 
very little concern with its infiitutes; and 
that it is u{ele[s to pay any great degree of 
attention to a volume of ob{olete precepts. 
Thus they virtually, though perhaps not 
verbally, deny the conneétion bet\veen the 
Law and the Gofpel; and pronounce one 
11alf of Scripture to be nearly devoid of 
utility. 


Impreífed with a fenfe of the danger 
which refults from fuch opinions, I have 
endeavoured in the following pages to take 
a view of the Mofaical documents, both 
with regard to their credibility, and with 
regard to their conneétion with Chri11i.. 
ani ty. 


. 


Their 




 


PREFACE
 


Their credibility refults, partly froin ex- 
ternal, and partly from internal evidence. 
A remarkable hiílorical coincidence with 
profane antiquity confiitutes the one; and 
various arguments, derived from an atten- 
tive {urvey of the documents themfelves, 
ferve to e:ltabliíh the other. 


The cönfideration of this firfl: part - of 
my fubjeél: requires, no doubt, fome de- 
gree of caution, in order that the impu- 
tation of fancifulnefs may be avoided. 
Should the enfuing difquifitions fometimes 
appear culpable in this refpect; let it be 
always remembered, that, as every coinci
 
dence forms a complete and independent 
argument, fo any fingle one may be fafeIy 
expunged, "\vithout in the leaft affeéting 
the evidence derived from another. Ne- 
verthelefs, it is trufied, that, amidft all the 
obfcurity of remote ages, and amidíl: all 
the intricacies of Pagan mythology, fnch 
yefiiges of the truth may ftill be difco- 
vered, as could never have arifen from 
mere accident. When the whole world, 
from 
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from China to America, and from the 
northern {eats of our Gothic ance!tors to 
the remote íhores of Hindoftan, concur in 
maintaining the very fume faéts with thofe 
detailed Ín the Books of lVlo[es; it is im- 
poffible to avoid believing thèir reality. 
The univer[al agreement of unconnetted 
hiítorians has al\vays been deemed one of 
the ftrongeft marks of truth; and perhaps 
no book whatfoever, certainly none even 
of much inferior antiquity, poifeífes this 
úngular attertation to its authenticity, In 
fa high a degree as the Pentateuch. 


In fiating the conneétion bet'vveen Ju.. 
daifm and Chrifiianity, I have coníidered 
the t\\-70 difpenfations, as fornling jointly 
one grand fcherne of divine wi{dolll to [ave 
mankind from everlafiing deftruélion. Un- 
der the Law, no le[s than under the Gof- 
pel, {alvation through the fole merits of 
a vicarious facrifice is uniformly declared; 
and, from the firft fatal tranfgreffion of 
Adalll, to the lafi: {o]emn day ÇJf general 
retribution, none can be {aved from ruin, 
except 
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except through the efficacy of the fuftèr.. 
ings of Chrift. Upon this fure foundation 
refied all the hopes of the J ewiíh, no lefs 
than of the Chriftian church; for, as our 
Reformers well exprefs it, " The Old Tet: 
" tament is not contrary to the New; for 
,t both in the Old and New Teftament, 
" everlafting life is offered to mankind bJ' 
., Chrift, "\vho is the only Mediator be- 
'" tween God and man, being both God 
" and man. Wherefore they are not to 
"be heard, which feign, that the old fa- 
c' thers did look only for tranfitory pro- 
" mifes a ." 


, Infidelity may indeed fcoff at a religion 
Ireplete with tenets fo mortifying to the 
fancied dignity of hu,man nature: but the 
Chriftian has learned, from a more inti... 
mate knowledge of his own heart, to en- 
tertain a more humble opinion of its pu- 
rity. Whatever may be the confidence, 
with which the Deifi and the Pelagian at 
prefent build upon their proud moral inte.. 


a Article vii. 


grity, , 
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grity, and their imaginary reétitude of con- 
.du8:; . n the great and terrible day of the 
Lord we thall prattically learn the need, 
which all men have of a Savi
ur.' Every 
high thought, every prefumptuous imagi- 
nation, will then be caft down; the pride 
of man will be abafed to the very dufi:; 
and the meritorious facrifice of Chrif1: will 
alone be exalted. 


At the end of each volume, particularly 
that of the firft, I have given the autho- 
rities, on ",-hich I have depended; and I 
may venture to fay, that I have rarely ad- 
vanced a fuppofition, ,vithout having the 
fanétion of fome ancient writer. 


Jan. 17, 1800. 


P. S. Since it may perhaps be necefiàry 
. 
o offer an apology for publifhing this work, 
rather in the form of Chapters than in that 
of 
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of Sermons, I take the liberty of fiating the 
following particulars. Some yeats have now 
clap-fed, íince my plan ,vas fiill :lketched 
out; and, as the work was commenced 
without the leaft reference to the Barrlp- 
ton Leétureíhip
 the natural confequence 
of fueh a circumftance is, that it bears 
very little refemblance to {ermons, either 
in point of matter or manner. Owing to 
the copioufnefs of the fubjeét, it "\-vas found 
impraélicable to deliver more from the 
pulpit, than tbat portion of it, in which 
the conneétion between the Mofaical hif.. 
tory and profane tradition is confide
cd: 
the remaining part therefore having never 
been read before the Univerfity could not 
'\vith propriety be publiflled iI1; the fuape 
pf fermons; and the perfpicuity and ar- 
rangement of the whole would have been 
confiderably injured, by breaking it into 
detached fragments, which muft neceífarily 
have been nearly of the fame length. On 
thefe accounts, neither the form of -fer- 
mons has been adopted, nor is it wi:í11ed 
that the foUowing difquifitions íhould be 
called 
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called by the name, or confidered in the 
light of fermons; fince they are totally 
diffi
ilar t
 that fpecies of compofitio
 


l\fay \lS
 1801. 
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thing, which we yitld the firmeft aífent unto. 
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BOO K I. 


\ VIEW OF TIlE CREDIBILITY OF TI-IE 
MOSAICAL DISPENSATION.. 


SEe T. I. 


ITS EXTERX AL CREDIBILITY, ARISING 
FROl\I TIlE COINCIDEKCE OF THE :\10- 


SAICAL IIISTORY WITlI PROFANE TRA- 
DITIONS. 


C HAP. I. 


STATElvrENT OF THE SUBJECT-A VIE'V OF 
THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF l\IOSES-AXD 
PRELIMINAR. Y OBSER V ATIONS. 


RESEARCHES into antiquity haye this Slatement 
. . . of the fub- 
pecuhar recommendatIon, that "\vhlle they jeél. I 
interefi: the fancy, they alfo gratify our cu- 
riofity, and enlarge the boundaries of our 
kno\vledge. To many other purfuits the. 
Inind may perhaps devote itfclf fro:n a 
conviétiol1 of their neceíììty, but it is obliged 
B 
 1t 
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at the fanle time to o\vn its relu8:ance and 
aver1Îon. It will readily acknowledge their 
importance, but it ,vill vie\v them in the 
light of a tafk, rather than that of a plea- 
[ure; and {ubnlit to the requifite ]abour, 
more from an expedation of future be- 
nefit, than 
om any profpeét of immediate 
gratification. But the fatigue, attendant 
upon the ftudy of antiquity, is relieved by 
an unceafing variety, and diminif11ed by 
the charms of perpetual novelty. Th
 lure 
of prefent plea{ure is added to the antici- 
pation of diftant advantage; and, '\vhile 
every faculty experiences the powerful fti- 
roulus of unL.ïted curiofity, the pur{uit is 
dignified by a confcioufnefs that its objeèt 
is not devoid of utility to' 
h
 interefts of 
literature. · 


Nor is this defi!e of contemplating the 
deeds of other times Inerely an acquired 
taite, confined to fome particular age or 
country: it is a difpofition of the mind, 
which equaIJy charaéterizes a period of 
l'udenefs, and an age of civilization. The 
ron1antÎc fables indeed of a barbarous peo- 
pIc are gradually rejcéted by progreffive 
fcience, and th
 wild uncertainty of tra- 
dition 
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clition is fucceeded by the laborious accu- CIIAP." 
racy of patient inveftigation: but the rul- I. 
ing principle of curiofity fiiII remains un- 
altered, though the faculties of the human 
mind are diret1:ed to an end more '\vorthy 
of rearon. As learning increafes, legendary 
abfurdities vanifh; and the religious opi- 
nions, the CUftOll1S, the origin, and the ar- 
chiteéture of our predecefTors in various 
parts of the globe, all ferve in their turns to 
arrefi: the attention, and to exercife the in- 
genuity of the antiquary. Even thofe, who 
have no inclination to fubmit to the fatigue 
of accurate fcrutiny, will readily avail them- 
{elves of the labours of others, and peru(e 
,vith pleafure the minute hií1:orical detail, 
or examine with eagerne{s the well fup- 
perted hypothefis. Let it however be re- 
membered, th?t the life and the abilities 
of ill n ,vere never defigned by Providence 
to be folely employed in profecuting con- 
jeétures, which can {erve no other purpofe, 
than that of gratifying a yain curiofity. 
The Chrifiian {cholar "\vill endeavour to 
make every literary purfuit, in which he 
is engaged, tend, if poffible, to prolllote 
the glory of his C
eator, and the beft, the 
religious interefis of mankind. In the fo- 
B 3 lenln 


.. 
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SECT. 1ernn hour of retribution, an hour not very 
I. far difiant from any of us, every purfuit, j 
and e"\ ery aétion, '\vhich has not, either 
mediately or immediately, had a reference 
to the one thing alone abfolutely needful, 
'\vill then appear lighter than vanity itfelf: 


The fiudy of antiquity, if properly di- 
reéted, may jufily claim no contemptible 
rank in the fervice even of Religion. Every 
hifiorical faa is entitled to a greater or a 
lefs degree of our belief, according as it is 
1110re or leiS fupported by concurrent tefti- 
l11ony, and more or lefs ftamped with the 
Inarks of internal veracity. Weare not ac- 
cufiomed to judge, how far a tranfaétioll 
is probablc or improbable, by the circum- 
H:ance of its being lTIOre or lefs remote 
from our o\vn times; but we take into 
t:onfideration the credit due to its hiftorian, 
the coincidence of his narration "\\tTith that 
of other authors, and the evidence which 
. arifes from its internal credibility. Hence 
\VC perpetually admit or rejeét the works 
of different "\vriters, "\, ithout being in the 
leaft influenced by the mere antiquity, or 
the. mele IatcnefS of the period in which 
they flouriíhed; and the valuable remains 
vf 
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of clafiìcal hi-aory are received as authen- CHAP. 
tic, vvhile the fabulous legends of the n1id- I. 
dIe ages are juftly configned to ob{curity-- 
<<.lnd contempt. In many narratives, eyen 
of nlodern date, "\ve are obliged to depend 
{olely upon the affertions of the compiler; 
and \ve admit by n1uch the greatefl: part 
of ancient hifiory entirely upon the {up- 
pofcd fidelity of the writer. .We flop not 
to inquire, how far his detail is fupportcd 
by the teftimony of others; nor do \VC de- 
mand any other mark of internal credibi- 
lity, than the unguarded fimplicity of truth. 
Civilization vvas once at. fo ]OvV an ebb, 
that the fcience of the \vhole \-vorld cen- 
tered al1110í1: exclufivcly in the petty repub- 
lics of Greece. rrhat country V/åS doubt- 
le[s indebted to other nations, and bor- 
rowed largely from the l
ìore ancient re- 
{earches of Egypt and Phenicia a: but the 
writings produced in thofe other nations 


a tc The chief and lTIOft ancient hifiorres among the- 
ec Greeks w
re only a corruptiOll of the hifiory of elùer 
Ie nations, efp
cially Phcnicia and Egypt: for of thc1è two 
Ú Philo Byblius, the TranHator of the ancient Phenician 

, IIiftorian, Sanchoniath
n, faith, tbLY Wfrc, 'ZUaÂa'OTa'rO' 7(,.'" 
., Ba.g
a.ftù
, 'liJar' ;;
 "cu ç, 
onro' 
(%fS^Ol
O
 a:t.g e "'?T05, I he mq./l ù7l- 
" ciCtzt of all tbe barharia71s,from 
ebom tbe oth
'rs dcri'Vtd tZ,ti, 
(C tbevlvgy; which he there particularly inftanceth in." Sl ll- 
\ingHect, Orig. Sac. B. 1. C. 2. 
]3 do haye, 
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SECT. 11ave, for the mofi: part, either entirely pc" 
I. riíhed, or hav!e been handed down to us 
only through the medium of Greek lite- 
rature. As ,ve approach nearer to modern 
times, that moft decifive fpecies of evi- 
dence, concurrent tefiimony, gradually in- 
creafes. The fame faéts are related by un. 
conneéted hiftorians, in different cóuntric_s, 
all far advanced in civilization; and the 
image of truth is thus fiamped indelibly 
llpon the fey-eral narratives. 


.. 


'The mo11: ancient records now extant 
are thofe of the J e,yif11 nation, and the 
[eries of events detailed in them extends 
.. even to the creation itíèlf. The account 
of thofe early and fingular tran(aétions is 
given \vith an unexanlpled brevity, and an 
unaffeéted ÍÌlnplicity. The hifiorian ap- 
pears to be equally free from the love of 
praife, and the defire of exaggeration. In- 
ftead of labouring to extend his fubjeét, 
lle feems fiudiouíly to contraét it; and in- 
ftead of adopting the luxuriant language of 
allegory, he is renlarkable for the n1ajef- 
tic plainnefs of his cxpreffions. The un- 
doubted antiquity of the Pentateuch, and 
the high yeneration in which it has ever 
been held by the pofterity of Ifrae1, cannot 
fail 


. 


'" 
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fail of exciting the attention of e'
ery fc- CHAP. 
rious inquirer. Un1ike the gaudy fables I. 
of Paganifm, the narrative, "\vhich it com- 4 
prehends, is íl10rt, fimple, and un
dorned. 
Supernatural interpofi.tions indeed freq uent- 
ly occur; but they are invariably afcribed 
to one fupreme and exalted Being, the 
Lord of heaven and earth. No mention 
is made of the real exifience of any infe- 
rior deities, nor is there even a hint gi ,'en 
of that canonization of nJortals, \\7 hich pre- 
yailed {o u'nivcr[ally in the mythology of 
the heathens. On the contrary, the reli- 
gious \voríhip of the Gentile world, though 
repea
edly mentioned by the author of the 
Pentateuch, is mentioned only in terms of 
01 
the {evere11: reprobation, and the n10ft in- 
dignant contempt. rrhe accomn1odating __ 
fpirit of' Påganifm readily pern1itted an 
ulliverfal toleration, and encouraged the , 
frequency of religious communion; but ill 
the J ewifJl records, every fpecies of "\\'or- 
fhip, except that of the one true God, is 
pronounced to be yain and abominable. 
Like forne detached and prolnincnt moun- 
tain, in the neighbourhood of a yaft and 
uniform plain, the code of the IIebrcw 
legiflator forms, in this refpett, a ftriking 
contraít to the mythological fables of every 
other 
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SECT. other nation, and "\vith a folitary majcí1:y 
I. 1tands totally apart froln the yarious fyf- 
---- terns of ancient idolatry. The grand cha- 
raéteriftic of heathen devotion, howeyer 
- diverfified by caprice, or lTIodified by im- 
pofture, is uniformly Polytheifin. The ob- 
jetts of adoration may indeed occa-lional1y 
differ in number, titles, and attributes; but 
a multiplicity of deities ftill conftitutes the 
general creed of pagani{m; and a dere- 
liaion of the pure "\\
orf11ip of the Unity is 
equally chargeable upon the refinements of 
Europe and Afia, the degraded woríhip of 
the \veftern hemi{phere, and the bafe fu- 
pcrfiition of Africa. The wifdolTI of Egypt, 
the learning of Greece, the lTIafculine ener- 
gy of Rome, and the diverfified kno"\vledgc 
of Hindoftan, were alike unable to pre- 
fer\-e them frOlTI the univer[al contagion. 
J{racl alone vvas exempt, though far infe- 
rior to the literary part of the ancients in 
lncre human philofophy, and the excllflive 
charaétcrifl:ic of the Pcntg,teuch is the doc- 
trine of the unity of the Godhead. 


Such is the wonderful volume, to ""hich 
the Je,vs pay implicit ,obedience, and upon 
which the 'IV hole fabric of Chrifiianity is 
ereéted. It has long cnjoyed a kind of 
pr
- 
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pre[criptive veneration, and its clain1 to di- CHAP. 
yine authority has been rarely quefiioned I. 
by the pnfufpicious piety of our anccftors. 
Penetrating into the moí1: remote ages, it 
. 
ives us a circumflantial detail of the ear- 
'-' 
Iieft tran{aétions, and ren10ves at once the 
veil of ob[curity from the primeval hifiory 
of Inan. I-Iere ho"\vever a!l important 
quefiion naturally ari[es from fa interefting 
a iùbjeét, and ;J. difpaffionate inquirer after 
truth is led almofi involuntarily .to aik, 
"\vhether this ancient narrative can fiand 
the tei1: of that {crutinr, "\
 hich is uíllally 
deemed fufficient to efiablifh a clain1 to 
hiftorical authenticity. 


The degree of credit due to the author 
of the Pentateuch depends upon the coin- 
cidence of his narrative with the records 
and traditions preferved by other nations" 
and upon the internal evidence of truth, 
which n1ay be di{cove
ed in his "\vritings. 
With regard to the fecond of thefe parti- 
culars, it 111all be confidered in a fubfc.. 
quent portion of this \Vork. It only re- 
l11ains therefore at prefent to examine, 
,vhet her the tranfaétions, detailed by l\tlo- 
fes, reft upon his un{upported te!1:irI1ony 
alone, or whether they are not corroborated 
f by 
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SECT. by the concurrent voice of all nations, in 
1. all quarters of the globe. 


" 


,.,. arious arc I the Pagan traditions, vrhich 
l11inutely coincide \vith the Mo{aical ac- 
count of the early ages of the "vorld: but 
let it be obfer,-ed, that this finlilarity af- 
fords no jufl ground of concluding that 
they ,yere derived [ronl the Pentateuch. 
Such a circulllûance is, in mofi cafes, ren- 
dered utterly imþoffible by the rernotenefs 
of the nations, in vvhich thofe traditions 
"\vere prevalent, and by their total want of 
connexion \vith the pofterity of Ií!ae1. 
'I'he Arabs, or the Egyptians indeed, might 
pallibly have borro\vcd from the Jews; but 
the Chinefe and the Hindoos, the Goths 
and the Anlericans were effeétually pre- 
cluded by local circumfiances from having 
had any }\l1o"vledge of the fayoured people 
of God. vVe muft' therefore conclude, 
that, \vhatever their .popular belief might 
be, it defcendcd to them, 120t through !,be 
íllediz III if JewiJh antiquities, but JOWI2 the 
jlrea;íz if an unive1jàl and uninterrupted 
traditioJl. The fingular phenomenon of a 
general agrcelnent among a vaft variety of 
nations widely feparated frOlTI each other, 
and eftèétually preyented by their ll1utual 
di fiance 


. 
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diít:ance from having had any recent Înter- 
cour(e, can only be accounted for upon the 
fuppofition, that they all fprung originally 
from one common anceftor. To Noah 
alone "ve muí1: look as the primordial 
{ource, to "\vhic!l all pagan nations ,vere 
indebted for their kno\vledge of antedilu- 
,ian eyents: and as for tho(e, \v hich took 
· place immediately after the delube, they 
can only have been diftù(ed over the face 
of the whole earth by the poílerity of the 
firfi: defcendants of that Patriarch. · Hence, 
although the Mo(aical document
 -are the 
grand and genuine repofitory of all tho(e 
ancient fatts; yet, profane traditions muft, 
for the fiofi part, haye been derived, not 
froln the records of the Jews, but }r0171 cer- 
tain 111utilated accounts oj" tbe jàéfs the1Jl- 
fllves. Upon this ftaten1ent depends the 
"\vhole of the enfuing argument in favour 
of the authenticity of the books of Mo[es. 
If Pagan traditions are borrowed from 
the Pentateuch, iní1:ead of being derived, 
through the different Gentile lines of Shenl, 
Ham, and J aphet, fron1 the circulnftances 
them{el \;es, however they rnay tend to í11C\V 
the antiquity of the facred yolume, they 
undoubtedly ceafe to be undifigned coinci- 
dences. 


The 


. 


CH
\P. 
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SECT. The narrative contained I in the Penta- 
I. teuch 
1aturally divides itfelf into fout' dif- 
tinét periods: the account of the creation.- 

;
::i

t the hifi:ory of the tinle vvhich elapfed be- 
hiftoryof I . d t 1 1 h 
:Moies. t\ve
n t 1e creatIon an tile (c uge- t c 
de[cription of the deluge-and the annals 
of certain remarkab]e poftdiluvian events. 
Upon inquiry, it '\vill be found, that the 
remen1brance of thefe circulnfiances has 
been preferred, in a yery remarkable man- 
ner, by alnlofi every nation upon the face 
of the earth. The fame faéts are related 
both in the eaft and in the ,veft, with a 
fingular degree of accuracy; and the ya- 
riations, which occur in the feveral narra- 
ti" cs, ferve only to fhe,v, that the know- 
ledge, "yhich was originally poífetied by all 
the ilnnlediate defcendants of Noah, has in 
proce:lS of tinle been gradually corrupted. 


\\T care infornlcd by the [acred hiítoridn, 
that the heavens and the earth "Tere cre- 
ated in fix days, by the agency of an all- 
,,-ife and an all-powerful Being, "vho re- 
vealed hilnfelf to mankind by his inc
m- 
lTIunicable nalTI , of Jehoyah. A 1ixth part 
of the time employed in the whole cofi
o- 
gony "'"as appropriated to the formation of 
man alone. The fpiritual ilnage of God 
vças 
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I 
\"VåS impreffed upon him, his foul was free CH..\.P. 
even from the ílightcfi: taint of evil, and .1. 
all his inclinations \vcrè in perfett llnifon 
'\\lith the ,viII of his heavenly Father. Thus 
holy, and thus upright, he was placed by 
the Deity in the garden of Paradife, and 
entered upon a life of in1maculate purity, 
and unn1ixed happinefs. 


This bli{sful ftate of innocence ho\vever 
l,vas {oon forfeited; man yielded to the 
temptation of a malignant [pirit lurking 
under the difguife of a {erpcnt, and'vio- 
lated the exprefs comnlandment of God. 
'rhe {entence of death \vas pronounced 
upon him in con{equence of his difobc- 
dience, though its bitterne{s was alleviated 
by the promife of a n1ighty Conqueror, who 
was defiined to brui{e the head of that 
reptile, which had [educed him frOlll the 
paths of holineíS. 


The baleful workings of fin appeared \vitIl 
their full horror in the next generation, and 
human blood was flled for the firfi time by 
the hand of a brother. As mankind mul.. 
tiplicd, \vickedncfs likewife increafed, and 
the advanced age, to \v hiC\ll they attained 
at that period, [erved only to augn1ent . 
the 
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SECT. the general corruption. At length the avc- 
I. nues to divine n1ercy "\vere clofed, and 
tJ ll)[e "
retched viétims of fin ,vere {ealed 
'Up in final impenitence. The elenlents 
"\\Taited to receive their conlmands from 
God, and the ,vhole ,,,orld trembled upon 
the verge of unexreéted deftruétion. Sud- 
denly the tountains of the great deep ,vere 
broken up, and the ,vinclo\vs of heaven 
were opened. A tremendous flood deluged 
.. the furface of the globe, and every foul pe- 
riíhed, except the houfehold of one pious 
Patriarch. Inclofcd "\vithin a capacious 
ark, this favoured family remained {ecure 
anlidfi: the "
reck of univerfal nature, per- 
fe8:1y free from the leafi danger, becaufe 
'under the immediate proteétion of 01nni- 
potence. 


The waters at length abated, and Noah 
a10ng with his offspring prepared to quit 
the ark, in '" hich they had been prcfe!'ved. 
The cultivation of the earth, and the plant- 
ing of vineyards, firfi engaged their atten- 
tion; but the- harlnony of the ne\v world 
'vas f0011 dif1:urbed by the ,vickedne:lS of 
Ham. His unv/orthy treatment of his 
aged L'lthcr called do,vn a curfe upon the 
head of Ganaan, while the piety .of Shem 
and 
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Ql1d Japhet procured a prophetic bleffing CHAP. 
for their pofi:erity. I. 


In a fuort time, the defcendants of Ham, 
unmindful of the late judgments of God
 
corrupted then1felves under the conduét of 
Nimrod the fon of CUíll. With a view 
of laying the foundation of an univerfal · 
tyranny, and of preventing themfelves from 
being fcattered over the earth, like the 
children of Shem and Japhet, they pre- 
pared to build a city and a to\ver; but 
their impious defign was fruftrated by a 
miraculous interference of heaven, and they 
were doomed to the very condition, againít 
\vhich they had attempted to guard b . 


The natural tendenèy to evil, fo deeply 


b I have here followed the hypothefis of Mr. Bryant. 
which fuppofes that the children of Shem and J aphet were 
not engaged in this rebellion againft heaven, but that it was 
. confined to the defcendants of Ham. See Analyfis, vol. iii. 
p. 19, 26. Some perfons have maintained, that the words, 
t::)\Dt!.t:l iWNi' íhould not be rendered," Whofe top may 
IC reach unto the heavens," but fimply, cc Whofe top was to 
cc the heavens," in other words, " dedicated to the worlhip 
cc ()f the material heavens." How far the prepofition :J \viIl 
bear the fenfe of dedication, I will not take upon me to de- 
cide. The word commonly ufed, when that is imported, is 
certainly not J, but 
N or 
. See Gen. viii. 2.0, with variou
 
other paffages of Scripture. 
VOL. I. (' rooted 
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SECT. rooted in the human breaft, foon produced 
I. a general diftùÍÌon of wickedne[s and ido- 
latry. The glorious orb of day .withdre\v 
the devotion of mankind froin hin1 who 
created it, and the "\vorí11ip of the hoft of 
heaven became aln10ft univerfally preva- 
lent. In thefe circumft.ances, God was 
pleafed to take Abraham under his peculiar 
guidance, and to prove his faith by a va- 
riety of trials. A fignal example of divine 
yengeance is recorded to have taken place 
in his days. Certain cities of Canaan hav- 
ing filled up the meafure of their abomi- 
nations, a torrent of fulphureous fire de- 
1cended from heaven, and utterly con{umed 
them; "\vhile the traét of country, in which 
they ,,-ere fituated, was converted into a 
noi[ome and ftagnant lake. 


Froln Abraham was defcended, in a di- 
rea line., the patriarch Jofeph. A number 
of providential events confpired together to 
throw him into the high fituation of prime 
minifter to the king of Egypt, and a dread- 
ful famine of [even years produced the mi- 
gration of his whole family into that coun- 
try. lIere, in procefS of time, they mul- 
tiplied to fuch a degree, as to excite the 
jealoufy of the reigning monarch. A mofi: 
1nl- 
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iniquitous fcene of tyranny en{ued, \vhen CHAP. 
Mofes ,vas raifed up by God to be the de- I. 
liverer of his brethren. A {eries of mira- 
culous plagues infliéted by the hand 'of the 
prophet, at length forced the relutl:ant 
prince to confent to the departure of the 
Ifraelites. Soon however, repenting of his 
conftrained permiffion, he purfued them 
as far as the waters of the Red Sea; 
,,, hich, in obedience to the divine COlTI- 
mand, opened a pafTage through its wavcs 
for Mofes and his fol1o
Ners, but return- 
ing imlnediately to its accufiomed chan- 
ne], overwhelmed Pharaoh and his Egyp- 
tians. 


Thefe are fome of the principal circum... 
fiances recorded in the Pentateuch; and 
they are [aid to have happened in the ear- 
lieft ages of the world: but the iingularity 
of the events, and the remote period to 
,vhich they are afcribcd, feern to give us, 
as reafonable beings, an undoubted right to 
examine their claim to veracity. A blind 
acquicfccnce in received opinions is re- 
quired as a duty only by fuperfi:ition and 
i tnpofiure; genuine Chrifiianity difdains 
the lurking artifices of deceit, and foul1\1'3 
c 
 her 
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SECT. her empire no lefs upon the allegiance of 
I. the underftanding, than upon the fubju- 
ga tion of the paffions. 


Preliminary Perha p s no method of afcertainin g the 
obferva- 
tions. authenticity of the books of Mofes is more 
ftriking or more convincing, than to bring 
- together into one point of view the various 
traditions of Paganifm, and to compare 
thCIll with the hifiory contained in the 
Pentateuch. The re{emblance betv/een 
theIn, in many inftances, is fo wonderfully 
accurate, that the neceffity of a formal and 
laboured comparifon is almofi: precluded. 
A bare fiatement of faéts is fufficient to 
fix the attention, and to convince the un- 
derfi:anding of any unprejudiced inquirer. 
This however is not alwaýs the cafe. 
Truth is frequently blended with fi8:ion, 
or ob{cured with allegory; her form is 
fometimes feverely mutilated, and fome- 
times unnaturally dilated; :lhe is often 
nearly buried beneath a load of extraneous 
matter, and her features perpetually vary 
with th.e varying mythologies of different 
cou
tries. . Hence, it is abfolutely necef- 
fary, that forne rules of interpretation 
fuould be laid down, which may enable us 
to 
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to penetrate through the thick gloom of CIIAP. 
h eathen tradition. 
I. 


I. Allegory and perfonification {eern to 
have been peculiarly ag
eeable to the ge- 
nius of antiquity, and the fimplicity of 
truth was perretually facrificed at the 
furine of poetical decoration. Obedient to 
the call of a luxuriant fancy, inanimate 
objeéts burfi: forth into life and aétion, and 
the whole mat
rial creation affumed a new 
degree of importance. The progenitors of 
mankind were elevated to a rank above 
that of mortality, and "\vere adored as gods 
by the blind fuperfiition of their defcen- 
dants. U niverfal nature, and even abftraa: 
ideas, received not unfrequently the ho- 
nours of canonization, and aéted a confpi- 
cuous part upon the ftage of ancient my- · 
thology. The ocean put on the menacing 
frown of a gigantic demon; the ark was 
transformed into a Inyfi:erious fCInale; and 
creative love was fymbolizcd under the 
image of a beautiful fylph, decked with 
golden wings, and hovering over the wid
 
expanfe of the chaotic abyfs. 


2. The obfcurity, neceff'arily attendant 
1.tpon allegorical de[criptions, 'vas height- 
c 3 ened 
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SECT. . ened by the vanity, "\vhich prompted eael! 
I. nation to adapt, to their O'Vll peculiar lllY- 
thology, faéts equally conneél:ed with the 
'\vhole race of mankind. C0111memoratiyc 
ordinances ,vere eftabliíhed, and relnark- 
able events were exhibited in a kind of 
{cenical reprefentation. In forne cafes their 
origin "\vas remembered, in others it ,,-as 
. L.: 
totally forgotten, and thus would for eyer 
have remained, had not the page of Scrip- 
ture afforded that explanation, ,,-hich had 
long been obliterated. from the annals of 
Paganifm. 


3. A confiderable portion of ancient fa- 
ble has been handed dQ\vn to us, through 
the medium of the literature of Greece, 
and in its pafTage has received a very great 
degree of corruption. The religion of that 
celebrated penin{ula is confeífedly of fo- 
reign extraé1:ion C. Eg)' pt and the eaft 
"\vere the fources, from "hich the Greeks 
equally derived their origin and thei
 my- 
thology: but the faftidious delicacy of claf- 
fical ears, and the vain affeélation of rc- 
lTIote antiquity, induced them to corrupt 
yarious oriental ",-ords, and to feek for the 
radicals of them in their o\vn language. 


, 
c Herod. lib. ii. [ea. 4, 43, &c. 


This 
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This vanity has been produétive of many CHAr. 
abfurd mifreprefentations, and has (upcrin- I. 
duced much obfcurity over [everal remark- 
able traditions. I t ,,
ill be neceíI:'lry there- 
fore, in the elucidation of Greek antiquity, 
frequently to havè recourfe to the oriental 
dialeéi:s d . The derivation of the very al- 
phabet, ufed by that polite and ingenious 
nation, offers itfelf as a clue to direét us in 
our refearches. It naturally leads us to 
- that ,vide fpreading language, \vhich once 
extended it[elf over fo many of the weftern 
nations of Afia, and \v hich ftill prevails, in 
the fhape of one of its dialeéts, through [0 
larg
 a p.ortion both of Africa, and of the 
Eafi:: the fame radicals equally ferye to 
form the bafis of the kindred tongues of 
Chaldea, Syria, Palefiine, Phenicia, and 
Arabia. By the commerce of Tyre this 
language was diffufed round the coafts of 
the Mediterranean; and the adventurous na... 
vigators of Carthage have left forne traces 
of it even upon the remote fhores of Bri- 


.. 


d Upon the propriety of adopting this fyficn1, let Plato 
himfelf fpeak: E

oCù 'Ya
, Ô1"
 W'o"AÂa o. "E"A^'í'i( OVOfJ-"1"2, Ct"A"Aw, 
72 "a
 0' "Zn, TO
Ç BCtFbago
) ouawrzs-, W'a.gCt TWII BafbaF
1i ê
Â'I;P:X!""1 
-u 7
Ç 
1?1"0
 7atl7a. "a7" 71)" "EÂÀ')')m''r.
 q;'
W1j', 
)tj EO'''01"Wç y.U7a" 
a"A"Aa fJ-"11 "aT f"U
"11V, .
 
ç TO OVOJJ." TL'Ï'Xctrê. OJ', G'O"
% :11 Ct7t'Op' 
avo PLAT. Crat}'lus. 


c 4 
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SECT. tain. The fccluded defcelldants of Ifrae! 
I. occupied but an inconfiderable divifion of 
-. that immenfe traét, over \vhich this an- 
cient tongue had extended itfelf; nor does 
it appear probable, that the Greeks bar.... 
rowed Inany oriental radicals immediately 
[ronl that people. It is more likely, that 
they "\vere adopted fronl fome of the colla- 
teral dialeéts of thofe eafiern nations, which 
were leiS 3,Terfe than the Jews from an 
unrefirained intercourfe with mankind e. 


e This (p;-ofitio"l np.ther c')n
rad'as nor corroborates 
the opinion of Mr. Bryant, refpeB:ing the origin of the ra- 
dicals, \\ hich f rn) the bafis ùf his very valuable work. He 
deduces them indeed from the ancient A.romonian dialeét; 
but by much the greatefi part of them, as muft be evidént 
to any perfon in the le:lft degree converfant with the facred 
language, is in reality pure Hebrew. The Ammonian tongue 
appears, in faa, to have been no other than a mere dia- 
Jet!, and, like moft of tLe at er dialeéts (poken in weftern 
Afta, to be ultimately refolvable into the language of Pa.. 
Jdiine. The prefent hypothefIs therefore will remain equally 
tenable, through whatever channel the Greeks may be [up- 
pofed to have borrowed their oriental radicals. For if the 
languages of Chald
a, Syria, Phenicia
 and the Ammo.. 
nians, be in reality ()nIy different dialeEt:s of one primitive 
tongue, it matters little, to which of them the Greeks were 
fpeciaHy indebted. 
The radicals, which Mr. Bryant produces as being Am- 
monian, and which are at leafl equally Hebre'lJ.)
 are Ifam, 
ChU5
 
1i7raim, Ab, Aur, El, On (pN), Ait (mofi probably 
the Chaldaic form of i!,'N, as in the derivative pnN a fur.. 
nare) Ad, Ees, Di, Cohen, Baal, Kcren, Oph, AiD, Apha, 
Aft .7 
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Depending then upon the three rules CHAP. 
which are here laid down, I fhall endea- I. 
your to analyfe many ancient traditions, 
partly by divefiing them of th.eir allego- 
rical obfcurity; partly by depriving them of 
their local appropriation; and partly by de- 
ducing the etymology of terms, not from .;' 
Greek, but from oriental radicals. 


HORÆ 
IOSAICÆ. 


If, in the fequel of the prefent invefii- 


bring forward any inÍÌances of I' common names relating to 
H places," as Mr. Bryant himfe1f al1ows., that u they are for 
fC the moft part fimilar to thofe in the ancient Chaldaic, and 
(, admit of little variation." Anal. vol. i. p. 9I. 
.. Since then it appears, that the Ammanian is, in reality, 
a mere collateral dialeB: with the Hebrew, I cannot fee the 
reafon, why Mr. Bryant, and more particularly his ingenious 
fucceffor, 1\lr. Allwood, fhauld cenfure fo fevereJy thoîe \vho 
make uf
 of the Hebrew language in elucidating ancient 
mythology. The faB: is, they, who are thus cenfured, do 
not fo much depend upon the Hebrew, as upon the IIebrew 
dialetts; but the Ammanian, from the fpecimens which are 
given of it in the Anal}'fis, is undoubtedly a collateral dia- 
Jea with the Hebrew; confequently, moft of thofe Greek 
words., which are derived fron1 it, muft ultimately be re.. 
folved into that ancient tongue, which extended itfelf through 
all the wcftern regions of Afia. It matters little, whether 
the Hebrew be the fuuntain, from which fo many kindred 
11r
ams have flowed, or whether fome more primcvallan.. 
guage be equally the parent of the IIebrew and its òialeéts: 
it is fufficient for the prefent argument, if it be allov;ed J llp01Z 
tbe authority of Plato, that many terms in the mythology of the 
Greel{s are borrowed frOln thofe whpn1 he fiyIes barbarians. 
gation, 
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gation, it can be íllewn, that by n1uch the 
greatefi part of the fatts, contained in the 
Mo{aical hiftory, is to be found like\vife 
in the writings of profane authors, this Ul1- 
de{igned coincidence, one of the moil de- 
cifi\.e evidences of truth, ,,,ill fòrm a :ltrik- 
ing argument in favour of the authenticity 
and accuracy of tIle Pentateuch. 


CHAP. 
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HEATHEN COSMOGONIES. I. CHALDEE AC- " 
COUNT OF THE CREATION. II. PHENICIAX 
ACCOUNT. III. PERSIAN ACCOUNT. IV. 
HINDOO ACCOUNT. V.CHINESE ACCOUNT. 
VI. TUSCAN ACCOUNT. VII. GOTHIC AC- 
COUNT. VIII. VIRGINIAN ACCOU:ST. IX. 
OPINIONS OF THE ANCIENT PHILOSO- 
PHERS; I. ORPHEUS. 2. PYTHAGORAS. 
3. THALES AND ANAXAGORAS. 4. HESIOD 
, 
S. ARISTOPHANES. x. JEHOV AH S NAJ\IE 
KNO\VN TO THE PAGANS. XI. GENERAl.. 
USE OP THE SABBATH, ORIGINATING FRO:\l 
.THE FIRST GRAND 'VEEK OF THE CRE- 
A T ION. 


IN exan1ining the records of ancient Pa- 
gan nations, v,'e mu{t prepare ourfel\res to 
expeét a variety of difficulties, and to en- 
counter a l11ultitude of dark and inca.. 
hercnt traditions. The adulteration of trutll 
'\\'ith mythological fables, and the mutì- 
lated ftate of many primeval narratives, fe- 
verally contribute, thouf;h in a Inanner dia- 
metrically oppofitc to each other, to diffufe 
a great degree of obfcurity over the renlains 
of heathen antiquity. In the firfi: of there 
cafes, the fair face of truth is hid lik e th
 
fUll 


?"'... 


. 
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SECT. fun behind a cloud; in the fecond, fhe is 
I. 1110rn of her rays, and fhines with only 
half her native luftre. The traditions of 
the Pagan world, when viewed from a dif- 
tance, prefent to the imagination a wild 
and fantafiic group of difiorted images, 
which refemble rather the unreftrained ef- 
fufions of romance, than the {ober detail of 
authentic hiftory. A perpetual love of the 
marvellous;-àrt unwillingnefs to relate even 
the mofi íimple circumftance, ,,-ithout forne 
degree of exaggeration; and a national va- 
l1ity, ever defirous of appropriating to a 
particular country, fads which equally con- 
cerned all mankind, form the rnoft ftrik- 
iug charaéteriftics of ancient mythology.. 
No truth ,"ras captivating, unleíS arrayed 
in the gaudy drefs of allegory; nor was 
any allegory interefiing, unlcfS immediately 
conneél:ed "vith the hií1::ory of each feparate 
nation. Hence, though we meet with 
l1early the fame traditions diffufed over the 
f:îce of the whole earth, yet "ve find the 
principal attars in them, and the particular 
difiricr in which the events are faid to 
have taken place, immediately adapted to 
the imaginary annals of every different peo... 
pIe. If we confider thefe feveral mytholo.. 
gical narratiyes detached from each other, 
they 


. 
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they will convey to us only the idea of ex- CHAP. 
clufive locality. We may indeed be occa- II. 
fionally 1truck with {orne partial re[em- 
blance between them and the Mo[aical hif- 
tory; yet the impreffion will foon be obli- 
terated, when we find, to all appear2nce, 
that the faéts took place in two tot
lly dif- 
ferent countries. But, if we combine them 
together, fo as to behold at one glance 
their fingular mutual re[emblance, and then 
compare the whole with the records con- 
tained in the Pentateuch, this lTIOmentary 
illufion ",viII fpeediI y vanilli; and ,ve fhall 
be convinced, that, however each nation 
may have. appropriated a circumftance to 
their own peculiar gods, and their own 
peculiar country, it is impoffible for all to 
concur in relating the fame facrs, unlelS 
tho[e faéts had really happened in {orne 
remote period, when all mankind formed, 
as it were, but one great family. Had a 
fingle people only given an account of the 
creation fon1ewhat re[embling that of 
Mofes, or preferyed a tradition, that one of 
their ancient kings efcaped fron1 the wa- 
ters of a deluge; we might then vrith juf- 
tice conclude, that the former of there co- 
incidences ,vas merely accidental, and that 
the latter related entirely to a partial inun- 
dation. 



30 I-IOHÆ 110SAtC.lE. 
SECT. dation. But when we find, that nearly aU 
I. the Pagan cofmogonies bear a firong like- 
nefs to each other, though different deities 
Inay be repre{ented by different nations as 
completing the \vork; and, when ,ve meet 
with {orne tradition of a deluge in every 
country, though the perron faved from it 
is faid, in tho[e yarious accounts, to haye 
reigned in ,arious diftriéts widely feparated 
froin each other; we are conftrained to al- 
Io\v, that this general concurrence of belief 
could never have originated from mere ac- 
cident. 'Vhile the mind is in this ÍÌtuation, 
Scripture comes for\varcl" and offers to it a 
narrative morc fimple, bctter conneéted, 
and bearing a greater re[elnblance to au- 
thentic hifiory, than any of thofe Inytbo- 
logical accounts, Vv hich occur in the tradi
 
tions of Paganifm. A conviétion in1n1edi- 
ately flai11cs upon the underfianding, that 
this mufi be the true hiftory.of thofe re- 
markable faéts, ,,,hich other nations have 
handed do\vn to us, only through the 111e- 
dium of fàble and allegory. The ll1ziver- 
jàlity of fimilitude between Heathcn and 
I\lo:tlical antiquities bears do,vn every ob- 
jeétion, and the authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch is placed upon the fure bafis of Ul1- 
defigned coincidence. 


The 
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rhe hiftory of the ]e\viíll I
egiílator CHAP. 
commences with an account of the cre- II. 
ation of the ,vorld. This is a fubj eét, that 
has perpetually engaged the attention of 
the ll10re inquifiti ve part of mankind in all 
countries; but in the eaít, the cradle of 
the human race, "\\7"e find thofe accounts of 
it, ,vhich accord moil: accurately with the 
page of Scripture. 


I. The inhabitants of Chaldea, long ce- I. 
I b d L. h . i1.. . b f. . Chaldee ac.- 
e rate lor t elf allronomlcal 0 lervatlonS, count ofthc 
d d d . I . .. f I i1.. creation. 
an e uClng t 1elf origin rom t Ie mOlL 
remote antiquity, are now utterly extinB: 
as a feparate people, and their learning has 
in a great meafure perifhcd ",.ith them. 
Some remains ho\veyer of their fentin1ents 
refpeéting the creafion of the ,vorld are 
preferved in the page of Syncellus from 
Alexander Polyhiítor. "lVhatever know- 
ledge they had of this event, they afcribe 
to the teaching of an amphibious monfter, 
denominated Oannes. Like the emble- 
matical deity fo common throughout Aha, 
his form confifted of the body of a man, 
terminating in the tail of a fifh. By day 
11e afcended from the waters of the Red 
Sea, arid conveyed his inftruét:ions in a hu- 
roan \'oice to the affembled multitudes: 
but 
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SECT. but at nig-ht he retired from the land, and 
'J 
I II concealed himfelf within the receffes of the 
ocean. 


Oannes taught his auditors, that there 
\NaS a time, "\vhen all things were darknefs 
and water, in the midfi: of which various 
montters of horrible forms received life and 
light. Oyer this chaotic maíS prefided the 
demon Omoroca, a mythological perfonifi- 
cation of the ocean. At length arriyed the 
defl:ined hour of creation. The monfter 
Omoroca fell fubdued beneath the viéto- 
rious arm of Belus; the animals which 
compofed her empire were annihilated; and 
the world was formed out of her fubfiance. 
Oannes however taught, that this phyÍÌo- 
logical defcription was to be taken merely 
in an allegorical fenfe, and that the whole 
fable alluded to the aqueous origin of the 
univer[e. Matter having been thus cre- 
ated, Belus divided the darkneíS from the 
light, feparated the earth from the heavens, 
difpofed the world in order, and called the 
flarry hoft: into exiftence. As for the hu- 
man fpecies, it was formed, by other infe- 
rior deities, out of the dufi of the earth, 
and the water of the ocean perfonifi
d 
under the mythological charaéter of Omo- 
roea. 
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roca. Hence man was endowed with in- CHAP. 
telletl:, and became a partaker of the di- II. 
vine reafon a . 


Such are the principal outlines of the 
fyftem of the ancient Chaldeans; but forne 
degree of obfcurity is thrown over it by 
the affertion of SynceIlus, that Ornoroca 
fignifies al(o the moon -Of-Gpt.IJ"a- eSlIOtI de 
T:JUTO XaÀdCX,j"çl {-tEl) 3-aÀaT
, c EÀÀ 1'}lIIÇI de f!'e
ep- 
ft'YjllEUETtX' 3-cx'Àcx', (j'o-a "aTa de '(j'otV17CPOV (j'EÀ'Yj111;. 
This difficulty however will vaniíh upon a 
more "attentive inquiry into the mytholo- 
gical opinions of the ancients; and the 
fuppofed connexion between that planet 
and the watery elernent will tcnd to prove, 
that, amidft all the darknefs of allegory, . 
the aqueous origin of the univcrfe is alone 
to be underftood_ In the langúage of abo- 
riginal Greece, Mala, according to Eufta- 
thius, is equivalent to Mother; and the 
deep gl00n1 of night is fiyled by Proclus, 
the fupreme parent (Malcx') of the Gods_ 
If froil1 Greece we extend our refearches 
into Aífyria and Egypt, we íhall find, that 
the former of thefe nations defignates the 


a reno-Sa, (þ
0" XFO'OJf, U' 
 TO 1:;]:;Cl/ t11!.Q1Q; Yo"' 
ðwf fH'"'-X.T.^_ 
SYNCELLI Chronog. p. 29. 
-'{OLe I. D e1e- 
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SECT. e ement of ,vater by the very fame appel- 
I. lation of Maia N'
, and the latter by the 
cognate term of Mo. The reafon appears 
to be, becaufe they efieemed "vater the 
principle, frOlTI which all other things "v-ere 
deriyed. Nor is this fuppofition devoid of 
claffical authority. Plutarch, in his treati[e 
upon l11s and Oíiris, declares, that the 
moon "vas called Muth by the Egyptian
, 
becaufe it w
s conceived to be the parent 
of the earth: and, in a fimilar manner, 
Jamblicus, in his book concerning the E- 

yptian myficries, afferts, that by the '\vord 
Muth the Phenicians underfiood the cha- 
otic mafs of earth and water, out of which 
all other things ,yere [ub[equent1y pro- 
duced b . 


Hence it appears, that, from the fup- 
pofed aqueous nature of the moon, the an- 
cient Inythologifis were accuftolned to ap- 
ply the" fame term indifferently both to 
that planet, and to the water of the cha- 
otic aby[s; and equally to confider each of 
them as the origin of the uni verfe. Even 
after the commencelnent of the Chriftian 


1:. See Baxter's 2d. philolog. letter; Archæologia, vo1. i. 
p. 2c9. 
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era, the perfuafion that the moon "vas a CHAP. 
fphere of water fiiIl remained prevalent in II. 
the Eaft; and a lunar purification of fouls 
formed one of the moft prominent features 
of the Manichean here[yc. 


vVith regard to this cofmogony of the 
Chaldeans, it is worthy of ob{crvation, that 
allegory is avowedly introduced into it, a 
circunlf1:ance equally [erving to confirln 
the hypothefis which has been adopted, 
and to aét as a guide in future re[earches 
of a fimilar nature. The watery elen1ent 


c Theodor. Hæret. Fab. felt. Î. c. 26. and l\ToGl('im"s Ec- 
clef. Hift. "01. i. p. 300. Shakefpeare, who has clofe1y co- 
pied the fuperfiitions of' our Gothic ancefiors, though in 
1anle cafes he has blended them ,vith c1affical mythology, 
nlay perhaps have derived, fr01n this ancient opinion, the 
idea contained in the following lines: 
" Upon the corner of the moon, 
" There hangs a vaporous drop profound; 
" I'll catch it ere it come to ground." 
],1 ACBETH, A. iii. Sc. 5. 
That the Scanùinavians were originally an r\fiatic people 
feems to be indifput

ble; and that they migrated fro:Tl the 
confines of Pcrfia, is rendered probable, by the circumfiance 
uf the Germans being enumerated by Herodotus among the 
tribes of the Pcrlians. Through this channel the original 
Afiatic tenet may perhaps have been conveyed into the 
,veficrn worM. Mr. Bryant þowever affigns a diftèrcnt re
- 
fon for the prevalent belief in the aqueous nature of th
 
Uloon. See Anal. v. ii
 p. 39 'i . 
D 
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SECT. is exprefsly declared to be fymboli:zcd un.. 
I. der the imaginary charaéter of a gigantic 
den1on; '\vhich, being fevered into two 
parts, became the origin and principle of 
all things. Nearly ÍÌmilar to this is the 
doétrine of Mofes, excepting only that it is 
free from allegol"ical obfcurity, and ex- 
preífed in the unadorned language of pro- 
i:ïic narration. While the chaotic maCs 
",vas yet in a ftate of confu:lion, a thick 
darkne1S diffufed itfelf o\\er the face of 
the abyfS: b.ut in due time God fevered 
the waters from the waters, and placed 
bet\\Teen them an expanfe denominated 
lleaven. Thus it is manifeft, that the Pa- 
gan nlythologifts "\vere accuftomed to ,'eil 
the fimplicity of hiftoric
l truth in the 
gaudy drefs of allegory, and to reprefent 
the feveral parts of inanimate creation 
under the lTIOre poetical charaéler of living 
agents. Provided this mode of interpre- 
tation be ufed, no fnlall degree of light 
will be thrown upon various fables, which 
nluft otherwife have lain involved in iln... 
penetrable obfcurity. Unle[5 the early re- 
cords of the Heathen '\vorld be divefied of 
their glittering exterior, and a numerous 
hoft of imaginary beings be chafed from 
the fairy land of tradition; the mythology 
of 
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of the ancients, like an enchanted forefi: of CHAP. 
romance, ",-ill defy every attelnpt to pene- II. 
trate "\:vithin its dark receíTes. But when 
once the fpell is broken, a thoufand light 
and fantaftic forms will vaniíh from our 
fight; the whole n1yfierious delufion will 
melt into unfubitantial air; and the naked 
fimplicity of truth will alone ren1ain. 


II. The cofmogony of the Phenicians u. 
. . Phenician 
affords an additional proof of the truth of account. 
thefe ob[erva ions, and is a ftriking in- 
fiance of the propcnfity of the ancients to 
allegory and perfonification. Abftracr ideas, 
as well as material fubftances, are elevated 
into the rank of deities; and the beatcn 
track of hiftory is quitted for the "\vild 
paths of poetical imagery. According to 
the Phenician fyfteln, the principle of the 
univerfe was a dark air, and a turbulent 
evening chaos; an opinion not vcry diffi- 
milar to that contained in the exordium of 
Genefis. We there read, that the earth 
was ,\\rithout form and void; that darkne1S 
"\vas diffufed upon the furface of the abyiS; 
and that the Spirit of God hovered over 
the face of the waters. Sanchoniatho af- 
ter\vards afcribes to material operation the 
origin of that, ,,'hich may be denominated 
D " the 
...) 
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the ,,
ill or defire of Qod, \" hen in his great 
"\vifdom he thought fit to create the world 
out of nothihg. From this perfonification 
of divine love a chaotic mixture was pro- 
duced, and within it were éornprehended 
the rudiments of all things. Then ap'" 
peared the [un, the moon, and the radiant 
hoft of heaven. Afterwards the fillies of 
the rea, and the wholc brute creation felt 
the impulfe of animal life.- And lafily, 
two mortals "\vere formed, the progenitors 
of all mankind. I t is ren1arkable, that 
thefe two are {aid to have derived their 
origin from Colpias, and his con[ort Baau. 
The firft of there terms, as Boshart juftly 
relnarks, appears n1anife1tly to be a com- 
Fofition of three I-Iebrew vw'"ords, fignifying, 

he voice of the fJ10utb of jfebovab; and in 
the latter \ye as naturally trace the [crip- 
tural ,:1:1 Bahu, one of the MofaicaI appel- 
lations of the chaotic InaíS d. 


III III. Fron1 this aCCOUGt of the Chaldee 
Perfian ac- d Ph .. .r. O. O Il 
t'.Qunt. an . enlClan cOlmogoIlles, It 'VI be no 


d Cutnber]anù's Sanchoniatho, p. I, and 23. Bochart 
indeed woald here read Baaut, inftead of ,Baau, traní1ating 
it night: but fuch an alteration appears to be needlefs, 
"' fince the \vorù Baau is fo eafily refolve
 into the I-febrew 
l'aùical. BacH. Geog. Sacr. p. 706. 


unna- 
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unnatural tranfition to proceed to that of CHAP. 
PerÍÌa, a nation, "\vhich, in ll1any refpetts, II. 
appears to haye long pre[erved a n1uch 
purer form of \voríhip than its neighbours. 
l\ccording to their [yfiem, God created 
the world, not indeed in fix days, but:k 
\vhat is very fimilar to it, at fix different 
times. Each of there times comprehended 
a conÍÌderable number o
 days, though not 
an equal one; yet, in the {urn total, the 
fix times amounted exaétly to a whole 
year. During the period of the firfi, \\7ere 
created the heavens; during that of the 
fecond, the waters. The third ""vas allotted 
to the produétion of the earth; the fourth 
to the formation of trees and plants; '1nd 
during the fifth, the various tribes of ani- 
mals received their" exiftence. 1"'he íixth 
fpace of time, in exaét conforlnity ,,"\'ith the.- 
fixth day of the Mo{a:ical co[mogony, '\-vas 
devoted folely to the creation of roaI1:. 


A confiderable part of the ancient Per- 
fians believed, agreeably to the fcriptural 
hifiory, that AdalTI and Eve "\vere the ori- 
ginal parents of the human race, though. 
others affigned different names to the firfi; 
created pair. The coincidence however of 
the whole account ,vith that of Scripture, 
D 4 IS 
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SECT. is peculiarly accurate, from vrhatever fource 
I. it may have been derived. Should it eyen 
be afferted, that the Per:íÏan Prophet Ze- 
râdufht borrowed his fyfiem from that of 
Mofes, it -will ferve at leaft to fhew both 
the high antiquity of the facred docu- 
ments, and the uncommon degree of vene- 
ration, in which they ,vere held. The 
pride of a Perfian la"\vgiver would not have 
fuffered him to borrow from any defpifed 
or obfcure 
riginal; and a great degree of 
previous credit could alone have fecured 
to the exordium of the Pentateuch the 
praife and the imitation of Zerâdufht e . 


tv. IV. Quitting the realms of Perfia, let 
lIindoo ac- d . h . d d d 
count. us next a vance Into t e WI e exten e 
empire of Hindofian. Tradition, in this 
country, [
ems to have been early tranf- 
mitted to writing; and it is natural there- 
fore to expett, that it will only have fuf- 
fered a partial corruption. The Inftitutes 
of Menu are fuppofed, by a great Orien- 
talift f, to have been cOlnpo[ed no lefs than 
1280 years before he Chrifiian era; con- 
fequently, the Author of theln muft haye 
flourifhed, not very long after the days of 


e I-Iyde, de ReI. Vet. Perf. p. 162, and 161. 
! Sir. 'V. Jones, in Pref. to Inft. of lvlenu. 


M'Jfes. 
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1vlofes. This Hindoo tracr commences with clJ_\.P. 
the following account of the creation. I I. 


" Menu fat reclined, ",rith his attention 
" fixed on one objeét, the fupreme God; 
" vvhen the divine {ages approached him, 
It and after mutual {alutations, in due 
"form, delivered the follo,ving addrefs: 
" Deign, fovereign Ruler, to apprize us of 
" the [acred laws in their order; for thou, 
"Lord, and thou, only among mortals, 
" knowefi the true fenfe, the firft prin- 
" ciple, and the prefcribed cerelTIonies, of 
" this univerfal, [upernatural Veda; unli- 
" mited iri extent, and unequal1ed in au- 
" thority. 


" He, whofe powers were meafurelefS, 
" being thus requefied by the great [ages, 
"faluted thelTI all with reverence, and 
" gaye them a comprchenfive anf"vcr, fay- 
" ing, Be it heard! 


" ï'his univerfe exií1ed only in the firft 
"Divine idea, yet unexpanded., as if in- 
" volved in darknef" imperceptible, unde- 
"finable, undilcuverable by reafon, and 
"undifcovercd by revelation. 'I'hen the 
" [ole felf-cxit1:ing power, hilnfelf undif- 
" cerned, 
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SECT. " cerned, but making this world difcrrn- 
I. "ible, appeared \vith undiminiíhed glory, 


 " difpelling the gloom. He, whom the 
" mind alone can perceive, ,vhafe effence 
" eludes the external organs, who has no 
"vifible parts, ,yho exifts from eternity, 
" even he, the foul of all beings, \VhOnl 
" no being can comprehend, fhone forth 
" in perfon. 


" He, having willed to produce various 
I' beings from his own divine fubfi:ance, 
" firfi:, \vith a thought, created the waters g , 
" and placed in them a produétive feed; 
" the feed became an egg, bright as gold, 
" blazing like the luminary, '\tvi th a thou- 
" {and beams; and in that egg he was 
I' born himfelf, in the form of Brahma, 
" the great forefather of all fpirits. The 
" waters are called nara, becaufe they were 
" the production of Nara, or the Spirit of 
" God; and, :lìnce they "",'ere his fÌrfi: ay- 
"ana, or p]ace 'of motion, he i thence 
"nan1ed Narayana, or, moving on the 
" waters. 


g Similar to this is the language of the officiating Brah- 
men in the beginning of the Prologue to Sacontala; "'Vater" 
(, fays he, ,vas the firfi: work of the Creator:' 


" f'rom 



w 
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" From that "\\-hich is the firft: caufe, 
I' not the objeét of fenfe, exifting every 
" where in fubfi:ance, not exifiing to our 
"perception, without beginning or end, 
" was _ produced the divine male, famed 
"in all vvorlds under the appellation of 
"Brahma. In that egg the great power 
" :G1.t inaétive a 
rhole year of the Creator, 
" at the clofe of which, by his thought 
" alone, he eaufed the egg to di "ide itfelf. 
" And from its two diyifions he framed 
"the heaven above, and the earth be- 
" neath; in the mid!1:, he placed the {ub- 
" tIe ether, the eight regions, and the per- . 
" manent receptacle of waters. From the 
" fupreme foul he dre\v forth mind, exift- 
" ing {ub[tantially, though unpcrceiyed by 
"[cn{e, immaterial; and before mind, or 
" the rea{oning po,ver, he produced eon- 
" [ciou{ne{s, the internal monitor, the ruler. 


" Thus having at once pervaded, ,,,ith 
" emanations from the fupren1e Spirit, th
 
" minutefi: .portions of fix principles, iln- 
" menfcly operative, confcioufnefs, and the 
" fiye perceptions, he franlcd all creature,s 

, -lIe, too, fÏrfi: affigned to all creatures 
" difiinél: nalnes, diililltt aé1:s, and diftiné1: 
"occupations-lIe, the fupreme Ruler, 
" created 
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SECT. "created an. àffemblage of inferior deities, 
I. " ,vith divine attriblltes, and pure fouls; 
" and a number of genii, exquifitely deli- 
" cate; and he pre[cribed the :hïcrifice or- 
"dained fron1 the beginning-He gaye 
" being to time, and the divifions of timc
 
" to the fiars al[o, and to the planets, to 
" riyers, oceans, and mountains; to level 
" plains, and uneven valleys - tor he \\-illed 
" the exiftence of all tho[e created things. 
" For the fake of diftinguifl1ing attions, he 
" made a total c\ifference bet\yeen right 
" and "\vrong, and enured there fentient 
h creatures to pleafure (and pain, cold and 
" heat, and other oppofite pairs-lIe, whofe 
" po\vers are incornprehenfible, having thus 
" created both me and this univcrfe, was 
"again ab[orbed in the fupreme Spirit, 
" changing the time of energy for the time 
" of repofe h ." 


I t is almofl: íùperfluous to enter into a 
forn1al comparifon of the preceding co[mo- 
gony with that of Mo[es. The refem- 
blance indeed is far fron1 being perfeétly 
accurate, but in many points it is remark- 
ably firiking. The felf-exifient Being cre.. 
ates the world, not by an Ï1nn1ediate ex- 

 Inftitutes of Menu, p. I. 


ertion 
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crtion of his o,vn power, but by the intcr- CH_\P. 
,-cntion of a diyine emanation frOl1l his I I. 
perfon. Similar to this is the dotlrine of 
the Chaldee paraphrafis, refpeéling the 
Mi111ra, or \V ord of God, upon whom the 
work of creation was devolyed by the Fa- 
ther. David fpeaks to the fame cftèéì: in 
the thirty-third Pfalm; " By the \V ord of 
" the Lord ""-ere the heavens made ;" and, 
under the Chriílian difpenfation, Chrift is 
declared to be the Creator of aU things. 
" In the beginning ""I as the Word, and the 
"'Vord .vas \Nith God, and thê Word 
,< was God. The [an1e ,vas in the begiI1
 
" ning "\vith G.od. All things \\'ere made 
H by him; and \vithout him \-vas not any 
" thing made that ,vas made i ." Thus alfo 
St.. Paul affirl11s our Lord to be "the 
" image of the invifible God, the firfi: born 
" of every creature: for by him were all 
" things created that are in heaven, and 
" that are in earth, vifible and invifìble, 
H whether they be thrones, or dominions, 
"or rrillcipalities, or powers; all things 
" ,vere cre
ted by him and for hin): and 
" he is bcfrJfC all things, and by him all 


 things confiít k ." According to the Hin- 
doos, the ,vaters were firfi called into ex- 


. 



 John i. I. 


Jc. Culoff. i. I 5. 
ificllce ; 
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SECT. iftence; and the Dcity, in a manner ÍÌn1i- 
1. lar to the l\lofaical account, is reprefented 
as hovering over the fàce of the yafi aby:íS. 
At length, after the various "vorks of the 
creation were fini:f11ed, " He, whofe powers 
" are incomprehenfible, is {aid to be again 
H abforbed in the fupreme Spirit, changing 
., the time of energy for the tin1e of rc- 
"pofe." In exaét conforlnity \vith thefe 
fentilnents of the Hindoos, ,ve arc in- 
forn1ed by the Author of the Pentateuch, 
that God " reí1:ed on the {eventh day fron1 
" all his work, "\vhich he had made," and 
con{ecrated it, in a peculiar n1anner, for 
the offices of religion. Even the yery names 
of Adanl. and Eve are {till extant in the 
ancient records of Hindoftan, and Inay be 
clearly traced in the Sanfcreet \vords Adi- 
ma and IvaI. 



 


. v. V. The neighbouring empire of China, 
Chmele aC- fi . 1 h .. II . d fi . . .fl. d . 
wuut. Iml ar to t at of In 0 tan 111 Its lLU 10US 
fecluÍÌon from the refi: of the "rorld, and 


I (( The pofierity of .Adima, or Adim, (for the letter A in 
U this name has exaÜly the found of the French E in the 
U vlordj'aime) through Ultanapada, is as follows: 1. Adim 
" and lva. Iva founç1s exaélly like Eve, pronounceù as a 
" difl)rllable, E-ve, &c. h 'V IL FORD on the Chronol. of the 
Hindus. Aúat. R.ef. vol. v. 


equaI- 
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equalling it in its claims to an ahl1ofi: un- 
fathomable antiquity, next delnands our 
attention. The account of the creation, 
according to the ancient traditions of this 
people, does not indeed defcend to the Ini- 
nute particularities of the preceding one, 
but is neverthele{s little inferior to it in 
point of accuracy. It is {aid, that they 
call the firft of n1cn Puoncu, and believe 
that l
e ,vas born out of chaos, the allego- 
rical mundane egg of oriental mythology. 
From the filcll of this egg, in the deep 
gloom of night, \vere forIned the heavens; 
from the white of it, the atmofphcre; 
and from its yolk, the earth. The order 
of creation ,vas however as foHows; the 
heavèns were firft made; the foundations 
of the earth "verc next laid; the atmof- 
phere was then diftùfed round the habi- 
table globe; and laft of all man was cre- 
ated m. 


m " Porro prin111m hominem, quem agno[cunt Sinæ, Pu- 
ce oncuum nominant. Eum d:cunt e Chao tanquam ex ovo 
" natum" cujus tefiam feu corticem in cælum, albumen in 
" aërem, vitellum in terram abiiife, idque meùi
l noa

.- 
cc Primo tamen loco cælos perfcB:os; fto.!oilitam dcimb tcr- 

, 
arn, turn fpiritus) poftrcIr'Jo homines extitillè:' 1\1 \.R T!;'
 L I 
IIift. Sin. p. 13. 


1 {t 


1-7 


CHAP. 
II. 


-.. 
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SECT. Let us now once more turn our at- 
I. tcntion to the co[mogony of Scripture, and 
we fhall find that Mofes, in a manner 
ftriétly conformable to the fyfiem of the 
Chinefe, defcribes a chaos as being the ori- 
ginal produétion of God's creative po","er; 
and relates, that the heavens were framed 
previouf1y to the earth, man being the 
laíi: of all the "vorks of the Deity. Ac- 
cording to the Chinefe, night was the [ea- 
fon in ,vhich the creation took place; ac- 
cording to the Pentateuch, darkneis ,vas 
'upon the face of the deep: and, in the 
Mofaical co{mogony, time is calculated, 
not by mornings and evenings, but by 
evenings and mornings. 


"Vith regard to the a\vful Being, fron1 
","horn all things derived their exiftence, 
the Chinefè affcrt, that " the grand Unity 
" cODlprehends Three; that One is Three, 
" and Three are One. 'rao, fay they, is 
" life; the Firfi: begot the Second; ii.om 
"tho{e Two proceeded the J'hird; and 
,.. by the united Three ,vere all things ere- 
Hated II. He, "Thorn the eye cannot fee" 


f1 Du fIalde'
 China, vol. iii. p. 3 0 . 


" and 
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" and ,vho can be difcerned by intellect CHAP. 
" alone, is denoll1inated Y." Hiuchin ex- II. 
plains the meaning of this charaéter in the 
following words. "In the beginning, Rea- 
" {on (the Logos of Philo and the Scrip- 
" tures) iilbíifted in the Unity. rrhis Rea- 
" {on created and divided the heaven and 
" the earth, and harmonized and perfe8:ed 
H all things 0." 


VI. It has heen already obferved, that VI. 
the Perfians believed the world to have 





 a
.. 
been created at fix different times: the 
fame remark may alfo be made upon the 
cofmogony of the ancient Etrurians. We 
arè informed by Suidas, that a {age of that 
nation wrote a hiítory, in which it is :Üi.Ïd, 
that God created the uniyerfe in fix thou- 
{and years, and appointed the :C1.!ne period 
of time to be the extent of its duration. 
In the firft millenary, he Inade the heaVe!l 
and the earth; in the {econd, the vifible 
firmament; in the third, the rea, and all 
the v
"aters that are in the earth; in the 
fourth, the {un, the moon, and the fiars; 
in the fifth, every living foul of birds, rep- 


o J\Iemoires Chinois, cited by Bry
nt in his Philo Ju- 
<.læus, p. 287. 


VOL. I. 


.E 


tiles" 
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SECT. 


I. 


VII. 
Gothic ac- 
count. 
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tiles, and quadrupeds, which haye their 
abode either in the air, on the land, or in 
the ,yaters; and laíl:ly, in the fixth, n1an 
alone. It appears therefore, that, accord- 
ing to the fyfi:cm of the Etrurians, five 
millenaries preceded the formation of man, 
to \vhich the \vhole of the fixth was de- 
Yot
d, and that the remaining perioJ com- 
prehends the whole duration of the human 
race. So that the age of the world, fron1 
its commencement to its termination, ,viII 
amount preci[ely to twelve thoufaÌld years p . 


VII. In the traditions eyen of our Go- 
thic anceftors, blended as they are with 
the rnofi: extravagant fiétions, forne re- 
l11ains of the truth are {till di[coverable. 
1""hey appear to have fuppofed, that the 
original aél: of creation took place previous 
to the era of the firfi: parents of mankind, 
and that it "vas fucceeded by the ,vaters of 
a deluge. It may not perhaps be very 
difficult to reconcile this vlith the Mo- 
faical account, if the procefs of renovatioll 
after the flood refernbled that' of the firfl: 
{"reation of the world; an hypothefis, "Thicll 



 
., 
P IS"GPHl.t Q.5 'l,i;Up CtVTO'
 t:t
e 1p.7tt-lfo
 CTt.'vEi'fa{-"TO. ". T. 'A. 

T
ID 'E Lexie. vox Tf)if

'". 


has 
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has been urged \vith fOillC degree of pro- CIIAP.. 
bability q. In that cafe, the new ,vorld I I. 
might not improperly be fiyled a new cre- 
ation; and the ancient Goths, poífeffing 
only a confufed tradition of the antedilu- 
vian ages, might deduce their ilnmediate 
de{cent rather from Noah, than from Adam. 


" At the beginning of tin1e (according 
" to a pOelTI cited in the Edda), when DO- 
" thing was yet formed, neither fllore, nor 
(( fea, nor foundations beneath; when the 
" earth was no "\tvhere to be found below, 
" nor the heaven above: all ,vas one vafi: 
"abyfs \vithout plant or verdure- Tha
 
" part of it which lies to\vards the north, 
"was filled with a mafs of gelid vapours · 
" and ice; while its interior was replete 
" ,vith whirl,vinds and tempefis. Direétly 
" oppofÏte to it, ro{e the fouthern fide of 
" the abyíS, formed of the lightnings and 
"{parks ".hich flow from the world of 
" fire-As to that part v\'hich lay between 
" thefe two extremes, it was light and fc- 
" rene, like the air in a calm. A breath 
. " of heat then {preading itfelf oyer the ge- 

 lid vapours
 they melted into drops; and 
" of thefe drops was formed a n1an, by 



 See Catcott on the Deluge. 
E 2 


" the 
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SECT. " the power of hin1 wh
 governed. 'rhi
 
.J. ,t lnan 

as named Y mer-fron1 hU11' are 
" de[cended all the families of the giants." 


A narrative is next giycn of the creation 
of a perron, \vhofe prótotype {cerns to have 
been the fcriptural Adam. From him ,vas 
defcended a patriarch, to ,,-horn were born 
three fous. Between this race and that 
of the giants an inceffant warfare ,vas car- 
ried on, ",-hich at length terminated in the 
death of Ynler. That event produced a 
deluge, in "\vhich all the families of the 
giants periíhed, excepting one, "Tho rayed 
hiln{elf in his bark. The whole of his 
houfehold efcaped at the fame tin1e, and 
h} him ,vas preferved the race of the gi- 
ants. At this period, according to the Go- 
thic mythology, the fecond creation took 
place,L an event feemingly alluÍÌye to the 
l"enoYatioll of the "","orld after the ,vaters 
of the deluge; the three viétorious fons of 
the Patriarch "vere elevated to the rank of 
deities; and the earth ,vas repeopled ,,
ith 
a ne\v race of inhabitants, differing, in 
point of origin, from their predecefTors. 
The bright luminaries of heaven no\v be- 
gan to 111ine, and every itar " had its af- 
" figncd refidcnce. Hence the days \:, ere 
" di{- 
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"dif1inguif11ed, and the years reduced to CHAP. 
"calculation. For this rea[on it is {aid, II. 
te in the poem of V olu{pa, Formerly the 
" fun knew not its place, the lTIOOn "'as 
" ignorant of its povvers, and the ftars 
" )<ne\v not the itations they "\vere to oc- 
" 
" cupyf. 


In this co[nlogony, the chaos, from which 
the "vorld ,vas originally tòrll1ed, is accu- 
rately de[cribed; and the oppofition, dur- 
ing the antediluvian ages, bet\veen the de- 
fcendants of Seth and the children of Cain, 
[cems to be alluded to in the contefi:s be- 
t\vcen the fons of Bore, and the giants. 
'Vhcther in this Gothic deity, and his tri- 
pIc offspring, the Patriarch Noah and his 
progeny be defcribcd, it may perhaps be 
prefumptuous to determine. 'I'he t\VO ac- 
counts difagree indeed .in various re{peéts, 
yet there are certainly l11any points of rc- 
fcmblance between them; fuch as, their 
enlnity "\\rith the race of the giants" their 
coincidence in nlunber, and the circum- 
fiance of a deluge taking place at the re- 
fpeél::ivc eras in which they are :h'1Ìd to ha,-e 
lived. In detailing the opinions of our 
(Jothic ancefiors, fyfiematical regularity has 


r Eùda, Fab. I, 2, 3,4, ant} 5. 
E 3 been 
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SECT. been in forne meafure violated, as it \vould 
I. have been. difficult, if not illlpoffible, to. 
feparate their accounts of the creation and 
of the deluge. A great degree of confu- 
{ion pervades the "\v hole narrative contained 
in the Edda, from their haying blended 
together thofe t\VO important events. Per- 
fca confiftency, indeed, is alone to be ex- 
peéted from the decifÎons of perfect truth; 
and perfeÇt truth can only be found in the 
,vord of God S. 


S I have omitted noticing the co[mogony of the ancient 
Egyptians, as the obfcure account of it which is given by 
Diodorus Siculus appears to have but very little coincidence 
\vith that of l\lofes. The following paffage however wiU 
ferve to {hew, that they were not entirely ignorant of that 
thick darkne1s which involved the original chaotic abyfs. 
" Damafcius having inquired, tz;jEf5 'T)'j
 tzij
w'T
) a.
""'"I1
, .about 
Ie 'u)hat C[uas the jÙjl prÙlcipltJ ill the CLuorld, gi ves this as an 
" ancient Egyptian doarine-þta^^o
 
e "Ct5 oZ A5YV7r1'05 a.ff'Y)1oJl 
"CtJlvfI-
'Ij)!a.cn. 1:"oTO
 yap ayvw,ov av'T'Y)V c.Jvofl-ai!acn, 'Tf') "a.5 'T
70 
" er.5q;'Ij
'ÇrJV'TE
. Tl7e Eg;-ptia71s have cboJen to celi:brate the fir.fl 
H cauft as wzJpi:.:d;:ûble. 111f:J accordingly Jl)'lc it, darkntfs 111Z- 
" known, and men/ion it with a threefold acclamation. Again, 
" 
'ro y
v "a' A'YV7rÎ50' Cii!OTO
 aY
Cù,oll fXa.^
V, (}'''O'TO
 Í:WEt; 1102')0'51' 
IC tz;ja.C"UIi. In this manntr the Eg)'PtÏa1ls jlylfd the jÙjl prÍ1zciplo 
co an inconceivaÞle dark1/rfs: night a1ld darknft pcýl all i/lltZ... 
If gÙzaÛoll. This is perfe8ly con[onant to pa{f.îges fronl the 
" fame Author, quoted by the very learned Cudworth-OH 
If p.u p-,a 'r'CUIi Ò^WII a.PX)'J CiXO'TOÇ a'ì'IICù,o
 VP.V8[.).EII1). ". 'r'. '-. There 
It is one origin if all tl 1 Ùzgs, celebrated 1!J tbe 11amë of unkno--wn 

( (incomprt'bi1!fiblej darknrfs. Again, OFCù'T'/'111 apX)'J1I O"Ko1oç t,Wf(1 
.' '!iJUU"1I V(1)O'U. O"Y..c.TOÇ' "'ì'IICUfOV. ThtY hold, that tbe jÙ:fl bêgÙZ- 
(( 11Í1zg, 
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VIII. J;
ronl the limits of the cafi:ern cn AP. 
continent, let us no\v take our flight over 
 I. 
the \\ ide world of waters to the difiant 
· - YIII 
:lhores of An1erica, and even there \ve f11all Vir!',ini
n 
. h r. b r. f . 1 account 
meet WIt lome 0 lcure traces 0 prlmeva . 
tradition. It is {aid by Hariot, that the 
Virginians fuppofe the "\vorld to have been 
l11ade by one {uprenle Being, but that the 
immediate aét of creation was devolved by 
hin1 upon other {econdary deities. Per- 
fèc1:1y according with the traditions of 
nearly every nation upon the face of the 
earth, and accurately coinciding ,vith the 
cofinogony o
 Mofes, they belieyc '''Tater to 
have been firfi: produced, and afterwards 
to have been u[ed as the principle, out of 
"\vhich all other things were formed t. The 
opinion indeed, that fome myfterious ema- 
nation fro111 the Aln1ighty called the ".orld 
into exiftence; and that water was the ori- 
gin of every creature, ,vhether anin1ate or 
inanin1ate, appears to have been very ge- 
nerally diffufed through almoft every quar- 
ter of the globe. SOlne proofs of this have 
already been adduced, and others yet re- . 


" 1lillg, or cauft 0/ thi1lgs, fluas darlazefs hey01Zd all cOTlcrption; 
Cl an unknown darknefs." BRYANT'S Egypt, p. I ïo. 
t Purch. Pilgrimage, b. viii. c. 6. 


E4 


. 
111all1, 
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SECT. ll1ain, which equally lllcrit the attention of 
I. the Inythologifi. 


IX. IX. Several of the ancient Philofophers, 
Opinions of r. h r. h d I .. 
the ancient lrOm W atever lOUrCeS t ey rC\V t 1elf In- 
Philofo r . . . d . h M r.. h . 
phcrs. - lormatlon, COlnCI e WIt OleS 111 t elf 
notions refpeéting the origin of the \,"orld. 


T. 
Orpheus. 



 


I. Orpheus, both fronl. the reillote an- 
tiquity of the period in \vhich he is :Cïid to 
l1ayc flourifhed, and from the Inore accu- 
rate re{enìblance of his 1) r ften1 to that of 
the Hebrew Legil1ator, firft de{eryes OUf 
notice u . In the fecond of his Hymns, he 
invokes Night, or Darkne1S, as the parent 
both of gods and men, and as the origin of 
all things; "\\Toríhipped by n10rtals under 
the mythological name of Venus, a name 
probably intended to conver the idea of 
creative love x . He appears al[o to have 


11 I mean not to aífer
, that Orph
eus was aEtually the Au- 
thor of the poems afcribed to him; for that point is fome- 
\vhat dubious: but it may not be improper to obferve, that 
the argument ,vill remain equal1y thong, whether they be 
the compofition of Orpheus, or of any other ancient Gleek 
mythologifi. 
x NV
'l"a .sE
. 'ì'E
ETEiFCt.
 aE-lO'OIMx.J nð'E 
aJ Ct
ð'gwJl. 
Nl.l; 'ì'HE
J) 'liJanfIJJI, 
, Y.CtJ Kt:7Tg'JI Y.Ct.7\EO"ltJfJ-O. 
HY)IN. ii. 


Thus 
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filppofcd, that the world "\-vas created by CIIAP. 
the agency of an enlanation ii-om the II. 
Deity, ,vhom he fl:yles " The Firfi Born, 
" the Parent both of gods and lTIen;" co- 
inciding, in this re[peél:, both with the 
J ewiíll, the Chrifiian, and the Hindoo 1)Tf- 
terns. The Firfi Born is further tÚd, like 
the oriental Brahrna, to have fprung froIn 
the Inundane egg, previous to his com- 
mencing the ,york of creation. 


It is '\vorthy of notice, that this myfte- 
rious perfonage is addreíTed by Orpheus, ill 
the follo\Ning remarkable ternlS; 
rr

.,.roYCijJo%l Y.XÀEW J'
q;u';1, [-J-Eyall, Ct
S-E
o7rÀayY..1CiIl:J 
!}.OYEII7J, xeUCJEaHn:l CGY:ZÀì\OfUl-Cill 'WiEe'JYECJ(j"
!I, 
'l"CWeObCiXII, cyEIIECJ
1I f.J.';('Y..X
WII .9-Vi1TWII T' CGII.9-ew7TWII. 
H Y ::\1 N. V. 


If it be not too prefU111ptuous to hazard 
[uch a conjeét:ure, it is pollible, that under I 
the term dlCþtJ'i'j, vvhich COlnmentators do 
not account for vcry h1.tisfaé1:orily, may b
 
conveyed forne imperfeé1: kno\\"'ledge of the 
double naturc, divine and human, of our 
blefièd Lord, the true l.
ogos, and [ole cre- 
ator of the univerfc. The notion, fo farni- 
liar to the Pagan vyorld, efpecially to the 


Thus We rcad in the l\Iofaical cofino!!onv J CI darl,ncfs was 
" ; 
" upon the f.lce of the deep." 


I--lin- 
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SECT. Hindoos, of an incarnate deity, may per- 
I. haps haye been derived from a mutilated 
tradition of that myíterious article of our 
faith, by. \vhich alone ,ve hope to obtain 
{al'
ation, and "\vhich appears to have been 
aélually revealed to our firft parents Y . 'Vith 
regard to the expreffions, Tavpo6oav, and 
X
V(]"E{xl(]"lV aY"-^À.oftEVOV 'Ø"TE
UYE(]"(]"lJl, they IDa y 
perhaps have originated from the well 
known cherubic emblems, ",-hich had been 
difplayed to mankind long before the pro- \ 
mulgation of the Jewií11 Law z . One can- 
not ho"\veyer ayoid being [truck with the 
refemblance of the latter of the{e epithets, 
" exul ting in his golden \vings," to the 
fcriptural J'ìÐn,O, beautifully as ",'en as 
ju{Hy paraphrafed by Milton, "doye like 
" [at brooding a ." 


Juftin l\1artyr bas preferved an oath of 
Orpheus, ,vhich merits {orne degree of no- 
tice. "1 adjure thee, the heaven, the 
" \vork of the great and wife God; I ad- 
" jure thee, the Voice of the Father, ,,
hich 
Ie he firfi: uttered, "V hen by his \vifdom he 


Y Gen. iii. I..
. 
z Gen. iii. Z{. See Parkhurfi's IIeb. Lex. vox :1iJ. 
a See Parkhurfi's Heb. Lex. ,"ox. 'In,. 


" laid 



- 
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it laid the foundations of the whole world." C H..\ P. 
_ The word Voice is aílèrted by J uftin IvIir- I I. 
tyr to be equivalent to Loges. "In this 
" paßàge," fays. he, "Orpheus fiyles the 
"Logos, Voice, for the fake of poçtical 
" nletre, as is manifefi: from what occurs 
"a little above, where, \vhen the metre 
" allo\ved hinl. to 
o [0, he denominates 
.:-c this very perfonagc, Logos, as for in- 
" fiance, 
"Looking towards the divine Logos, reverence him h." 
. 


Some perfons haye {uppo[cd, tbat Orpheus 
entertained an idea, fin1ilar to that of the 
ancient Etrurians, conceriling the duration 
of the prcfent order of things; and ",,-hich, 
though I kno\v not h(
v it originated, is 
familiar to thé Chrii1:ian "\vorld ; namely, 
that fronl. the era of the creation, to the 
final difiòlution of'the uniyerfc, a period of 
fix thoufand years "ill 
lapfe. "In the 
"fixth gene[ation," :í:1YS Orpheus, to' ceafe 


b OVfaliOIi òg)!ltCl1 O"f, .9æ [J-EyaÀll O"cCþ!J ff'ì'C
, 
AV
'1J1I ógy',çw O"f tZJaTfo;, 'T)'ill (f
ey
a'To 'Wgc.nQII
 
"HliUa;t, Y..OO"p-o
 "7r..",*'Ta Éa,ç S-'1Jp;a.'TO (21:J;"Ci.IÇ. 
l-Ianc a.Vð''I)II JuCtinus intcrpret
tur ÀO
/OII. EVTav9a, ait, 
O
 

 
 po' ';\ C\_" 
).OYOIi a.L'òr,II ò'" TO 'ZlT(H
TIY.OII Ollop.a
u P-E7fOIi "-;'1 0: ..
'" OtJT"'
 EXEI, 
awo T
 P-')(fO/ IlijgoO".9f1i, 'rtj P.ETgl:! O"v'ì'X ClJ fllr-ro; f:tL'T:;;, ;..oyoP ,æn. 
()IIop.açu". EqJ'1J ya
 
X:,ç 
i ;..çYOli .9-UOIi ß?\E
 
ç, 7
To/ '.:i:f'!!crEð'
E!)e. 
ORl'H. Op. Edit. Gefi1er, r. s(j-t. 
" the 
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SECT. "the harmony of fong c ." It is perhap&
 
I. ho\veyer, too bold to deduce fneb fenti- 
ments froin [0 obfcure a paí1àge. 



F'rom there detached fragments, the opi- 
nion of Orpheus, refpeé1ing the creation of 
the "\vorld, 111ay imperfeétly be gathered; 
but Cedrenus has pre[erved a more me- 
thodical and better detailed account of 
the fyf1:em of that åncient Writer. "In 
" the beginning, according to the doétrinc 
" of Orpheus, \vas created the ether. Chaos
 
". and gloomy night the firfl of all things, 
ç, enveloped it on every {ide, and occa- 
"honed an univerfal obfcurity. Never- 
"thele:íS, there ,vas a Being, incompre- 
" henfible, {uprelne, and prc-exifting; the 
" Creator of all things, as ",-ell of the ether 
" itfelf, as of \vhat{oever is under the ether. 
" The earth ,vas hitherto invifible on ac- 
" count of the darkne:fS, till the light-, 
" burfiing through the ether, illuminated 
" the ","'hole creation. That light ,vas the 
" Being before mentioned, eyen he that is 


c -f.x. 1 ?J Jl Ell 'YEVf'f ((þ'tJ0"11i of(þw
) Y..CtTa.'7:'Cl.vcret1fi Y..Ocr/-,OIl ao
ð'r,ç- 
Severior Neanùer in Theognidcm, putat Orphea bune ver- 
furn pofuiífc-, de nobilibus illis VI millenorum annorum æta- 
tibus, de quibus Judæi, et ex his Chriîtiani. ORPH. Ope ed. 
Gefner) p. 3 i9. 


" aboy'" 
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t... above all things. His name is Wifdonl, CHAP. 
" Light, and Life; but thefe three po\vers II. 
" are one power, the ftrength of ,vhich is 
-, the invifible, the incolnprehenfible God. 
· , From this power aU things "\vere pro.. 
t: duc
d, incorporeal principles, the {un, 
u the moon, their În:flúences, the fiars, the 
-, land, and the {ea; together \vith all 

, things in them, ,vhcther thcy be vifible, 
,. or ,vhethér they be invifible. The hu- 
., man raèe was fornlcd by an immediate 
H aél of the Deity, and received fronl him 
-. a rcafonable foul. Thus \vere aU things 
.., created by the three nal11CS of the one 
only God, and he is all things d." 
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SECT. 2. Pythagoras, in a manner [omewhat 
I. finlilar to Orpheus, appears to have faHen 
into the early hc.refy of materialifin, though, 
}>rth:
oras.like hinl, he afcribes the creation of the 
\\Torld to unity firfi: producing a duad. 
" The beginning of all things," :C'lYs he, 
" is unity; but from unity fprung an in- 
" finite duad, fubjeB:, like matter, to unity 
" as its caure. From unity and the in- 
"finite duad, \yere produced nUlnbers; 
" from numbers, points; from points, lines; 
" fron1 lines, planes; and from planes, fo- 
"lids. From there ,vere formed fenúble 
" bodies, of '" hich there are four elcments; 
" fire, "'"I'atcr, earth, air. Laftly, fron1 the 
H elen1.cnts, by various tran[mutations, "\yas 
" produced the univer{e, animated, intclli- 
H gent, and (pheroïdical. Light and dark- 
I' netS are equally diftributed through the 
" \vorld; and Ilian, the lord of the cre- 
,. ation, partakes of the nature of the 
" Gods e." 


, :"X'iJl i'i/ a:;n3 >'c.:.
Ei
 7.Ojmt'i), 
a9"" Moüo-"ç E
E$ETO. to ð'e av10 ç 
Opqievr; Hi T
 ,,:fi
 ß
b^o/ 0't;Jle1a
B', ón iJ
" TWJI GWTW/I TgUùJl ovo
a.1w, 
!,WXÇ SEOT'iTO; 7'<<' 'ZiT"1I7''' E,'il/ETO, Y.ct6 ctllTO
 En 7'(x' 'liJ"JI.ct. CED R. 
l-iit!. Compo p. 5ï. 
c: APX"II I-'_E/I 7'''''1/ å7f'''/ITWI/ 
oJla,
a. EYo. iJE T"C; p.(;Jla
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.. 
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 ?J'::"Ó'.If) T

 ag'
f-1:Jç. 't. 7'. Â. SUIDÆ Lex. vox 
nl.'
"yofæ;. 
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The \vhole of this fyfiern evidently pro- CHAP. 
ceeds upon geometrical principles; and II. 
con{equently in that re{pett is totally di - 
fimiIar to the Mo{aical cofmogony. 1---he 
reafon why it is here introduced, is prin- 
cipally on account of the rClnarkable ori- 
gin from which Pythagoras deduces the 
creation of the univerfe. Two proceed 
frotTI one, fornling conjunétly a triad; the 
author and di{pofer of all things. As for 
Tnan, he is {aid to partake of the nature of ,. 
God, and the cau{e of this participation is 
the foul which aninlates him. "lith re- 
gard to the com'ponent principles of this 
nlyft:erious part of man, various ,,-ere the 
fuppofitions of the ancient philo{ophers, 
and all equally difiant from the truth f; Jet 


f C( Zenoni Stoico animus, ignis viùetur-.Arifio-xenu3 
u l\1uficus, idemque philofophus, ipfius corporis intentionen1 
c. quamdam, velut in cantu ct fidibus, quæ armonia dicitur: 
" tic ex corporis totius natura et figura varios motus cieri. 
(C tanquam in cantu fonos-Xenocrates animi figuram et 
H quafi corpus negavit eßè, verum nutTIerum dixit e{fe, cu- 
n jus vis, ut jam ante Pythaguræ virum eft, in natura max- 
" uma effete Ejus dottor Plato triplicem finxit animum.'. 
]\iIofes himfclf nlaintains the blood to be the 
'rJ), or animal 
principle ()f life; and, as the fame wonl feetTIs to occur oc- 
cafionally ill the fenfe of foul, (Parkhuríl indeed denies this) 
the notion of blood being the foul may frOln this circum- 
fiance have been derived to forne of the heathens. "Em- 
u Fcdor les 
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SECT. 


3. 
Thales and 
Ana"\a5 0 - 
.ras. 


IJORÆ l\IOSAICÆ. 


I. 


in one point they, generally {peaking, una... 
nimouf1y agreed; its di '\ine origin, and the 
rcfelnblancc of its nature to that of the 
])city g. 


3. Several of the ancient {ages, without 
entering into any fpecial account of the 
procefs of the creation, more or lefs agree 
,yith Mo[es in "\vhat they do lnaintain. 
Among there, may be reckoned Thales the 
MilcíÏan, and Anaxagoras. Thales main- 
tained, that water was the origin of aU 
things, and that God "Tas that {uprellle 
intelligence, ,vho formed all things out of 
,vater h. Anaxagoras taught, that the uni- 


(.( pcdocIes animum effe cenfet cordi fuffufum fanguinem. fr 
'l't:LL. Tufc. Difp. lib. i. feEt 9, 10. 
g " Ergo animus (qui.) ut ego dieo.) diyinus) eft, ut Eu- 
" rip ides auùet dicere, deus. Et quidem.) fi deus aut anima 
CC" aut ignis eft, idenl eft aninlus hon1inis-Sin autenl eft 
.. quinta quædam natura ab Ariflotele induéta primum; 
H hæc et deorum eft et animorun1. Hanc nos fententiam fe- 
" (
uti, his ipús verbis in confolatione hoc expreffirnus : ani- 
h Jl10rUm nulla in terris origo inveniri potefi-Quicquid eft 
" ilJud, quod ièntit, quoù 1ãpit, quod vivit, quod viget, cæ- 
H kite et divinum.) ob earn que rern æternunl fit neeetfe eft:' 
'TIYLL. Tufc. Difp. lib. i. tëa. 26, 2ï. 
h Ú Thales enim l\lilefius, qui primus de talibus rebus 
" l1uæfivit.) aquanl dixit initium e{fe rerum. . Deum autenl 
l( (am men
em, '111'1" y 
1.i.U
 c ' ,pt1:a fingerct." CICEltO de 
:Kat. 
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\ 
\rerfe remained in a fiate of chaotic confu- CHAP. 
:lion, till arranged in order by the wifdonl II. 
of the Deityi. 


. 


4. In a ÍÌl11ilar manner, one of the 4. 
. f 1 G k d .r. . b Hefiod. 
I oft anCIent 0 t le . ree poets elcrl es 
" Chaos, as firft exifiing. Next was pro- 
H duced the fpacious earth, the feat of the 
H immortals, Tartarus hid within the re- 
"ceífes of the ample globe, and divine 
fÇ Love, the moft beautiful of the deities. 
"From Chaos fprung Erebus, and black. 
" Night; and from the union of Night and 
" Erebus were born Ether and the Dayk. n 


In tbe midfi: of this mythological de- 
fcription, we may ftill difcover evident 
traces of the primeval tradition. Out of 
Chaos is produced the globe of the earth ; 
2!nd di vine Love, perfonified in the charaéter 
of a beautiful í}Tlph, bears a con{picuous 
part in the cofmogony. Evening 1 and 


Kat. Deor. lib. i. cap. 10. ^PX'lJJI fA-êll 'llJali'Z'IIJJI ÍJ
(ùp ÍJ7rE),'lJÇa.TO. 
DIOG. LAERT. in Vita That 
. 
 t\ 
1 naJiTa. Xp')7
<<'Ta. ')711 Ò
8. UTa. 

ç r"^.
"', <<:.ITa. cJ'EH.07f1-"Ij{7Ç.ø 
DIOG. LAERT. in Vito Anax. 


k HTO' p..ell 'liJflJJT'f'(l, Xa.o
 'YEJlêT'. "tiTap E7rE'Ta 
Ta,' EV
vnp'tJç, It. T. ^. HESIOD, Theog. lIa: 
J Ercbus, IIeb. ::1i1'. 


''''OL. I. 


l' 


nIght 
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SECT. night are next introduced; and lafi:ly day 
I. and the ethereal light are genërated. 



. 
Ariftõpha- 
!lCS. 


. 
5. There Í.s a curious paffage in the 
"Torks of Arifi:ophanes, "\v hich nearly co- 
incides with the- {entiments of HefÌod. 
"Chaos, and Night, and black Erebus, 
" and wide Tartarus, firft exi:l1:ed; 
t that 
"time, there ,vas neither earth, air, nor 
"heaven. But in the bofom of Erebus, 
" black-"yinged Night produced an aërial 
" egg; from \vhich, in due fearon,' beau- 

' tiful Love, decked \vith golden wings, 

, ,vas born. Out of dark Chaos, in the 
" midí1: of "vide-fpreading Tartarus, he be- 
" got our race, and called us forth into the 
H lightm." 


x. x. Befide
 the traditional accounts, which 
.T E' hO\ all's 
name the heathen nations po:lfeßèd, of the cre- 
1\ nown to . ... h ld f h h 
tl1-:: Pagans. atloll of t e wor , to many 0 t em t e 
peculiar name of God was not unknown" 
Philo Byblius, by \vhom the "
orks of San- 
choniatho vtere traníIated into the Greek 
language, informs us, that that ancient Au- 
thor "\vrote a faithful narrative of J e\vifh 


" tn Xv.,o
 'iV, "lXl N:.:
, EpE
O' 'r! pÛ"C(.11 'fijflJJTO', Yo", TC'-rTctf(;
 atl
 
e,
" 
. r;. 1\. ARlS'I'Ol'lI. Aves, 694. 


affairs, 
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, 
attàirs, having received his principal in- CHAP. 
formation on that head from J erombaal, II. 
the Prieít of the God J euo n . It is not im- 
probable, if ,ve may argue from iÌmilitude 
.. of names, and from the remotenefs of the 
period in which Sanchoniatho flouriíhed, 
that .this Jerombaal was the Gideon of 
Scri pture, fly led in the Book o( ..T udges, 
from his contention with the woríhippers 
of Baal, J erubbaal o. 


Diodorus Siculus, after enumerating fe- 
veral Pagan legil1ators, who claimed' for 
their laws the fanétion of different deities, 
concludes with mentioning the name of 
Mo{es, \vho, he :G1.Ys, prefcribcd his ordi- 
nances to the J e\vs, llnde! the authority of 
tbe God Jao p. 


The nallle of Jupiter Sabazius, as Sel. 
den jufily rClnarks, is clearly derived fron1. 
Jehovah Sabaoth, a terlll perpetually ap- 


it "Is-opel 
ë T" ltiJ'ip1 I
ð'a"ùv t:t'WJ'&Ef'CtTcX, 
TJ '!
J 'l'0'; 'l'gO'lrO'
 
Ct' 
'TøJ
 o
op.a.'n
 ..(.UTCùIl 'l''' C'UP.(þCA:IiOT"T(X" 1:Ct'ì'XOUIi,,,,s.CùIi ÍI ß'ijPUTJO;, EI- 
1.Yí(þWJ
 'fa ÍI'lTOf.J.Ii'ì'ìfJ.(x'T(x' 'Zi]"g
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 jfpHÙ
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EUSEB. Præp. Evan. lib. i. C:lp. ix. 
o Judg. vi. 3 2 . 
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Dl0D. SIC. Bib. Ilifi. lib. i. p. 84. edit. Rhodomanni. 
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SEcyr. plied to the Moft High, in the page of R
,. 
I. yelation q; and that the celebrated Tetra- 
grammaton, the incommunicable name 
;1'i1', ,vas '\
ell known to the Greeks, ap- 
pears abundantly from the \vritings of Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, and Diodorus Siculus T . 
Even the immediate infttuments of ido- 
 
latry ,,"ere fometimes forced to bear their 
tefi:imony to the fupremacy of the God of 
J[rael; and IAo was pronounced by the 
oracle of Apollo to be the firft and the 


'1 cc Undenam Jupiter Sabazius? nonne a Jehovah Sa.. 
re baoth, quod inculcante tæpius Jeremia propriun1 Dei Opt. 
H Max. nomen?" SELD. Proleg. in Dis Syr. cap. iii. 
r Cit
d by Selden, de Dis Syr. Synt. ii. cap. I. Refpetl- 
ing the manner in which the peculiar name of God became 
known to the Heathens, it is well obferved by Lord Prefi-. 
dent-Forbes, that, " though the Roman people and religion 
U were but modern, compared \vith that of fome other na- 
" tions, yet is their Jovis Pater" which took much time 
o 
U be corrupted into Jupiter, very ancient; and, if they had 
IC their theology from the Hetrufcans, or the Phenicians, the 
cc term Jehovah muft have been very pure and diftinB:, 
H when it came firft into Italy, to have remained fo long fo 
tc uncorrupted, as we fee it did. No man, in his fenfes, 
U will think the ancient Greeks and Italians borrowed fron1 
cc the detefied Jews the name of their God; and therefore 
,. it may be fafely concluded, that th
 name, which -tra- 
ce veIled thus into Greece and Italy, in the eatlieft times, 
a was the name of the God of the whole earth, ufcd and 
c.- h
noured by all fleíh." Thoughts concern. ReIig. p. 17 8 . 
grea tefl: 
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grcatc11: of deities s . In a íimilar Inanner CHAP. 
the Hindoos, though they might not pre- II. 
cifely be acquainted with the very name 
of Jehovah, were yet not ignorant of its 
purport. They a{cribed the \vork of cre- 
ation to TIIA'r 'YRICH 1St, the ielf-exifiing 
Being, the uncau[ed caufe of all things. 


XI. \Vith regard to the particular num- XI. 
. . Ufe of the 
ber of days whIch were employed In the fa?b. ath . 
creation of the ,vorld, it I has been already 
:

nt

ng 
fh h h . P fi E firft grand 
e\\-n, t at t e anCIent er lans and tru- week of thr; 
rians ,vere not unacquainted vv"ith it. The creation. 
ufe of the fabhath, and the diviííon of time 
into weeks, which can only be accounted . 

or on the fuppofition of a remote tradition 
of the grand wec
 of the creation, [cems 
to have pervaded nearly every part of the 
globe. Eu{ebius, in his Præparatio EYa
- 
gclica, cites {everal of the ancient poets, 
)Vho {peak of the feventh day as being 
holy; HeíÏod and Homer both unite in 
afcribing to it a degree of fuperior :h'lnétity ; 
and Callimachus aírerts, that upon it all 
things were fin
fi1ed U. The fabbath is faiq 
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to haye been obfcr\-ed anlon
 the ancient 

 
inhabitants of Arabia, previous to the era 
of Mahomet; confequentlr, although that 
Impoftor confirmed the obfervation of 1l.lCll 
an ordinance, he could not be (aid to have 
firfi: enjoined it to his followers, from the 
1:no\vledge which he poífeffed of the books 
of Mofes x . Thus alfo the natives of Pegll 
airemble together, for the purpofes of de- 
votion, on one fixed day in every week Y ; 
and the people of Guinea refl: from their 
accuftomed occupations of fifhing and agri- 
culture, cyery feyenth day throughout the 
year Z. 


As for the divifion of time into weeks, 
it extends from the Chrifiian fiates of Eu-: 
rope to the remote íhores of Hindoftan, 
and has equally prevailed among the J e\ys 


· C\'. IF P 
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'1VE' 100cun, 
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EUSF.ß. Præp. Evang. lib. xiii. cap. 13. 
x. Pure'h. Pilgrimage, b. iii. c. 2. 
Y Ibid. b. v. c. S. 
:z Ibid. b. vi. c. IS. 


and 
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and the Greeks, the R<?mans and the Goths; CIIAP. 
nor v"ill it be eafy to account for this ] I. 
unanin1ity upon any other fuppofition, than - 
that ,,-hich is here adopted. 


Evcn the Mofaical 111ethod of reckoning 
by nights inft:ead of by days has prevailed 
in more than one nation. The polií11ed 
Athenians computed the [pace of a day 
from fun[ct to {un[et a; and from a fimilar 
CUfiOlTI of our Gothic anceftors, during 
their abode in the forefts of Germanyb, 
words expreffive of fuch a mode of calcu- 
lation have been derived into our 0\"11 
language c . The [aITIe cuftonl, as we are 
informed by Cefilr, preyailed among the 
Celtic nations. "All the Gauls," fays he, 
"conceive them{elves to be fprung fron1- 
" father Dis, and they affirn1. it to have 
"been handed down to them by the 
"Druids. For this reafon, they n1ea[ure . 
" time not by the number of days, but of 


. 


a (( Eos (fcil. Athenienfes) a fole occafo ad folem itèruUl 
cc occidentem omne iù mediuu1 tempus unUl11 diem efiè di- 
"cere." AUL. GELL. NaB:. Attic. lib. iii. cap. 2. 
b " Nec dierun1 numerum, ut nos, fed nottiun1 compu- 
C( tant (fc. Germani). Sic conftituunt, fic condicunt. No,- 
(t ducere diem videtur." 'I'AC. ùe 1\lor, Germ. C. I I. 
C Such as flrtlligbt,je'wlÌgbt. 
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" l1Ìghts. 
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SECT. tc nights. Accordingly, they obferye their 
I. "birth-days, and the beginnings of months 
" and years, in fuch a manner, as tp caufe 
" the day to follow the night d. " We may 
perhaps here likewife, in the imaginary 
de[cent of the Gauls, trace the fame ge- 
neral tradition, ,vhich has {pread it[elf fa 
widely, of all things being fprung from 
night and darkneíS. 


The refult of the whole inquiry is, that 
the accurate re{emblance between the Mo.:.. 
{aical account of the creation, and the va- 
rious cofinogonies of the Heathen "vorId, 
fufficiently fl1ews, that they aU originated 
from one çommon {ource; ,,-hile the ftrik
 
ing contrafi: bet\veen the unadorned ÍÌln- 
plicity of the one, and the allegorical tur- 
gidity of the others, acçurately diftinglliíhes 
the in{pired narrative from the diítorted 
tradi tion. 



 Cæf. de Bell. Gall. lib. vi. cap. 18. 
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C HAP. III. 


P ItGAN ACCOUNTS OF THE PERIOD BET\YEEN 
'"fHE CREATION AND THE DELUGE. I. P.A- 
RADISE. II. THE FALL. III. THE SERPENT. 
IV. TRADITIONS OF THE PRO::\IISED MES- 
SIAH. V. CAIN AND ABEL. YI. LONGE- 
YITY OF THE PATRIARCH5. VII. GIANTS. 
,-ill. NU1\IBER OF GENERATIONS :BE- 
'"l'\VEEN ADAl\I AND NOAH. 


TH E events" ",,
hich took place bet\yeen fagan ac- 
I ... h ld d 1 d I counts of 
t 1e creatIon of t e 'v or an t 1e e uge, the period 
b . d " .r. h .. I between 
are Ulïe In lUC remote antIquIty, t 1at the creatim 
..G.. 1 d " l and the d
- 
vve are not to expeCL any very met 10 Ica lugc
 
and accurate account of then1 among the 
Pagan nations. Their annals feldom ex- 
tended beyond the catafirophe of the flood, 
"\vhich formed an almoft impenetrable bar- 
ricr to the excuríÏons of curiofity; yet, 
notwithftanding this circulnftance, the an- 
tediluvian hifiory of Mo{es ,viII _be found 
ob[curely recorded in nlany profane tra- 
ditions. 


I. The Author of the Pentateuch, after J. 
having dc[cribed the procefs of the cre- Paradiíe. 
ation, informs us, that man ,vas placed by 
the 
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SECT. the Deity in the garden of Paradife. Thig 
I. faYol
red portion of the earth is reprefented, 
as containing "\\-?ith.in itfelf every external 
objeét capable of conférring happineíS. The 
beauty of its fcenery, the {alubrity of it5 
climate, the variety and excellence of its 
ii-uits, all contributed to the beatitude of 
the firí1: pair, and tended to elevate their 
thoughts to that Being, who ,vas the au- 
thor and contriver of {uch numerous blef- 
fings. Confidered in this poin t of yiew, it 
,vas equally a delightful refidence for man, 
and a kind of magnificent telnplc con{e- 
crated to the {ervice of God. Its yerv 
01 
name conveyed the idea of happinefs and 
pleafure, ,vhich can on]y exifi: in their full 
perfeétion, when the will of man tho- 
roughly coincides ,vith the" ill of God, 
and \vhen obedience is unattended with 
tho{e painful aas of felf-denial, and ,vith 
that hatred on the part of a debaf"d world, 
which at prefent arc inevitably attached 
to it. 


1'he beaut of the garden of Paradife 
cannot be conveyed to our minds in a 
ftronger light, than by conlidering, that 
heaven itfelf is frequently deíìgnated by 
this very appellation. '" To day 1halt thou 
H be 
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, he \vith nle in Paradi{
," ,vas the confo- CHAP. 
latory promi{e of our bleíred Saviour to III. 
the penitent thief. H If, therefore, we al
e 
" tåught," (to ufe the ,vords of a late pious 
prelate) " that heaYCll refembles the garden 
" of Eden, it feelTIs fair and rea{anable to 
" conclude, that the garden of Eden re- 
" {Clnblcd heaven, and ",,
ás, fron1 the be- 
.:, ginning, intended to do fa; that, likð 
"the temple under the La,v, and the 
" church under the Gofpel, it ,vas, to its 
, , happy po{feí1òrs, a place choíèn for the 
"refidence of God; a place'" defigncd to 
" reprefent and furnifn them "\vith ideas of 
" heavenly things; a place {acred to con- 
" tenlplation and de\"otion; in one ,vord, 
" it \vas the prin1itiYc telnple a
d church, 
" formed and con{ccrated for the ufe of 
" nIan, in his ftate of innocence. There, 
" undifiurbed by care, and as yet unaf- 
"íàiled by temptation, a11 his faculties 
" perfea, and his appetites -in {ubjettion, 
" he '\valkcd "\vith God, as a rnan ,valketh 
" \vith his friend, and enjoyed communioIl 
" with heayen, though his abode \\'as upon 
"earth. lIe ftudied the y,,-orks of God, as 
" they came frefll fron1 the hands of the 
" 'Norkn1afi:er ; and in the creation, as in a 
" glafs, he ,vas taught to behold the gIo- 
" rie
 


. 
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SECT: "ries of the Creator. Trained, in th
 
. I. "[chool of Eden by the material elelnents 
" of a viúble "\\?orld, to the knowledge of 
" one, that is immaterial and invifiblc, he 
" found hin1{elf excited by the beauty of 
" the piél:ure, to afpire after the tranfcen- 
" dant excellence of the: diyine original a .

 


. Such \vas the Paradife of Scripture; and 
from it the Heathens derived that belief in 
a ftate of prifi:ine integrity, and that idea of 
the peculiar íàcredne[s of groves, which 
prevailed fo "Qniverfally among them. 


A notion appears to have been very 
"\videly difiùfed, that mankind formerly 
lived in complete happinefs and unfiained 
innocence; that {pring reigned perpetually, 
and that the earth fpontaneoufly gave her 
increafe. "Imnlediately after the birth of 
" man," fays Hefiod, " the golden age com- 
IC lllenced, the precious gift of the inlmor- 
" tals who ackno,,;rledged Chronus as their 

'foyereign. 
1ankind then led the lifè of 
" the Gods, free from tormenting cares, 
"and exempt from labol1r and {orro\v. 
" Old age "\vas unkno\vn; their limbs \vcre 
H braced "\vith a perpetual, igour, and the 


a Bp. Horne's Sermons, "01. i. p. 6S. 


" eyiIs 
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" evils of di{ea[e were unfelt. '''hen the CHAP. 
" hour of diiIolution arrived, death afiùmed III. 
" the mild afpeét of fleep, and laid afide 
" all his terrors. Every blcffing was theirs; 
" the fruits of the earth {prung up {pon.... 
lC taneouíly and abundantly; peace reigned, 

, and her companions were happil1efs and 
" pleafure b." 


A finlilar idea, though not expreífed \YÍ tIt 
the elegance of the clafiîcal mythologi{b;
 
occupied the minds of our Gothic ancef- 
tors. T"he firfi: inhabitants of the "'
orld, 
Gccording to the ufual {Jllen1 of the Hea- 
then nations, \-vere confidered by them as 
fOlnething lTIOre than human; their abode 
was a magnificent hall, glittering with Gur- 
niíhed gold, the manfion of love, joy, and 
ti.iend{hi p. 1"'he very meaneR of their 
utenfils were compofed of the faITIe pre- 
cious materials, and the age acquired the 
denomination of golden. Such was the 
happincfs of the primitive race of mcrta1s; 
a happinc{s which they ,vere deíì:ined nut 
\ 


b .r2ç ôp.oSev ïE'Y"a.71 Seol .9V'iTOI T' av.9 f llJ71'ol, 
Xp:JcrfOV fA-EV 'li1fW'r'S-a. ï'EIiOÇ P.EpOW'(.I}J/ cx.v.9F
71'lIJlI 
ADava TOI lfi1o'
crall.J O'ilVP.7l'HX. 
fÑfJ-"1' EXOVTE
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0 << << · to 
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 E
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S.I:CT. long to enjoy.. The blifsful period of in- 
J. nocence was [0011 contalninated; certain 
VyrOlnen arriyed from the country of the 
giants, 
nd by their fcduétive blandifhments 
. corrupted its prifline integrity and purityc. 


The circulnftance, ,vhich principally de- 
fcr,-es notice in this ancient tradition, is 
the caufc affigned by the Goths for the 
termination of their golden agc. vVomen 
are faid to haye corrupted it; and thus to 
llaye intro_duced fin and mifery into the 

;orl(L It may perhaps be difficult to pro- 
nounce whether this be an alluÍÌon to the 
I 
fatal tranfgrcffion of our fÌrft parent, or 
'\\7 hcther it may not rather refer to the in- 
tcrcourfe betvveen the fOllS of Scth and the 
daughters of Cain, \vhich \vas the principal 
caufc of the uni \ crfal \\
ickednefs of the 
antediluyians d . In either cafe, its coin- 
cidence "\\ ith the page of Scripture is not a 
little renlarkable. 


1\ fimilar belief in an original fi:ate of 
purity is ftrenuouíIy maintained by the in- 
habitant
 of Hindo11an. "There can ari[e 
. " . 
... httle doubt, to ufe the \\lords of an ele- 
gant n10dern Hií1:orian, " but that by the 


r Ec1da
 Fab. vii. 


d Gen. '\ i. 2, 4. 
" Satya 
- 
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" Satya age, or age of perfeétion, the Brah- 
." mins ob[curely allude to the ftate of per- 

, fcaion and happine{
 enjoyed by man in 
H Paradi{e. It is ilnpoffible to explain \yhat 
" the Indian \vriters aífert concerning the 
" uni ver[al purity of 1l1anners, and the lux.. 
"urious and unbounded plenty prevailing 
" in that primitive era, without this {up- 
"pofitioll. Jufi:ice, truth, philanthropy, 
" "\vere then praéti{ed among all the orders 

, and claífes of n1ankind; there "\-yas then 
" no extortion, no CirCUlTIVention, no fr2.uu 
" ufed in their dealings one ,vi th another. 
Ie Perpetual oblations íìnoked on the al- 
e' tars of the Deity; every tongue uttered 

, prai{es, and every heart glo\vcd \vith gra- 
t, titude to the fupreme Creator. The 
" Gods, -'in token of their approbation of 
H the conduét of I mortals, conde{cended 
" frequently to become incarnate, and hold 
"perfonal converfe with the yet unde- 
" prayed race of n1ortals; to infi:ruél: them 
" in arts and fciences; to unveil their O\Y11 
(C fublimc funttions and pure nature, and 
H make them acquainted "vith the econo- 
" my of thofe celefi:ial regions, into \vhicll 
" they were to be immediately tranflatcJ, 
(( vfhen the period of their terrcftrial pro- 
" bat ion 
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SECT. "bation expired e." Nor is this notion of 
I. late origin among the Hindoos; Calanus, 
... according to Strabo, holds much the fame 
language. " Formerly," fays he, " corn of 
" all {arts abounded as plentifully as duft 
" does at prefent; and the fountains poured 
'" forth íl:reams, {orne of 
Tater, {orne óf 
" milk, forne of honey, {orne of wine, and 
" (orne of oiL Owing to this luxurious 
'
 abundance, man became corrupt, and fell 
" into all kinds of vvickedne{s; infomuch 
" that Jupiter, difgufted \vith fuch a fcene, 
" abolii11ed the ancient order of things, 
"and permitted the necefiàries of life to 
" be obtained only through the medium of 
" labour f," 


If from the realms of Hindofian ,,
e 
recur once more to claffical antiquity, ,,,"c 
111all difcoyer in the mythological ftoJY of 



 
tTauricc's Rift. of J-Tindoftan, vol. Î. p. 37 I. 
f To 'W1It^",c., 'ØctJi1. 1)11 cti..Ç;6TCù' Y.ct6 ct^EtlgCùIl 'W^1)g'J, "a$a.7rEp xa- 
_ 
t 't e: I: oil " "-" 
1:':1 Y.'JlE
)' Y..
6 "g')jJia, o' Ef
EOJi, "6 p.EII tlcJctTOÇ, 'Y"^aJ!Toç cr C(,^^a.6, 
r.. .. f\2 t\.
 f 
,.. X6 Of/.
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l. Cited 
in CLUVRR. Germ. Antiq. p. 22.5. Thus the denunciation 
óf Goel againfi .Adan1, ,r In the 1\\-eat of thy face 111alt thou 
,. eat bread:' 
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the garden of the Hcfperides, an eyident CHAP. 
tradition of the Mo{aical Paradifc. It is III. 
{aid to have produceJ golden fruit, and to 
have been guarded by a [erpent, which 
I.Jucretius de{cribes, as encircling wit its 
folds the trunk of the myfterious tree g . 
Hercules overcame. the ferpent and pof- 
felled hin1{elf of the fruit. This concluÍÌon 
of the fable is fuppofed, by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, to have originated fron) the promi{e 
delivered to the woman immediately after 
the fall. "The fiélion," fays he, " of thofe 
"golden apples kept by a dragon, '\-vas 
" taken from the ferpent ,,,hich tempted 
" Eyah; [0 was Paradife itfelf tranfported 4 
"out of Afia into Africa, and 111ade the 
" garden of the Hefperides: the prophe- 
" cies, that Chriíì: íhouId break the fer- 
H pent's head, and conquer the power of 
" hell, occafioncd 'the fàbIes of Hercules 
" killing the [erpent of the Heiþerides, and 
"de[cending into hell, and captivating 
C 1 h ,,' 
" eroerus. 


g "Aureaquc I-IeCperidun1 [cn"ans fulgcntia mala 
'c l\fi)cr, acerba tuens, imn1ani corpore ferpcns, 
H Arboris amplexus fiirpcm." 
LUCRE'!'. de Kat. Rer. lib. v. 33. 
II Raleigh's JIifi. of the 'V orId, p. ï 3. 
\ OLe I. G t"'rOlll 


.. 


. 
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SECT. From the holinefs of the garden of Eden, 
I. the Pagans probably borrowed their ancient 
& cuftom of confecrating groves to the wor- 
fhip of their various deities. That fuc}l 
was the cafe ""ith the inhabitants of Ca- 
naan, appears abundantly from numerous 
pafTages of Scripture, in "\vhich the ten- 
dency of the Ifraelites to this mode of ido- 
latry is feverely reprobated. Tacitus men- 
tions, a :ÍÌmilar cufiom as being prevalent 
among the Semnones, a tribe of the Ger- 
mans, and likewife among feveral other 
clans of the fame nation i. We are in- 
formed by Pliny, that among the Romans, 
trees ,vere formerly the" temples of the 
Gods; and that even in his time, accord- 
ing to the ancient rites, the fimpIe pea- 
:íàntry yet dedicated every tree, "\vhich fur- 
paíred the reft, to the Deity k. 


The defcription given by Quintus Cur- 
tius of the {acred grove of Jupiter H
m- 
mon is :fingularly beautiful, and almo1t 
prefent
 to the imagination the deep Blades 


i Tacit. de Mor. Gcrnl. 39, 40. 
k "Arbores fuere numinum templa, prifcoque ritu 1im.. 

c plicia rura, etiam nunc, Deo pr
cellentcm arborem di- 
'c cant." PLIN. N
t. Hift. lib. xii. c. I. 


and 
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and the cryfial fireams úf Eden. "At CHAP.. 
"length," fays he, " 
hey arrived at the III. 
"con{ecrated habitation of the Deity, 
",vhich, incredible as it may [eern, \vas 
" fituated in the midft of a vail: defert, and 
"1haded from the {un by fo luxuriant a 
" vegetation, that its beanlS could [carcely 
" penetrate through the thickne{s of the 
"foliage. The groves are \vatered by the 

, meandering fireams of numerous foun- 
"tains, and a wonderful temperature of 
" climate, refembling mofi: of all the de- 
le lightful {ea{on of {pring, prevails through 
(f the whole year with an equal degree of 
u [alubrity 1.". 


The fame ancient mode of worfilip pre- 
vailed likewi[e among the Celtic nations, 
and the Druidical rites were folemnized in 
n1yfi:ic circles of huge xocks, concealed from 
the gaze of profane eyes in the deep gloolll 
of immenfe forefts. 


Thus, even long after the tilne that Pa- 
radi[e "'was forfeited, fweet was its remen1- 
brance to the {ons of Adaln, and dclightful 
every image which could recal it to their 
recolleétion. The grove formed a part 


J Quipt. Curt. lib. iv. c. Î. 
G
 


equally 
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equall y in theif\ plea[ures, and in their re
 
li
ious rites; the {age delighted tu mufe 
beneath its cooling ihades, and the mofi: 
{olelTIÚ offices of a fplendid, though per- 
verted worfhip were p(ì.rformed within its 
gloomy receífes. 


II. The happinefs, vvhich man enjoyed 
in the garden of Eden, \vas probably of no 
very long duration. I-Ie tran
e;refTed the 
pofitive comrnandment of God, and thus 
became utterly depraved and corrupted. 
The taint of this rafl'l aét of difobedience 
derived itfelf to his relDotefi pofierity, and 
the whole race of his defcendants became 
.vitiated to the very heart. The unaffifted 
po\vers of our darkened underílandings are 
now unequal to the taik of comprehend:' 
ing divine truths; and, as long as v
'e re- 
main in a fiate of nature, even the Gofpel 
itfelf is fooliíhnefs to us. Spiritual myf- 
teri.es can only be {piritually difcerncd, and 
fpiritual difcernn1ent can only be acquired 
by the illumination of the Holy Ghofl m . 
" 


rn Hence the Apoftlc pr:lYs in behalf of the Ephefians, 
tbat God WI nll give unto them tr the fpirit of wifdom and 
,e reve1at
viï ;n t1.e knowledge of him: tbe '!Yes if their un- 
H derflanrl;ng being enligbtened; that they might know what 
H is the hope of his calling, and what the riches of the glory 
" of 
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While our intelleéts are by nature thus fpi- 
ritually blind, our other fàculties haye ex- 
perienced a fimilar degree of perverfion 
and dcpra\iatio
. vVe have equally loft the 
dcfire and the power to öbey the COln- 
mands of heaven. OUf affettions are íet 
upon things below, not upon things above; 
and the creature is 
et up as an objeét of 
woríhip, in oppofition to the Creator. Sunk 
in the deep fleep of fpiritual death, Vle are 
utterly unable of ourfelves to help OUf- 
{elves; and the fame Almighty voice, that 
once calJed our material frame out of its 
original nothing, muít again be exerted, 
ere we can be roufed froln our fatal le- 
thargy. " We are tied and bound \vith 
" the chain of our fins," fron'"} which no- 
thing but" the pitifulnefs of God's great 
" mercy can loo[e us." And even when 
that is effeéted, our fpiritual firength is fo 


U of his inheritance in the faints; (Epher. i. 17.) that they 
It might be able to comprehend the breadth, and length, and 
cc depth, and height; and to know the love of Chrifi, which 
" paífeth knowledge." EpheC iii. 18. 
Thus Ep. Reynolds; " All the good we have is fron1 
" God; he only n1ufi be fought unto for it; we have none 
If in ourfelves: I kno,v that in me, that is in my fieth, 
U dwelleth no good thing; ewe call nât
è" think, nor JpCdl.=, 
" llO1" do it." REYNOLDS'S 'Vorks, firfi Serm. on Hofea, 


p. 74Î. 


G3 


"Tithered, 
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SECT. '\vithered, and {o decayed, that we cannot 
I. advance a fingle fiep from the door of Qur 
prifon-houfe, without the confi:ant preve- 
nient grace of the blefièd Spiri
n. 


The manner, in which this miferable 
change was effe8ed, is {aid, ill th
 Penta- 
teuch, to have been by our firft Far
nts 
eating of the fi.uit of a particular tree, in 
direét defiance of God's expre1S prohibition. 
An evil {pirit aífumed the form of a fer- 
pent, and inflated their minds with a proud 
defire of acquiring knowledge, fuperior to 
that with which God had endo\ved them. 


n An accurate inquiry into the nature of the human foul 
obliged even a Pagan Philofopher to confefs the truth of thefe 
dothines, though he vainly afcribed to philofophy that in. 
fluence which belongs to the Spirit of grace alone. r
lI"'c:rXtjc:r1 
oycxe, 1) 
. òç, 0' tp
^of-'a.!:JEtçJ å'n 'ti1a.pa^a

(7a. af.lTCù) Tfj) 
f.lX'i) 
 tp,.. 
]..fJ(7o(þ,a (aTfX/lJJ' .ðIA
EðEMENHN Ell '1'0/ (7'lIJfA-a.'T1 xtXl ifÄ1pOc:rx
- 
JlOM't)p..U't)lI, .l'ßcx.'ì'xa
ofl-srtjÞ 
e, 
c:r7l'se. 

. s'fYp.B, 
''''' 7

 c:rX07l'uc:rS"". 
'l"1X- OPTa, a,^,^a. p..'t) CtUT't)lI 
,' a.ÌJT'1}Ç, "al U ifÄ1""c:r?J a.
",,9,'7 "a^U1
gu- 
p..ë'1)lI, ,..
, Tt3 E'fYfl-OU 'T't)" d'UÞOT't)1'a. "a.TId'
c:ra, ò-n 
,' E?r,$U
I""
 E5"U) 
-!21; AN MA^I1:TA A'rTO
.O AE.ðEMENOE 
"rAAHnTnp 
EIH T!l- ðE
E1:eAI) ò71"ep 'ov, ,^syw, 'Y''ì'"",o-Xl:1c:rlll 05 Q;I,^ofl-a9E6' 
ÒTI HT
 'WCtga,^cx.
ouqa. 
 (þ,,^oc:ro(þ
a. EX1èc:ra." aUTt.)I' 'T't), 
uX't)I', 'i';f'fl-a 

<<'F.x
f.l$uTal, "cu ,^UE'
 E7nXUpU. Speaking afterwards of the 
blindnefs of the foul, he afièrts, that difeafes are not the only 
evil confequenc
s which refult from an indulgence of the 
paffions; a,^"^' ó 'lJttþT
1I p..S'ì"5"O' 'TE J!GlJ!c.;" J!al Ec:rXaTOÞ En ,-I TO"fTO 
I1A1::XEI (fcit. 
 
tlXf)}J KAI 01' AOrlzETAI A"fTO. PLAT. 
Phæd. {ea. 33. 


In 
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In an evil hour they lifiened to the fug- C II A P 
 
geftions of the tempter, and forfeited at III. 
once their innocence and their immor- 
tality. 


Various traditions, nlore or Iefs agreeable 
to this account, have been preferved in the 
r
cords of Paganifm. An idea of loft in- 
tegrity feems to have pervaded nearly the 
whole world, and to have infeparabJy min- 
gled it{elf with the religious. belief of al- 
nlofi: eyery people. This notion moft par- 
ticularly difplayed itfelf in a conftant de- 
fire of appeafing the fupreme Being, by [a- 
crificial . rites and fuperfiitious obfervances. 
Whether we direét our inquiries to the 
frozen north, or to the [ultry regions of 
the fouth; whether we mount upon the 
\\Tings of the morning, a11d {urvey the 
mighty elnpires of the taft, or accompany 
the adventurous navigator of more modern 
times to the diftant 1hores of the ,vefiern 
world; the fame religious notions, and the 
fame expiatory ceremonies, will be found 
univerfally prevalent. The rude idolater of 
the recently di{covered hemifphere, and 
the poliíhed votary of ancient polytheifm, 
equally concur in the belief, that without 
the 111edding of blood there can be no re- 
G 4 miffion 
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SECT. Iniiììon of fins. Nor "vas the life of the 
I. brute creation al \\ ays deenled fufficient to 
remoye the taint of guilt, and to avert the 
"\vrath of heaven. The death of a nobler 
,-iétim "as frequently required; and the 
altars of Pag-anifin were bede\ved \vith tor- 

 
rents of human blood. The original deíign 
of there horrible rites ,vas ,veIl kno"O'Il in 
the fecluded groves of l\1ona; and the 
Iny11erious priëfi:hood of Brit"lin unani- 
mouí1y pronounced, that, unlers the pol- 
lution of our guilty race ,vas wafh
d a,,'ay 
in the life-blood of a 111an, the anger of 
the inlnlortal Gods could neyer be ap- 
peafed o. 


The uni\-erfality of 
lcrificial rites '
iil1 
natu
.al1y produce an inquiry into the fource l 
from which a cufi::om fo inexplicable upon 
any principles of mere natural reafon, could 
have been derived. And here \ve are invo- 
luntarily led to the fi!fl Ìnftitution of this 
ordinance, which is fo particularly recorded 
in Scripture. \Vhen it pleafed God to re- 
veal his gracious purpofe of redeeming loft 


o See Cooke's Inquiry into the Patriarchal and Druiùica
 
Religion, p. 66. and Cæfar. Conlnlent. 1. vi. c. 16. "Pro 
H vita hominis nifi vita hominis rcùdatur, non po{fe aliter 

, Deoruln immortaliuUl numen placari , arbitrantur." 
nlankind 
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mankind by the blood of the Meffiah, it CHAP. 

Tould doubtle(s be highly expedient to in- III. 
fiitute {orne vifible fign, fome external re- 
pre[entation, by which the myfterious fa- 
crifice of n10unt Calvary might be pro- · 
pheticaHy exhibited to all the pofi:erity of 
Adam. With this view, a pure and im- 
maculate viétim, the firfi:ling of the flock, 
"\vas carefully [eleB:e'd; and, after its blood 
had been fhed, was [olemnly appointed to 
blaze 'Upon the altar of Jehovah. When 
the firft typical facrifice was offered up, 
fire IniraculouíIy de[cended from heaven, 
and con{umed it; and when this primitive 
ordinance "\vas renewed under the Levi- 
tical pri efihood, t"V10 circumftances are par- 
ticularly worthy ,of ob[ervation-that the 
viélim jhould be a jir:flling-and that tbe 
oblation fhould be made by the il1Jlrumentality 
0/ fire. I t is relnarkable,' that both there 
prilnitive cuftoms have be
n faithfully pre- 
ferved in the Heathen world. The Ca- 
naanites cau{ed their firi1: born to pafs 
through the fire, \vith a view of appeafing , 
the 
nger of their [al{e deities; and one of 
the kings of Moab is [aid to have offered 
up his eldefi fon as a burnt offering, when 
Íu dànger from the fupcrior pro\vefs of. the 
Edo- 
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SECT. Edomites p . Nor was the belief, that the- 
I. .- gods \\ 
re rendered propitious by this pe- 
cu 1 lar lY.od
 of facrifice, confined to the 
natic) 1S "A hich ,vere more ill1mediately con- 
tiguous to the territories of l{raeI. We 
learn from Homer, that a \vhole hecatonlb 
of firfiEng lalnbs was no uncommon of- 
fering among his COLntrymen q; and the 
ancient Goths, having " laid it down as a 
" principle, that the effufion of the blood 
"'of animals appeared the anger of the 
H Gods, and that their juítice turned aíide 
"upon the viétims thofe firokes \vhich 
" lvere defiined for men r," foon proceeded 
to greater lengths, and adopted the horrid 
praétice of devoting human viétims. In 
honour of the myfi:ical number three, a 
number deemed particularly dear to heaven, 
every ninth month witneffed the groans 
and dying fi:ruggles of nine unfortunate 
viétims. The -fàtal blow being fi:ruck, the 
lifelefS bodies were confumed in the fa- 
cred fire, which was kept perpetually burn- 
ing; while the blood, in :lingular con- 
formity with the Levitical ordinances, was 


P 2, Kings iii. '27. 
'1 Iliad. l. iv. v. '202. 
r Mallet's Xorth. Antiq. yo1. i. c. 7. 


fprinkled, 
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fprinkled, partly úpon the furrounding mul- CHAP. 
titude, partly llpon the trees of the ha - I II. 
lowed grove, and partly upon the in1ar.:s 
of their idols 5 . Even the rcmcte inhabi- 
tants of America have etained 1Ìrnilar cuf- 
toms, and for fimilar reafons. It is fome- 
where ob[erved by Acafi:a, that, in cafes of 
fieknefs, it is ufual fur a Peruvian to {aeri- 
flee his fon to Viraehoea, be{eeching him 
to {pare his life, and to be fatisfiLd "" ith 
the blood of his child. 


Whence then, we may afk, could tri- 
ginate this univer[al praétiee of devoting 
the brfi born, eitrer of man or beaft, and 
of offering it up as a burnt offering? 
Whence, but from forne perverted tra- 
dition refpeéting the one great facrificc 
once to be offered far the fins of all man- 
kind? In the oblation of the firft born, 
oÓginally inftituted by God himfelf, and 
faithfully adhered to buth by Jew and Gen- 
tile, we behold the death of him, who was 
the firfi born of his virgin mother, accu- 
rately though obfcnrely exhibited. And in 
the confiant ufe of fire, the invariable fcrip- 
tural emblem of wrath and jealoufy, we 


S Mallet's North. Al1tiq. vol. 1. c. 7. 


. 
YICW 
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view the indignation of that God, '\vho is 
a con[uming fire, ayerted from our guilty 
race, and poured out upon the immaculate 
head of our great Interceífor. I-Iad a con- 
fcioufnefs of purity reigned in the bofoms 
of the ancient idolaters, it does not appear, 
why they íhouid have had more rea{on to 
dread the vengeance of the Deity, than to 
expcét and to claim his favour; yet, that 
fuch a dread did univer[ally prevail, is. too 
well known to require' the formality of a 
laboured demonftration. It has been {up- 
pored, and not without {orne degree of pro- 
bability, that the ancient Druids " believed 
" in the doétrine of the defeè1ion of the 
" human foul frOlTI a fl:ate of original rec- 
" titude t :" and it is aétually afTerted to be 
the invariable bclief of the Brahmins, that 
man is a fàllen creature. Tbe argument 
in both there cafes is principally dàlwn 
from the fevere penitential di[cipline to 
"\vhich they [ubmitted, with a view of ul- 
timately regaining their loft perfeélion u". 
The Hindoos however, we are informed, 
H have an entire Purana on this very [ub- 
" jeét; the ftory is there told in 
he fame 


t 
faurice.s Ind. Antiq. vol. vi. p. 53. 
· Ibiu. vvl. v. p. 957. 


" rnan- 
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'manner," as it is narrated by Mo{es; CHAP. 
t' the facrs uniformly correfpond; and the III. 

, confequences are equally tremendous x ." 


The h
rne doétrine is inculcated by claf- 
fical mythology, in the defcription given of 
the gradual deterioration of man during 
the period fubfequent to the golden age. 
" The fecon1 race," fays Hefiod, " dread- 
" fully dege
erated from the vir.tues of the 
" firlt; they w-ere men of violence and ra- 
" pine; they had no delight in ,voríhip- 
f' ping the immortals, nor in offering IIp 
,', to them thofe facrifices which duty re- 
" quircd Y" Similar to this is the doétrine 
of Scripture. By the fall, every faculty of 
man was debafed, and he loft that relifl1 
for divine comlnunion which once was 
equally the glory, the privilege, and the 
felicity of his nature. 


Cluverius conceives, that this dreadf

 


x 
Iaurice's Hifi. of Hind. vol. Í. P.369. 
Y Âwnpov aVTE 'YEIIO; 
(J^() XPfCJTEfðIJ--- 
. --'ï
p" 'Yap aTÞY7.9-Ct^OIl 
)!, Eð'vvallTO- 
A^^'YJ^tùv C(.7(EXBIJ, er a..9aV"T
ç S
Fa.7(EVHÞ 
I-j.
h^ov, 
8' É
8'uv P.a.J!.ctFtù' 'EgO" E7n ß
{.<.o,ç. 
· 
 $Ef-'; a...9gCcJ7rO"'" )!(X,1' 'YJ.9-EIZ 
, HrlIoD. Op. et Dicr. lib. i. 126. 
event 
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rUe 
The fer- 
pcnt
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I. 


event ,vas alluded to in the ftory of Pal1- 
'- 
dora. "Eve \vas firft: endowed by God 
" with confummate beauty and graceful- 
" nefs; but after\vards, being {educed by . 
" Satan, íhe perfuaded Adam, through the 
" force of her blandiíllfficnts, to violate the 
Ct commandment of the Almighty. This 
" circumftance is allegorically de[cribed by 
" the poets in the fable of Pandora and 
"Pron1etheus. That ancient perfona.ge is 
" [aid to have ftolen fire from heaven, and 
" to have opened the myfierious box, "\vhich 
" inundated the ,vorld with fin and mi- 
{" [ery. Hope alone remained at the bot- 
"tom of the caíket, and that hope \vas 
" Chriíl z ." 


III. With rerpett to the particular form, 
\vhich the tempter aiIU111ed when he [e.- 
duced 'our firft parents, a traditional re- 
membrance of it has been a]moft univer- 
fally pre{erved. Terror, in many nations J 
operated fo t'lr as to make the ferpent an 
ol
eét of \\
orfhip; but the mythology of 
others reprefents him as tranlpled beneath 
the feet of [onJe mighty deli verer. 


Z U Ceterum nec JapfÌlm primorum par
nh.\n1 nofiro- 

, & II C G A . 
rum, rc. LUVER. erm. ntIq. p. 225. 


1"\h
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The íl:ory of the garden of the He{pe- CIIAP. 
tides has been already noticed; it v J \11 I fl. 
therefore at prefent be fufficient to .ob- 
{erve, that a coin of Antoninl'
 Pins is let 
extant, "\\Thich bears a fignal attefidtion to 
the hifì:ory of the fall; Hercules is repre- 
fented as plucking apples fron1 a tree, 
round the trunk of which a ferpent is en- 
folded a. 


The mythology of the Greeks, 
ing 
, 
principally borro\ved from more anClent 
nations, contained various rites, \vith the 
original lllcaning of which they '" ere to- 
tally unacquainted. Of this nature ""as 
the feftivé:11 in honour of the Greci
n Dio- 
nvfus. The name of that Deitv has been 
J . 
traced to the Sanfcrit ","ord Deva-}I
- 
huíha, pronounced in the popular d
aleas 
Deo-Nauíh b, and fignif} iug tho God !\-(l.rjh. 
Now, if "ye n1ay be a:lIo\verl to derive tnat 
term from 
nj Na
(h, a (e tJnt, ttle im- 
port of Deo-Nauíl1, or Diol1yfus, will be 


a Gurtler
s Or
g. 
Iundi, p. 9. The fame Aut
or gives 
in the precedin
 paQ'e a lÌllgular deri\ .tiùn of tht. l'eutonic, 
and it m.1)'" be 1dded t:le Emdi.h word
 naked. ',!'his 
" wo
'd," (":I}'s he. ,e p=-eferves the memory uf our O' g-. nal ia- 
" 11O
ericeJ .A'l" the Hec. èW' ] (1.a
:ee) 1 g:1it(.,j Ùmoce/
t." 
b \Vilford.s E1Iày on Egypt, &c. in Afiat. Ref. vol. iiÍ. 
tbe 
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the firpen! dei.'J. The word Naga in the 
Sanfcrit aéluall y fignifies a ferpent C , and it 
approaches very nearly in found to the Pu
 
l1ic Nachaíh 
'nJ, if the n be pronounced 
as a guttural. 


That this deriyation may not feem too 
fanciful, let us confider how far the title 
øf the Serpent Deity corre{ponds with the 
rites in honour of Diony{us. During the 
period of the Bacchanalia, his frantic VQ- 
tarit:s appeared like perrons diftr
élcd, \vildly 
rambling in every direétion, and clad in tbe 
jkÙzs of fa\\rns. Thcfe were followed by a 
number of noble virgins, bearing golden 
baíkets filled with fruit, in which, fays 
Pottcr, " confifted the moft myi1:erious part 
" of the iolemnity." In the oaíkets were 
placed ferpents, which {ometimes cra\-vling 
out, ftruck the beholders "".ith afi:oniíh- 
mente In the mean time the whole mul- 
titude joined in reiterated exclamations of 
th
 word Evoe d .. 


C 'Vilford's Eifar on Egypt, &c. in Aúat. Ref. vo1. iii. 
d See Potter's Grec. Antiq. vol. i. p. 38.3. alfo Gutler'3 
Orig. l\lundi, p. 9. This Litter Author derives the terms 
Evoø, EvaJ1lllts, &c. from E.vc; yet, what appears to be a 
fingular overfight, he omits noticing the ferpents, which 
nlade fo con1picuou$ a figure in the rites of Dionyfus. 


The 
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The whole of this remarkable fefiiyal 
appears to be a kind of [cenical reprefenta- 
cion of the fall of our fitfi: parents. Ex- 
cluded from Paraäife, and difiraéted with 
grief, they ",-ere doomed to \vånder over 
the face of the earth in queít of another 
habitation. Like the ancient Bàcchanals, 
.. . 
they were clad in the {kins of beaíl:s t their 
native innocence being forfeited, and the 
happineíS, which re{ults from a fenfe of 
friendfhip with God, being interlningled 
with guilty fear and anxious "dift:ruft:. The 
rell1embrance of the fatal fruit, and of the 
malicious tempter, perpetually 'forced it- 
felf upon their minds, and, through the 
channel of oral tradition, vias doubtleíS 
long preferved among their pofierity. As 
the woman firfi plucked the apples, and 
afterwards carried them to her huíband; 
when this circumfi:ance calhe to be mytho- 
logically reprefented, the fruit, which con- 

ituted the moft rnyfterious part of the 
Dionyfia, was naturally placed in the hands 
of females, and by them alone borne in 
the {acred proceffion. For fimilar reafons,\ 
the ferpent, which took his ftation near 
the forbidden tree, and there tempted the 
,voman to tranfgrefs the prohibition of 
God, \vas, in the nl}:11:ic rites of Dionyfus, 
YÐL. I. H clofcly 
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SECT. clofely conneéted \vith tÍ1e fruit, and car.. 
I. ried along \vith it in the í:.ïme golden baf- 
kcts. Laí1]y, in the term Evoe, whiclt 
refounded fron1 eyery mouth during the 
con tinuance of the feí1:iyal, we may trace. 
a manifeil allufion to the name of our un- 
happy parent, through whofe frailty, fin 
and death firft entered into the world, and 
dií1:urbed the origina1 harmony of univerfal 
naturc e . 


l)herecydes Syrius fi:yles the Prince of 
certain evil fpi!its, that contended \\'ith- 
Saturn, Ophioneus, or the Serpent Deity; 
a circumfiance, irom which Cclfus aïgued, 
that the Mofaical hiftory of the fall ,vas 
borro,,-ed from Pa[!an traditions. He is 
4......1 
ho\vever ,veIl an[\yered by Origen , ,yho 
clearl y fllC'VS the great priority of the era 
of Mofcs to that of either Heraclitus 0.X' 
l)herecydcs f . The objeétiol1 thercfore of 


e 1'he fame idea may Lc found in Eufebius. A'OH,O'U' 
Mcts
o^'2
 Of'ì""'l:!O" Ba"x o .; rkf-oCT(þa-y.'f 'r7JII :i
O.'.I.""'l.J "'ì'O
7IÇ' ?It. 
TI
'CTi!l:j'n rra.; K
ëCt
OfJ-sa
 'rllJlI if;Off.t)
, aU)'fJ-E-tUos rro'ç O
 E
lN' ,?TO'" 
,.L.^t:
QlI'reç EY AN UWti'J', d',' 
, 
 W^ctt" <aiaf'Y;"o]\
.9)'JO"E, "C(.. Ò .9"-- 
raToç '7;'''''(jÀ
.9f}O'e. "as O"f}f/.ClOIi o
'ì"Cc.'p B""xuuùP O(ÞJ
 ii' 'Ten. 
^60'
i/lOÇ. EUSEß. Præp. Evang. lib. ii. c. 3. 
f See the whole paífage in Stilliugflcefs Orig. Sacr. 
1>. iii. c. 3- 
, 


Celfus., 
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Cel{us, when thus confuted, allo\ving as CH AP. 
be does this ítriking fim
]arity, {erves only III. 
to c?nfirm the fyftem which is here ado?ted, -- 
and to e:ft3.blii11 upon a [urer bafis the au.. 
thenticity of the Pentateuch. 


It is \veli obferved by Bp. Stil1ingfleet, 
that, as Satan firfl: telnpted Eve by a pro- 
mife of the acquifition of wi{dom, fo ho 

, "'"as al\vays ambitious to ha
.e the world 
" think, that the kno" ledge _ of good and 
" evil was to come by th
 ferpent fiilI. 
" Thence came the ufe of ferpents [0 mucll 
" in divination; thence c.'nJ fignit.es to di- 
" vine, from rt'nJ a ,ftrpent; and {o among 
" the Greeks, Ol
lIl
E!T5}al is taken in the 
" fame [enfe, froln OU,rJV,;, a JeTpen!. So 
" that excellent gl6ífographer HeíJchius; 
" OU.dVOç, OCPlÇ. E7rlElK,ldÇ ya.
 ÀEYéTctl ElÇ Tct; 
c 
" f-ctVTElctÇ TOUq O(þElÇ eXElV t ouç '!'
l OlldVOUÇ eÀE.- 
" jlOV --Thus we )[ee, how careful the 
" devil "\-vas to advance his honour in the 
" world, under that form ",'"herein he had 
" deceiyed mankind into fo much folly and 
" mifery g. n 


. 


According to Pierius, the ancients thought 


g Stillingflcct's Orig. Sacr. b. iii. c. 3. 


H 2 


that 



" 
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SECT. that defiruttion, miscofLune, and terror, 
I. \vere fJ mbolically repreíented L'" Ìje fl'r- 
pent. 
ence, at the l}è"!pilic oracle, tllt. 1 ; ç 
".as a ferpent "rhich [e(:'m.cd do) challc'nge 
Apollo to fingle combat, ilnr'ying.t a
 })lu- 
tarch fuppofed, that del1ruttion is al\\ays 
adyerfe to health. By the {erpent Python, 
:í1ain by Apollo, fame underftand the force 
and malignity of thofe poifonous difiem- 
pers, with which man is frequently forced 
to ftruggle in this fiate of mortal exift- 
ence; while others conceive i
 to :lignify a 
race of demons, to "vhom, as Adamantius 
informs us, dragons and [erpents perform 
the part of miniftering attendants. In a 
fimilar manner, Diodorus Siculus aíferts, 
that evil is {ymbolizcd by a {erpent twified 
in {piral volumes h . 


h See Olaus W órmius de l\Ionum. Dan. lib. v. This 
A
thor, among other pieces of antiquity, mentions a re- 
markable golden horn, in the colleélion of the King of Den- 
mark, embdlifhed with various hier
glyphics. In the firfi 
circular compartnlent is reprefented a naked man, with out... 
ftretche41 hands and feet, deploring, as it were, his own mi- 
{ery. On both fides, he is attacked by ferpents, the poi- 
fonous teeth of which are direéled againft him.. On this 
. 
hieroglyphic the Dani1h Antiquarian makes the following 
remark. 
U It is impoHìble to defcribe human ll1ifery, in a ll10re 
" :Jppofite manner, than by the foregoing emblem. On one 
I.. hand, that old ferpent, the Devil, perpetually annoys ll1an
 
({ kind, 
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The Goths, from "\vhom fa many mo- CHAP. 
dern European nations are defcended,[peak III. 
of the {erpent, throughout the "\vho]e of 
their mythology, in a very remarkable man- 
ner. The evil being Loke is [aid to pof- 
fefs great perianal beauty, united "\vith a 
malignant and incor
fiant nature; and is 
'- 
de{cribed as furpatI1ng all creatures in the 
depth of his cunning, and the artfulnefs of 
his perfidy. Two of his children, born 
froln a demon fi:y led The l\1eifenger of ilJ-, 
are Death i, a
d an in1menfe Serpent. "The 
" univer{al father difpatched certain of the 
" Gods to bring thofe children to' him. 
(' When they were come, he threw the 
-" ferpent do,,-n to the,bottom of the ocean. 


U kind, by infpiring evil thoughts, by inciting towicked ac- 
" tions, and by bringing both foul and body into the greateft 
"dang
r. On the other hand, the ferpentine race of cor- 

, porcal euemies threatens the perfecuting fword, and the 
(( empoifoned chalice. Thus 
efet on aU fides, the unhappy 
C'
 figure, which is here reprefented, cannot refrain from im- 
" ploring aHìfiance, and fron1 filewing his diftrefs by every 
" external aB:ion.-I think, therefore, that by ferpents at- 
cc tacking an unarmed man, is ind.ica
eù the miferable con- 
U clition of morta1-ìty." 
A print of the horn accompanies the defcript10n of it, 
which is given by Glaus ,V ormius j and, in point of anti- 
quity, it is fuppofed, by t.he fame Author, to be prior to the 
introduélion of Chri1ìianity into Denmark. 
i Or Hela. 


:H3 


" But 
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SECT. (t But there the monfier waxed fa large-,- 
f. "that he wound himfelf around the whole 
" globe of the earth. Death, meanwhile, 
"was precipitated into hell-- Here ího 
U poffeífes vafi apartments, ftrongly built, 
" and fenced with grates of iron. Her 
" hall is Grief; her table, Famine; Hun- 
t': ger, her knife; Delay, her fervant; Faint- 
" nefs, her porch; Sickne(s and Pain) her 
" bed; and her tent, CUffing and Howl- 
. k ,,, 
" Ing . 


In this horribly fublime defcription, it is 
inlFofììbl
 to avoid recognifing an evident 
tradition of that evil being, "\yho firí1: 
brought mi[ery and defiruction into the 
world. Lake appears to be a perfonifi- 
cation of pride; he is repre{ented as a 
haughty oppofer of the will of heaven, and 
-- coníèquently, in the language of al1egory, 
is {aid, with great propriety, to be the [3:- 
ther of the inftrnal ferpent, and of death: 
tor pride reduced the once exalted arch- 
angel to his pre(ent condition, and ,vas the 
prinlary caufe of death, both telnporal and 
eternal. TI
e ferpent is caft down to the 
bottom of the ocean, but he {oon encom- 
paífes the "'hole \vorld "vith his enormous 


k Edda, Fab. xvi. 


volumes. 
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\Tolumes. Language cannot better dcfèribe 
the fall of the apoil:ate angel, and his uni- 
verCal don1inion over Inan in his natural 
fiate, than this emblelnatical account. I...Iaft- 
Iv, death is caft into hell, that abode of 
01 
rni[ery and deCpair, into \\ hich all the pol- 
luted race of Adam ",-ere inevitably h'llling, 
when a gracious mediator interpofed be- 
tween God and man. 


A belief, that the place of punií11ment 
js full of ferpents, equally pervades the Go- 
thic, the PerfÌan, and the Hindoo mytho- 
logies; nor is it eafy to fay, whence this 
coincidence, reCpeéting that particular mode 
of torture more than any other, could have 
arifen, except from fome uniyer{al, muti- 
lated tradition, that " the dragon, that old 
" ferpent, which is the devil and Satan," 
had been caft into the lake of fire and 
brimftone. 


"There is an abode, relTIote from the 
"fun," fays the Author of the V olufpa, 
" the gates of which face the north; an 
" inceírant :ího
"er of poifon ftreams into 
" it through a thoufand openings, and it is 
" entirely com poCed of the bodies of [er- 
"pents. Through the midft of it flow 
JI 4 " dark 


10
 
...'þ 


CHAP. 
I 1"[. 



104- 
SECT. · .1 dark torrents, in "\vhich are plunged the 
I. H perjured, the aífaffin, and the {educer. 
" A black-winged dragon flies inceiTantly 
" around, and devours the bodies of the 
H wretched, who are there imp
ifoned
." 
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In a fÏmilar manner, the Perfians fup- 
pored the place of torment to be a dark 
and botto
le{s pit, full of fcorpions and 
{erpents, which gnaw and fling the feet of 
the damned. Through it flows a dark 
and fetid ftream, black as pitch, and cold 
as fnow, in which the fouls of the wicked 
are pI unged !11. 


The notions of the Hindoos are evi- 


.. 


J 
Iallet's North: Ant. vo1. i. p. 116. 
.J11 ct Et tales funt, quæ in libro Erdavirâph-nâma enu- 
i, m
rantur pænæ da
natis irrogandæ. 
bì eniro, in. ca- 
., pite de Statu Gehennæ, dicit Sorðíh et Adur- Jezad e
 
" rnonftr:Hfe {upplicia peccatorum, eumque deduxiffe ad ri- 
a pam nigri fætentis fluvii (cujus aqua ut pix, et frigida 
" ut ni*) iQ que.ill projeétæ funt n1iferorum anirpæ pIo- 
U rantes et deplorabiles. Deinde vifæ funt aliæ ani
æ in 
(( barathro tenebricofo, ex quo erumpebat fumus, et in quo 
ç, erant fcorpiones et ferpentes et fanguifugæ pedes. Dlor.. 
"dentes, et diaboli peccatorum animas jaaantes, eafque 
U pungentes, et lacerantes, et vulncrantes, et morde
tes, et 
" rodentes, ut canes rodunt o1fa. In alio angulo erat anima 
Çl capite humano et corpore ferpentis, &c." HYDE de Relig. 
Vet. Perf. c. xxxiii. 


dentIy 
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dently derived fron1 the fame fource. I
 CHAP. 
their mythology, " the king of, the evil III. 
l' affoors, or demons, is called the king of 
"ferpents, of which poifonous reptiles, 
" folded together. in horrible contortions, 
" their hell, or N araka, is formed n." 


IV. N early conneéted, in many inftances, IV. -' 
· .. 1 f 1 .î., Traditions 
wIth thefe tradltlona accoUnts 0 t 1e ler-' of the pro. 
h .î., f r . I d I . roited Mer. 
pent, are tOle 0 lome mlg Ity e Iverer, fiah. 
forne powerful deity, who was deftìned to 
1:ruife the head of that poifonous reptile. 


In the Gothic mythology, Thor is re- 
prefented as the firft born of the fupreme 
God, and is fi:yled in the Edda, the eldeft 
of fons; he was efieemed "a middle di- 
u vinity, a nlediator between God and 
U man o ." With regard to his aétions, he 
is {aid to have wrefi:led with death, and, in 
the ftruggle, to have been brought upon 
one knee P; to _ have bruiJèd the head of the 
great {erpcnt with his mace q ; and, in his 
final engagement with that monfi:er, to 
have beat him to the earth and í1ain him. 
. - 


n l\Iauric<s Hift. of Hind. vol. i. p. 3 6 9. 
o Edda, Fab. xi. in the notes. 
P Ibid. Fab. xxv. 
q Ibid. Fab. xxvii. 


This 
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SECT. This viéìory ho'\vever is not óbtained but 
I. at the expenee of his own life. "Recoil- 
" ing back nine fieps, he falls dead upon 
u the {pot, {uffocated with the floods of 
" venom, which the ferpent vomits forth 
" upon him f." 


The refemblance bet,'''ecn this tradition, 
!.nd the original promiíè, that the feed of 
the woman fhould brui{e the {erpent's head, 
but that the ferpent fuould bruife his heel, 
is fufficiently obvious; to enter into a more 
Ininute comparifon is unneceffary. 


Much the fame notion, we are inforl11ed, 
is prevalent in the mythology of the Hin- 
doos. Two fculptured figures are yet ex- 
tant in one of their oldeft Pagodas, the 
former of which' reprefents Chree:íI1na, an 
incarnation of their mediatorial God Viíh- 
nu, trampling on the crufhed head of the 
ferpent; while in the latter it is feen en- 
circling the Deity in its folds, and biting 
his heels. 


A tradition of a iimilar nature appears 



 Edda, Fab. xxxii. 
s 1.\-lauricc's Hifi. of Hindoftan" vol. ii. p. 29 0 . 


to 
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to have been familiar to he Chinefe, CIIAP, 
though, like Virgil in his Pollio, they mif- III. 
applied ; t to the reign of one of their fo- 
 
vereigns. '
At that time," fays a Chinefe 
Hiftoriún, " a celeftial fpirit, pailing about 
" in all direc1ions, graduaUy introduced ci- 
" vilization, and fortened the native fero- 
" city of man. This was etteé1:ed the more 
" eafily, fince the great dragon, which dif- 

, turbed the whole \-vorld, by confounding 
" h{.
a ven and earth together, had been ílain. 
" For after his de1truttion, matters "\tere 
" arranged, each according to its o"vn pro- 
" per rank and dignityt." 


In fl10rt, whether we confult the reli- 
gion of the Greeks, the Goths, or the 
Hindoos, we every where meet with a fort 
of mediatorial deity, engaged in combat 
with an envenomed ferpent. Hercules and 
Apollo, Thor and Creeíhna, {eern all to be 
the fame mythological perfonage; all to 


t 
'De hujus ducis ævo ita Sinenfis hifioricus loquitur. 
I' Tunc temporis cælettis fpiritus ubique di1èurrcns, paula- 
H tim urbanos mores induxit, et abfque n1agno labore mor- 
(t tales, alioqui clifciplinæ èapaces, ad hun1anitatcm infor... 
It n1avit; præcipue magno illo dracone occifo, qui mun.. 
(C dun1 omnem turbavit, cælum terræ mifcendo. Eo enim 
Ie p
rempto, fuum res q uæque gradnm et dignitatem ob.. 
"tinuit." M.\RTINll IIifi. Sin. p. 16. 


be 
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SECT. be rorruptions of the grand primeval de- 
l. cIarat1on," that the feed of the \Vornan 
H íhould bruife the head of the ferpent. u 


j\ fc\v of thofe traditions of the pro- 
mired Saviour, vv-hich are unconneé1:ed \vith 
the hifiory of the, ferpent, fhall now b
 
takea into confidçration. 


It is faid, that Zerâdufht, or Zoroattcr, 
prediél:ed in the Zendaveftâ, that in the 
latter days- \vo;uld appear a Inan called 
Oíhanderbegh2, "\\-ho was deft:ined to bleíS 
the earth by the introduétion of juftice 
.and religion. 1'hat, in 'his time, ,"Tould 
like\vife appear a l11alignant demon, who 
-\vould oppofe his plans, and trouble his 
empire, far the {pace of twenty years. 
That, after\vards, Ofiderbeghâ would revi, e 
the pra8ice of jufiice, put an end to in- 
juries, and ree11:ablifil {ueh cuil:ams as are 
1D1mutable in their nature. That kings 
1hould be obedient to him, and adyance 
his affairs; that the cau[e of true religion' 
fhould flouriíh; that peace and tranquillity 
fuauld prevail; and difcord and trcuble 
ceafe U. 


u Se
 the (>riginal of tbjs prediéìion ir" Hyde de Re1jg, 
Vet. Perf. c. xxxi. - 


Fro In 
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From whatever fource this ÍÌngt,.lar opi- CH.\
. 
nion m
lY have or;F;inated, the Chriílian is I. í. 
led ahnofi involuntarily to comparl [he- 
manife11:atÏon of Olbanderbeghâ, \\ it:... the 
nrft advent of the l\leffiah; and t-t.e ap- 
pearance of 01ìderbeghâ, with tLat a 
rflil 
day, \\
hen the viétorious Son of God í11all 
de[cehd from heaven "\vith a :fllout, and 
commence his triumphant reign of a thou- 
fand years upon earth. It may perhaps be 
too pre[umptuous to aífert, that Zerâduíht 
\-vas. divirie1y iG{pired, \vhen he delivered 
this remarkable predié1:ion; yet, even if' 
fuch a fuppofition íhould be adopted, it 
wiU not be totally devoid of precedent in 
the [acred volun1e. The propheci
s of Ba- 
laam yet fi:and upon r
cord, and prove in- 
dlfplitably, that the Almighty was {ome- 
times plea{ed to make even Pagan {eers 
fuhfervient to his purpo{es, and to ufe 
them as i:rf1ruments of revealing his coun- 
{els to mankind. 


According to Abulpharagius, the Perfian 
Legiílator wrote of the advent of the Me{: 
fiah, in terms even nlore exprefs, than 
thofe contained in the foregoing predi.ttion. 
" Zerâduíht," fays he, "the preceptor of 
u the l\tlagi, taught the Perfians concerning 
" the 


'" 



ito 
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SE CT. " the mallifeftation of Chrift, and ordered 
I. "them to bring gifts to him, in token of 

 H their reverence and fubmiffion. l-Ie de- 
*' clared, that in the latter days a pure vir- 

, gin "\vould conceive j and that, as foon 
" as the child was bo!n, a fiar \vould ap- 
c, pear, blázing even at noon day with un- 
" din1inilhed -lufi:re. You, my {ons," ex- 
claims the venerable {eer, " will perceive 
f( its rifing, before any other nation. As 
Ie foon, therefore, as you thall behold the 
., fiar, follow it whitherfoeyer it fllalllead 
It you; and adore that myfierious child; 
., offering your gifts to him with the pro- 
I' foundeft hUlnility. He is the Almighty 
., WORD, \vhich created the heavens x ." 


There is a circunltlance, related by Mar- 
tinius in his Hiftory of China, "\\?hich, if 
authentic, {erves to fhew, that Confucius, 
the La"'giver of that immenfe empire, 
had pre{erved {orne remains of the ancient 
belief in the doétrine of a promifed Sa- 
viour. Martinius afferts, that a Chinefe 
Philofopher, "\\rho had elnbraced Chrifi.i- 
anity, pointed out to him the lafi: fentence 
of the book of Chuncieu, "\vritten by Con- 


x Cited by Hyde de Relig. Vet. Perf. c. xxxi. 
fucius ; 
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{ucius; from which it appeared, that he CHAP.. 
had not only forefeen the incarnation of III. 
the Meffiah, but h:J.d mentioned even the 
very year in the Chinefe cycle, w hen that 
event was to take place. In the thirty- 
ninth year of the emperor Lu, the huntf- 
men of that Prince killed, "\Nithout the 
'lDeßern gate of the city, a very {carce ani- 
mal, known to the Chinefe by the name 
of Kilin. A conftant report had always 
prevailed, that, as {con as that animal made 
its appearance, a hero of great {an8:ity 
would fucèeed it, ,vho fhould bring glad 
tidings of great joy to all nations. Confu- 
cÚus having learned there circumfl:ances, 
fued a profufion of tears, and, \vith a deep 
figh, exclaimed, Already does my do8:rine 
approach towards its termination, and will 
fOOIl be finally diffol v-cd. After this, he 
wrote nothing more, and even left a work 
unfiniíhed, declaring, that his rule of doc- 
trine was at an end, and mufi fpeedily give 
place to that of a true Legiílator, \vho 
would caufe wars and tumults to ceafe, 
and to whom all the different [cas of phi- 
lofophers n1ufi: yield. 


It is worthy of dbfervation, thJ.t thIs ani- 
mal- is dcfcribed by the Chinefe, as being 
of 
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SECT. of a remarkably mild and placid difpoútiori; 
I. infomuch that it hurts no perfon, not even 
thofe who attenlpt to put it to death. 
And it is yet more remarkable, that the 
t\VO "Words, by \\ hich \ve expre:íS the idea 
of the LOlnb oj God, are 1âid to be equi- 
valent to the Chinefe term Kilin. With 
regé:;trd to the year, in "\vhich our Saviour 
"\vas borI)., the con'
erted Ph!lofopher; from 
whom Martinius received this account, 
conj
étùred, that it "vas kno\vn to Con- 
fucius, from the following circumfi:ance. 
The Chinefe charaéters and name of the 
year, in \vhich the animal was flain
 'ex- 
attly correfpond with their cyclical defig- 
nation of that, in which the birth of Chrift 
took place. In other "\vords, the Chinefe 
reckoning by cycles, and calling each year 
in a cycle by a different name, the Kilin 
,vas íIain, and our Saviour born, in the, 
correfponding years of t\VO fucceffive cy- .. 
cles. He added, that Confucius wept, from 
an emotion of exceffive joy, becaufe he 
concèived, that the a.dvent of the moft 
Holy One was prefigured by this circum- 
fiance. Laftly, fron1 the death of that 
myfierious animal, he. might perhaps have 
conjeétured the fufferings of the Mef- 
:fiah; ",-ho \ya:s led like a' Iamb to the 
í1aughter, 
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flaughter, through the wejlern gate of Je- CIIAP. 
ru{alem Y. III. 


Confucius is {aid to have ufed 'thefe 
words, Si fam, reu XÙn gill, The Holy 
Man exifi:s in the ,veft. But \vhether by. 
this expreffion he al
uded to Chrifr, or to 
the High-Priefi: of the J CV\-g only, is per- 
haps a matter of doubt. Hyde adopts the 
latter opinion, and adds, that, about fixty- 
five years after the birth of our Saviour
 
the then Emperor of China, induced partly 
by the words of Confucius, and partJy by 
an apparition which he raw in a dream, 
aét:ually fent alnbaíradors into the weft, to 
inquire after that holy perfon, and the holy 
law which he promu]ged. They adyanced 
as far as an ií1and in the Red Sea; but not 
venturing to proceed any further, they re- 
turned, and thus left the matter unde- 
cided Z. 


I do not here 
 infifl: upon the univerfal 
perfuafion, \vhich preyailed at the time of 


y "Unun1 tamen omiUere non ùebeo, quod mihi philo. 
tt fophus q1.1idam Sinenfis, et ille Chrifiianus &c." l\IARTIN. 
IIift. Sin. p. 149. 
7. Du Hatde's China, vol. iii. p. 35. and Hyde de Re1ig. 
Vet. Perf. c. xxxi. 


VOL. I. 


I 


the 
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SECT. the birth of Chrift, that a perron "vas then 
I. about to make his appearance in Judea, 
, ,\vho fhould obtain the [oycreignty of the 
"\y hole \vorld. This notion 111ay be ac- 
counted for, ,vithout fuppofing that any 
particular original tradition ,vas extant. The 
J e\vs had been latcly conquered by the 
I
olnans, and numbers of thelTI were [pread 
through different parts of the empire; fa 
that their hopes of the [peedy n1anifefiation 
of fOITIe powerful deliyerer might eafily 
have tranfpired. Add to this the exifience 
of the Septuagint traní1ation, ,vhich was 
probably in the hands of n1any of the cu- 
rious, and it ,,;-ill not be difficult to con- 
ceive, ho\:v {uch a belief became fo pre- 
\-alent a. 


v." 
Cain and 
.-11: el. 


v. When the innocence of our firfi pa- 
rents ,vas forfeited, and fin entered into 


a On this ground, I have omitted noticing the cofmo.. 
gony of Ovid, and a correfponding paHàge in the fixth Ec- 
loguc of Virgil, \vhell treating of the Pagan accounts of the 
cft::ation; and, for a fimilar reafon, I have forbornc to cite, 
in the prefcnt difquifition
 the Pollio of the latter Poet. 
"That beautiful compo!ition, and the whole cofmogony of 
()vÎÙ, bear fuch a minute refen1blance to the page of Scrip,: 
ture, that one cannot avoid fufpeéting the acquaintance ()f 
the Ron1an poets with the [acred writings. 


the 
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the "\vorld, the evil propenfities of a cor- CHAP. 
tupt nature [oon began to di[play !hem- III. 
[elves. A carelefs negle8: of the divine 
ordinances on the part of one of the fans 
of Adan1 b, and a devout obfervance of 
them, by the other, procured for Abel a 
mark of God's favour, "\vhich was denied 
to Cain. .Jealou{y and envy immediately 
took poff'effiol1 of his foul; hatred and ma- 
lice follo\ved; and n1urder, even the mur- 
der of a brother, ,vas the refult of thefe 
baneful and diabolical pafiìons. 


In Sanchoniatho's Phenician hil1orv, it 
J 
is [aid, that the two firí1: mortals were Pro... 
togonus and Eon, and that the latter of 
thefe found out the way of taking food 
from trees C . Their immediate defcendants 
"\-\'ere Genus and Gcnea, a male and a fe- 
male, who firft began to worí11ip the fun, 
deen1ing that bright luminary the on1y 
Lord of hcaven d . By Genus, Bp. CU1l1- 
berland underftands Cain, and by Genca, 


b Vide infra, b. ii. feat ii. c. 2. 
C Since the latter of thefe perfons is fo particular1y men. 
tioned as having firft plucked fruit from trees.. Sanchoniatho 
may perhaps obfcilrely allude to the tranfgreffion of our hrft 
mother. 

 Cumberland's Sanchoni.ltho) p. 23. 


I 2 


his 
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Sr:CT. hì
 confort. In 
efencc of this fuppoíÏtion, 
I.. he gi yes 1everal rca{ons; the principal of 
,vhich are, th
 coincidence of the refpeél:- 
iyc places of Cain and Genus in the table 
o( dc1ècnt, Cain being the fan of Adaln, 
and Genus of Protogonl
s; and the fimi- 
larity of their names, Genus, with the 
Greek termination being dropped, -and the 
G being pronounced hard, approaching very 
near in point of found to the Hebre\v 
Cain e. Sanchoniatho does not notice either 
Abel, or the line of Seth; Mofes, op. the 
. contrary, d \\Jells 1110re particular1y on that 
branch, as fronl it was de{cended Noah, 
the íècond parent of n1ankind. 


I t is a remarkable circumftance, that the 
Iroquois, a favage nütion of An1erica, fllould 
have accuratcly prefcrved a tradition of the 
event nùVi und
r confideration.. They be- 
lieve, that the firfi ,,"oman \vas (cduced 
fron1 her obedience to God, and, in confc- 
quencc of it, ,vas bdniíhed from heaven. 
She after\vards bore t,YO 1()ns; one of the{e, 
1laving arlned himfelf ,vith an otfcnfiv
 
\veapon, attacked and 11c\v the other, ",,.ho 
\vas unable to refill his fupcrior force.. 


.. Carnber);md'1? SiJ,ndlOniatho, p. 219. 


Other 
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.. 
Other children after\yards {prang from the CH c\ P. 
fanle woman, \\"ho were the anceftors of III. 
all Inankind f. 


In the {yftem of the Hindoos, the firfi: 
Menu is furnamed Swayambhuya, or Son 
of the Self-exificnt; a.nd it is íilppo[ed, that 
by hin1 the inílitutes of religious and civil 
duties were delivered to Inankind. By his 
wife Satarupa he had t\\'O fons, "",ho were 
particularly dijlil1guijhed, and three daugh- 
ters. We are not ho
YeYcr told in "\vhat 
.. 
refpeét they "\vere thus diftingui1hcd, ex- 
cepting only, that the Deity is {aid to haye 
de{cel1ded from heaycn, to be pre{cnt at a 
facrifice which was then offered up. The 
ftriét an3.logy bet\veen this part of the tra- 
dition, and the {acrifìce "\vhich is mentioned 
by Mo{es as the cau{e of the \vrath of 
Cain, almofi induces one to inlagine, that 
this very de{cent of God, upon the burnt 
offering of the fans of S,vayalnbhuya, "\\ as 
the cau{e of the two brothers being thus 

 
d!ftinguijhed g. 


f Mæurs des Sauvages, t01n. i. P 43. cited by Ranier. 
g Sir 'Vm. Jones on the Chronol. of the Hind. in Afiat. 
Ref. vol. ii. 
Baxter conjeétures, that the nam
 of the Patriarch Fnoch, 
the feventh from Aùam, was known to the ancient Phry- 
I 3 gtan5, 


'... 
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SECT. 


I. 


VI. 
J
omçevity 
of the Pa- 
triarchs. 


HORÆ I\IOSAIC.rE. 


VI. The longevity of the ancient Pa- 
triarchs is nlentioned by a vàrie
y of au- 
thors. Seyeral of thefe, "\vho[e "\vriting5 
are now no longer extant, are referred to 
by Jofcphus. He firfi: mentions, on the 
authority of Mo[es, the great age to ,vhich 
meb formerly attained, and then adds, " All 
" tho[e perfons, whether Greeks or Barba- 

, rians, who haye written on the fubjeét 
" of antiquity, agree "\vith me in this point. 
" For Manetho, \vho "vrote an account of 
H the Egyptians, 
nd Berofus, \vllo com- 
" piled a narratiye of the att:ïirs of Chal- 
" dea, and Mochus, and Heltieus, and J e- 

, rome the Egyptian, \v11o ,vere the au... 
H thon; of diftèrent hiftorics of Phcnicia, 
" all the[e bear tefiimony to my yeracity. 


gians, and by thcln communicated to the Greeks. a Quis 
u nefcit Enochan1 Hebræis dici Chanoch? HlljuS etiam me- 
te moriâ durâ1fc videtur et hpud antiquos Phrrgas; ficuti et 
H in Græco provcrbio, Ta KaJlJl
X8.1 de oml\ium "vetufiiffimis. 
It D
 Cannac3 autem ita Zenobius in Epiton1e Provcrbio- 
c: rum, Tarræi atque Didyn1Í veh1ft:orum gratnmaticorum. 
I{ K Q" 
a..
ax)')ç yag eYEJlfTO <I>gt:YCùIl pCt.O',7-.WC;, Cù) (þr.O"JI Efp.oyU'''iC; EÞ 
" 'rG'; <1>(:..y,o,ç, 'li]fO 'TWII .ðf:.:xaÂ'Wlloç XPOIICl:II, Ó
 'UJpOHð'CùC; 'rOil P.fÂ- 
It", < " 
,(\0111'" 'f-a'TCt.:.!ÂvO'fJ.olI O'VJictyctYWJI -rüctIlTac; u)' T" HpX P.f'Tct oaxpvCùll 
.e · < r "_T" 
. to · 
U!.f'TWEV. 
gc.:Q)'); Of 0 Ia:.I.
"7rO'Gç (þ)')0'''', H" 'Tc(' KalilictY-H x^a
O'6J. 
H Creòibile eft igitur, et in ore Phrygum fuil1è Enochi Næ- 
H nias, cum gens ifia fit omnium vetuíiil1ima:' Archæologia, 
vol. i. p. 207. 


" IIefiod 
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c" Heíiod likevvi{e, and Hecateus, and Hel- CHAP. 
" lanicus, and AcuÍÌlaus, and Ephoru
, and III. 
" Nicolaus, relate, that the ancients lived 
" a thou{and years h. " 


The. paffag
._ of HeÍÌod, alluded to by 
J ofephus, appears to be one in his Works 
and Days, in \vhich he de{cribes mçn, dur- 
ing the primitive ages of the \vorld, as 
being only inf:1.nts, at the age of a hundred 
years i. 


An ancient Gentile tradition of a fil11ilar 
nature is mentioned by the Ronlan Poet; 
" After Iapetus had brought down fire froln 
"the celefiial manÍÌons, \vafiing atrophy 
" and a ghäft:ly brood of fevers hovered 
" over the earth; and death, though even- 
" tually neccífary, :yet once far ren1oved, 
" no\v quickened his footfieps k." 


According to Couplet, the Chinefe have 
precifely 
he fame idea of the longevity of 
the Patriarchs, \\
ho flourifhed pre"vious to 


h Jofcph. Antiq. Jud. lib. i. c. 3. 
i AÀJ.: h&%TOV [J.!II 'újC(.'
 ETe
 J 'tüCte
 [J.)?TE
' )!eð'" 
ETgë
[r aTCt,MlN' fteyCt ")?7rHì
 0/ U', ouaf. 
HESIOD. Ope et Dier. 1. 130. 
k Hor. Carro. lib. i. Od. 3. 


I 4 


II 


the 
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SECT. the deluge. Some of thefe they fuppofc 
I. to have attained to the age even of eight 
or ten thou[and years; a period far furpaíf- 
ing that which Scripture affigns to the 
Ii yes of the antediluvians. I t is, however, 
moft probable, that the years here men- 
tioned were only lunar ones; in which 
cafe the two computations will coincid
 
"\vith a fufficient degree of accuracy, to 
fhew whence the Chinefe received their 
tradition. Relying upon this article of his 
national beliet
 the Emperor IIoam- Ti, in 
a medical book of which he was the au- 
thor, propo{es an inquiry into the caufe, 
why the ancients attained to fo advanced ... 
an age, compared \vith that of the mo- 
derns l . 


It may here be ob(erved, that ,ve can- 
not, with any degree of conlìítcllcy, 1ùp- 
pore the lvlo{aical years to be lunar ones; 
for in that cafe, tho[e, \vho attained to the 
greatrft age, win faU coníìflerably í110rt of 
,,,hat m2ny even in our own days have 
reached. Nor ,vill it be very ea{y, if the 
COll1putatioll be made by years of 111ch a 
defcription, to point out the particular pe- 


1 Couplet Fref. ad Chrono1. Sin. 


rio
 , 
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riod, ,,,hen that mode_ of reckoning is to CHAP. 
ceafe. The ages of the Patriarchs are re- I I I. 
gularly enumerated, even beyond the days 
of Jacob; and, if lunar years be ftill ufed, 
the abfurdity \viII be evident. In that 
cafe, the old age of .L
braham, ,v hen his 
fon \vas born by a fpccial intervention of 
h
aven, will amount to {omething more 
. han c
ght folar years. 


\ !I. The exiftence of giants {eeiTIS alfo to 
have been "\\ 
ll kno\vn to profane authors. 
Sa!l,:honiatho mentions, that from Genos, 
or Cain, .",,"ere de1ccnded "fons of ,'"aft 
" bulk and height, \vhofe nanlCS "\vere given 
"to the mountains on \v Ì1ich they :firfi: 
" feized m." They are further {aid to have 
(prung up during an era of univerfal cor- 
ruption, and fhamclefs depravityn. Thus 
likewife Hefiod defcribes the race of men, 
\vho lived during th
 brazen age, as fierce, 
ftrong, warlike, and in[ulting; their hearts 
,vere of adamant; their corporeal power 
immenfc; and their nervous arms, firm1y 
knit to their broad flloulùcr
, ,,"cre irrc- 
íii1:iblc o. 


m Cumberland's Sanchoniatho, p. .24. 
· Ibid. 
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SECT. The traditions re{petting the attempt of 
1. the giants to fcale heaven, ,,yhich make fo. 
-- confpicuous a figure in the \vritings of the 
poets, have been thought to allude, perhaps 
too exclufiyely, to the hifiory of Babel. 
That {on1e of thefe traditions haye all iln- 
mediate reference to the oyerthro\v of the 
'l'o\\'er, is an undoubted tr\lth; but that 
they all defcribe the fame eycnt, is an af- 
fcrtion which ought not to be too baftily 
admitted. The ancient rnythologifis, in 
faa, fpeak alInoft unanimouf1y of tbrct? 
different and difi:incr ,vars, "hich took 
place bet\ycen the giants and the imnlor- 
taIs. In the firfl:, Cottus, Briareus, and 
Gyas ,vere concerned; in the fecond, the 
Titans; and in the third, Otus and Ephi- 
altes. "'ith this la\-vlefs pair, Typhoeus, a 
terrific demon mentioned by HeÍÌod, ap- 
pears, from the place which he occupies in 
the Theogony, to be clofely connected; 
and like them to allude to the events" 
"vhich happened in the plains of Shinar." 
But as for the tWQ preceding \vars of thQ 


Er/ Ep.E"e f"O
OU'T(t, '!aJ ÍJ
f'E
. 
ð'E T' O'l'ro, 
Hc:rSIO", (X'}..")\: a.
a.p."
n
 EX(j
 "fl"i:n:çO<PFOÞa. ,'JUfAor, 
A7rr,a.f"o,. p.='Y(X'}.."1 
i ßU7, "a
 XHpE
 aa7r1G' 
E
 tù/'rtùJi E7IEfUXO" E7:6 f"'
afo'
 p.E;"'EEc:r,nv. 
HESIOD. Ope et Dier. 1. 144 
giants, 
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giants, there is a :lingle circumfiance, "\vhich CIIAP. 
proves decidedly, that they cannot bear any I I I. 
relation to the overthrow of Babel. Ovid, 
who has clo[ely copied his predeceíror He- 
nod in his account of the four ages, places 
the inlpious race, vvhich warred againil: the 
Olnnipotence of heaven, in a period, not, 
fltbflquent, but previous to the deluge
. The 
fame ob(ervation may be extended to the 
trcati[e of Apollodorus, as íhall be í11e\Vn 
at large hereafter, \vhen the fubverfion of 
Babel is nìore particularly confidered. It 
"\vill fòllo,v, therefore, that the tV{O firft 
\vars of the giants cannot have any CO
- 
nexion ,vith the hiítory of the Cuthites
 
although by the poets they may hayc been 
frequently confoundeq \vith it. They ,vere 
both carried on bejòre the epoch uf the 
flood; and confequently they nlufi relate 
to the events of an era prior to that a\vful 
cataftrophe
 ' 


P "Neve foret terris fecurior arJuus ætner; 
Ie AffeétatIè ferunt regnum cældì:ç Gigantas" 
cc Altaque congeftos firuxifi
 ad fidèra montc
:' 
\ l\1etam. lib. i. 1. IS!. 
if; Pa'na placet divcrfJ.; ganus mortale rub unùis 
H Pcrdere, et ex omni uimbos demittere cælù." 
Ibid
 lib. i. lib. 26c. 
Jo[e- 
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SECT. Jofephus. in forne mea{ure, adopts the 
I
 fame hypothefis as that ,,,hich is here ad- 
vanced. "The angels of God," fays he, 
" cohabiting with vvomen, begot a race 
'
prone to commit injuftice, de{pi{ers of 
H. that v;hich is good, and inflated with a 
H vain confidence in their {uperior firength. 
., rrhe fame acrions are afcribed to them
 
... as the Greelçs fuppofe to have been at- 
u tempted by the giants q ." Cedrenus, who, 
much more rea{onably than Jofephus, fup- 
pores that this generation fprung from an 
intercoul{e bet\veen the {ons of Seth and 
the daughters of Cain, aí1èrts, though it 
does not appear from ,,-hat authority, that 
God dcftroyed many of them with fiery 
globes and thunderbolts; and finding that 
the re:ít remained incorrigible, {,vept them 
a"\vay at lcngth '\\yith the ,vaters of the de- 
luger. This account fingular1y agrees with 


q noÀ.^O
 "Yelp 
7'/éÀO
 e=
, 'Yt!J'<<
!1 (7't!P.fJ-l'Y!
TE
, ú
pr(t; ryu- 
'" . '" "- 
I/1)U/X1I øæ
H;.:tÇ', X"I OZ<<tTO, LWE s 07T'õ'a; Y..Ct^ti, (a
 1""11 E'ir'l 7
 ilt.iJ'ap.u 
'ZI7f'1rOIS"un. 
f'.OI'" 'Y.xp TOI
.m 'ì"'Y"'tTCùJl TeTO^p.'lJU
"" À.EYOP.EHJIÇ 
i'(þ' .EÀ.Ì\"J'
',. "Ctl oÍlTú' 
ctcrCt, 'W"f<<ð"
CJ.;j:t". J 0 SEI'H. Antiq. J ud. 
lib. L c. 3. 
r T
TCl:1I 
x O^'i'
ç' p.o t1'
"'galç 'mt.ifO
, "Tell- XEf<<"tOIÇ 
gCtIl:;
ElI Ó 
i"f.-If"oç' E
<<lICt^Cù:JS: ßaÀ."'t. <<lIf7:alu;],,1otlç' 
f 'i"Ot.iç 


'^O'7l"
ç "-Ctl að',- 
of
."rOtl' E71IP.EIIOIIT"'
, x<<TCi.Y..Ì\:Jufuf P.f.T<< Ta.::Tct TClt;
 'WetJoTaç E

- 
aa.Å6J
E' G SiO). CEDR. [lift. Compo p. 10. 


thore 
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Iìofe profane traditions which have been CHÂ
. 
adduced, and may tend to fhew, that many III. 
of the Heathen fables probably refer rather 
to the antèdiluvian giants, than to the dif- 
perfioll at Babel. 


VIII. I íhall conclude this difquifition, VITI. 
. h .. h .. d h . h Number of 
Wit notIcIng anot er COlnCl ence, W IC generations 
exifts bet\vccn the Pentateuch and feveral 


v

nd 
d f r .. TI . be Noah 
reeor S 0 prolane antIquIty. : Ie num r . 
of generations between the ,creation and 
the deluge, including Adam and Noah, in 
whofe days the old \vorld ,vas deftroyed
 
amount, in the Mofaical narrative, prct- 
cifely to ten. In a fimilar manner San- 
choniatho, tho
gh he makes no mention 
of the flood, and though he appears to give 
the defcent of Cain rather than that of 
Seth, flill enumerates ten primary gene- 
. !I 
rations' . 


The Chaldec account, given by Alex- 
ander Poly hifior, Abydenus, and Berofus., 
is yet more decifiye and fatisfaétory. Thefe 
ancient authors all agree in reckoning ten 
ùe{cents ii-om Alorus to Xifuthrus, in \vho[e 
tin1C the deluge took place; and \'vho con- 


S Cumberland'$ Sanchon. p. 4 1 . and Table adjoming. 
fcqucntl}1 
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Ec'r. fequently, for that reafon, as "
ell as fronl 
I. it variety of correfponding circumfi:ances, 
\vhich f11all hereafter be noticed, n1ufi be 
the fame perfon as the patriarch Noah t . 


The antediluvian hifl:ory of the Hindoos, 
, as it has been well obferved, appears to be 
diyided into {everal detached portions un- 
conneéted "vith each other, owing to. the 
different points of view in which they con- 
fidered that eårly period. Yet, .in the lTIidft 
of this confufÎon, the number ten again 
l11akes its appearance. Ten children of 
Br
lhrnah are :íàid to have been contell1pO- 
raries previous to the era of the deluge u . 
1"'his contradiélion to the Scripture ac- 
count, bower
r, is ITIOre apparent than 


t E
 T'!J,\
Ef)TEPr- (q;:x.C)!U Ó l1ú
Li"S'"6ie A^E
"'

Oç) T

 

i!a. ßa.. 
(nì.uç TCIJ/I Xa.Âd'.x"')/I-éCIJ
 T8 Y..CtTcx.Y..ÂL'O"P.lB J ÂE')'EI ')'cx.p Ó atl'roç AÂe
- 
GtJð'f(iÇ, ;;ç awo T

 ')'fay
ç T(.rjJl Xa^ð'a&ClJV GtL$'S'li1apay.aT&Ct.'v awo n- 
;/rA..13 ßaO"&ÂEClJt; AF
T
 EW' TOl' ð'EY..aTOII ÂZYOP.EIIOli 'ltJcx.p' "LiTO'; SU70tJ.. 

foll OiTClJÇ. St. T. Â. SY:SCF.LI.I Chronog. p. 30. 
BXO"
EVO"U ð'e T27Ç X(ùp

'ttiJgCIJTOII ÂE')'E& (A
vð'
I'o;) AÂClJfOI'-)!CU 
1:,coL9 f o; iW' 'TCiVTO'
' w; TCV
 'tJaJITCt) EU:.u ß:x.c'Àé&
 
éY..a. Ibid. 
p. J 8. 
TCttTct P.EII Ò B
F6itilíO
 6s-Cùgr.O'é 'Zü
(ù,:"'I1' 'YEVEO".9a, ßacr'Ì\EtAJI' AÂr..JeG' 
-1:,O'
$foJl ßctCT&ÀEvO'a' O"<<fo
Ç OY.TCtJ",,",,,ð'iK-2 '7l" TOt.J1'OLi TOI' {.<.EY(x' 
XCl.Tax'ALiO"p.oll q;
:n ')'i')'EJ'JlY,o-,s,cx.., ;;; 'ì'uEO'$a, 
p.w 'tJ"JlT
Ç ß"c'Àu
 
Clhux. I
iù. p. 39- 
U \Yilford on the Chronology of the Hindoo;, in Afiat. 
Ref. vol. \. 


. real, 
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real, and may be reconciled to it, without CHAP. 
any ,ery great difficulty. Let any perfon III. 
examine the Mofitical chronology, and he 
,vill find, that t
e longevity of the Patri- 
archs was fuch as to caufe nearly the \vhole 
of the ten antediluvian generations to be 
contemporary ",,"ith each o
her, during at 
leafi: forne portion of their lives. The fup- 
pofition will appear in a yet mOl c ftriking 
light, if the conlputation of the Samaritan 
IJentateuch be con{ulted. According to 
the chronology of that venerable relic of 
antiquity, the whole of the 
en generations 
"\vere contemporary; Adam having lived a 
confiderable fpace of time after the birth 
of Noah. This circum fiance having been 
fiated, the Hindoos re[ume the fubjeél:, 
and view the ten de{cents fucceffively in- 
ftead of contcn]poraneouíly. vVe are then 
infornlcd, that God gave two fons to r\di- 
ma, the firf1: of men, by whom the whole 
earth \-vas peopled X. From this Patriarch; 
if we count do\vnwards ten defcents, we 
filall find, in that place of the genealogy, a 
perfonage deno111inated l>rithu. He is {aid 


x 'Vilford on the Chronology of the Hindoos" in .L'\íiat. 
Ref. vol. v. 


to 
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SECT. to have been a pious prince, and fkilled in 
I. agriculture; a charaéter, which precifely 
agrees ,vith that of Noah. It is probable, 
that Prithu is only a different appellati'ìe 
of the perfon who is otherwife called Saty- 
avrata, and in whofe days the deluge hap- 
pened Y . 


The[e are the principal coincidences
 
which occur between the {acred and pro- 
fane accounts of the antediluvian period. 
Some are certainly of a nature [0 remar]e.- 
able, that it is impoffible to ayoid being 
ftruck with them; and if others appear 
lefs obvious, they may be omitted without 
weakening the teftimony of the remainder. 
There will fiilI be a fufficient degree of 
evidence to prove, that all ancient hifi:ory, 
whether it be facred, or whether it be 
profane, uniforn1ly relates the very fame 
tàél:s. The {ole difference is, that the one, 
becaufe infpired, is plain, fiInple, and un- 
adorned; while the other has mingled tra- 
ditional ab[urdities v{ith real events, and 
has thus wea1cened its 0\\11 credibility. 


'Y \Vilford on the Chronology of the Hindoos, in Afiat. 
Ref. vol. v. 


Scrip- 



Scripture ferves to explain profane Hiftory, CHAP. 
and profane Hiftory confirms and den1on- Ill. 
ftrates the authenticity of Scripture; thus 
even Pagan traditions may be made {ub- 
{ervient to the caufe of truth, religion, and 
J1applne:lS. 
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l 1 AGAN ACCOUNTS OF THE DELUGE. I.CHAL- 
DEE ACCOU
T. II.GREEK ACCOUKT, CON- 
f'IRMED BY THE SYRIANS. III. PERSIAN 
ACCOUNT. IV. HINDOO ACCOUNT. Y. CHI- 
NESE ACCOUKT. YI. GOTHIC ACCOUNT. 
YII. EGYPTIA
 ACCOUNT; COINCIDEXCE 
OF THE GER:\IANS. VIII. A1\IERICAN AC.. 
C OUKTS; I. 1\IECHOACAN. 2. PER UVIAX. 
3. BRAZII
IAN. 4. NICARAGUAN. IX. A"l- 
THORS WHO SPEAK OF THE DELCGE; 
I. THOSE l\IE
TIONED E Y' JOSEPHUS. 2. 
1\IELO. 3- PLATO. 4. D IOD OR l:S SICUL US. 
5.EPIPHANIUS. 6.AEYDENUS. 7.KIRCHEH. 
8. CART'VRIGHT. X. TRADITIONS RJ.:- 
SPECTING THE DOYE AND THE RAINBo"r. 
XI. NUl\IEER OF PERSONS PRESER YED IN 
THE ARK. XlI. REPRESE
TATIO:N OF THE 
DEr
UGE ON THE SPHERE. 


gan ac
 1 T is perfeétly agreeable to tho[e notions 

l

I;;;l

e. of retributiye jufiice, '\t hich we have early 
been in the habits of forming, that, 
'hile 
mercy is extended to the humble and the 
faithful, a continued [cries of refolute wick- 
cdneíS, and an habitual contempt of God's 
con1nlandments, f}lould terminate' in a fig- 
nal 
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nal exanlple of vengeance llpon the impe- CH.\P. 
l1itent. Exaétly.conformable to this idea
 IV. 
is the Scriptural account of the deluge. 
The old \vorld is {aid to have gradual1y ar- 
rived at {uch a pitch of "\vickedne[s, that 
God deí1:royed it by a fupernatural influx 
of waters. One falnily alone \\ as ex- 
cepted, which, on account of its exemplary 
piety and fteady adherence to the caufe of 
religion, was faved from the general ca- 
lami ty . 


If this eyent ev
r really happened, it is 
natural to expeét that fOIne traces of it 
"\vill be found in the records of Pagan na- 
tions, as well as in tho{e of holy Scripture. 
The magnitude and iîngularity of the cir- 
cumftance, if it be indeed agreeable to 
truth, muil: haye left fueh an impreffion 
upon the minds of the {urvivors, as could 
not eafi]y be eradicated [ronl the traditions 
{)f their pofterity. A deficiency i
 the nle... 
lTIorials of this a \vful cycnt, thougl1 per- 
haps it might not ferve cntirely to Ínva-. 
lidatc its reality, ".ould certainly 
ontribute 
n1uch to \veaken its claim to credibility. 

"'or it is fcarcely probable, that the kno\v- 
ledge of fuch a calalnity fhould be utterly 
loft to the reft of the ,yorld, and í110uld 
K 
 be 


.... 
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SECT. be confined to the doculnents of the Je,v- 
I. if11 nation alone. \tVe find ho\veyer, that 
II this is by no means the ca{e; a tradition 
of the deluge, in Inany refpeéts accurately 
coinciding with the Mo{aical aCCOllnt of it, 
has been pre[erved by nloft ancient na- 
tions. 


Chal1
e ac- I. The Chaldeans relate, that in the 
countofthe da y s of Xifuthrus "\-v ho like Noah was 
deluge. ", 
the tenth in defcent from the firft created 
man, the cataftrophe' of the deluge took 
place. Pur{uant to the cOffilnands of the 
Deity, this perfon confiruéted an immenfe 
ycífel, and having fufficiently flared. it with 
provifions of all kinds, he entered into it 
"""ith his ,vife, his children, and his friends. 
Nor "vas the brute creation fòrgotten. f\ 
fufficient number both of birds and of 
beafis 
vere direél:ed to be pre(erved amidft 
the impending univerfal deftruétion. The 
flood now commenced, and the \vhole 
'w-orld periíhed beneath its "vaters. After 
.. it began to abate, Xifuthrus [ent out fame 
of the birds; which, finding neither food, 
nor reiting place, returned imnlediately to 
the fl1ip. In the courfe of a few days, he 
again fent 'out birds, which returned to 
him ,vith their feet beÍÌneared with lnud. 
A third 
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A third time he fent them out, and faw CHAP. 
them no lTIOre. From this he conjeétured, IV. 
that the \yaters had no\v åbated from off 
the face of the earth, and having made an 
aperture in the fide of the veífel, he per- 
ceived him(elf driving towards a mountain; 
where at length difembarking with his wife, 
his daughter, and his pilot, he adored the 
earth, built an altar, and facrificed to the 
Gods a. 


, 


With regard to this narratiye, it ,viII be 
fufficient to obferv-e, that it is il11poffiblc 
to avoid believing, that it relates to the 
{'lITIe event as that ,,'hich Mo{es defcribes. 
The n1inute refemblance bet\veen the t\\'o 
accounts in a yariety of particulars, pre- 
cludes all poffibility of doubt refpetling 
their identity. 


II. The Grecian hiftory of the deluge is H. I 
The Greek 
not lefs remarkable, than that of the Chal- account. 
deans; and its authority is the lTIOre un- 
controvertible, as being preferved in the 
page of Lucian, a profeífed fc
ffer at all 
religions. The antediluvians, according t 


a SynccI. Chronog. p. 30. Eufeb. Præp. Evang. lib. ix. 
Co 12. et Jofeph. Ant. Jud. p. 12. 
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this 
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SECT. this author, arrived by degrees at fuch a 
J. pitch of wickedne[s, that they became 
r guilty of cycry fpecies of injuftice. They 
paid no attention to the obligation of oaths, 
they ,vère regardle[s of the rights of hofpi- 
tality, and fllewed no nlercy to their fup- 
pliants. The patience of the Gods ,vas at 
length exhaufted, and a great calamity be- 
fel them. The earth poured out an abun- 
dance of ,vater from the vaí1: central aby:lS, 
and the rain de{cended in torrents froin 
the heayens. The rivers f0011 overflowed 
their banks, and the rea beèalne [vyollen to 
fo tremendous a degree, that an univerfal 
deluge took place, by "\yhich all men ,vere 
defiroyed. Dcucalion alone, or the fake 
of his prudence and his picty, ,vas re{erved 
to another generation. In obedience to 
the commands of heaven, he caufed his 
children and his ,
yives to enter into a ca- 
pacious ark, ,vhich he had con1trutled for 
their pre{ervation, and elnbarked likcwife 
on board of it hin1[elf: Immediately {\\'ine, 
and horfès, and the yarious fpecies of lions, 
and {erpents, and all other animals "\vhich 
are bred upon the face of the earth, came 
to hilTI by pairs, and he adn1Ítted then1 all 
into the ark. There they loft their favage 
natures, and became perfeaIy innoxious; a 
change 
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ha.nge 
'hich took place in then1 by a 
fpccial intcrpofition of the Deity. Thus 
they all {ailed together peaceably in one 
ark, {o long as the 

aters prey
iled over 
the furface of the globe b . 


CHAP. 
I\r. 


The fame l\uthor further adds, that he Greek ac- 
"vas told at Hierapolis in Syria, that there 



:lc
;. 
"\vas a cha{m in that country once of COl1- theSpians. 
fiderable dilnenfions, through \v hich the 
,,-aters of the flood de{cended into the great 
aby{s; and that Deucalion, upon his íàfe 
difenlbarkation, built an altar, and con{c- 
crated a temple to Juno oyer the chafnl. 
The aperture was yet to be {cen in his 
days, though at that titTIe only of ÍÌ11ali 
fize; and he relates a ceremony, which 
took place t\vice every year, in memory of 
the cataftrophe of the deluge. v T efièls full 
of \-vater "'ere fetched [roln the (ea by the 
w hole body of the prieí1hood, afíì11:ed by 
the people of Syria and Arabia; even the 
inhabitants of the countries beyond the 
Euphrates attended upon this cccaÍÌon. 
The water being thus brought, ",cras poured 
out upon the floor of the temple, and ,,'"as 
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SECT. fpeedily loft in the chafil1; ,,-hich, {nlall 
I. as it was, leceived without difficulty the 
largefi quantity of 
Tatcr. The people fup- 
pofed, that this ordinance ",-as appointed 
by Deucalion him{elt
 to pre{erve the mc- 
mory of that calamity frolll V\-hich lie had 
been deliyered c. ' 


With regard to the circun1ítance of his 
huilding a tcmple in honour of Juno, ra- 
ther. than of any other Deity, it "rill eafily 
be accounted for, if we admit the hypo- 
. \ 
theÍÌs of Mr. Bryant; that the Latin "\yord 
01 
Juno is ÍÌmplya corruption of the Hebre\v 
· ;1J" jUJZeb, a dove d. And this fuppofition 
feems to be confirlned by the con:ílant 
attendance of Iris, or the rainbow, upon 
thDt mythological perfonage e . In the par- 
ticular inftance no\v under confideration, 
the 
ypothefis receives additional firength 
fro
 the extraordinary yeneration, in which 
the dove \-vas held throughout the whole 
city of Hierapolis. While every other {pe- 
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cies of birds was eaten without fcruple, CHAP. 
the dove alone "'
as exempted on account IV. 
of the [acredne{s \vhich was attributed to 
, 
itfo Some traces alfo of a remembrance 
of the cala.mity once brought upon the 
world by the \\Tatery element, may perhaps 
be di{covered in the re,-erence \vhich they 
paid to fillies, and in the form. of the god.. 
clefs Derceto g . 


III. A fimilar belief in an univerfal de- III. 
I . 1 d .I: h f I . Perfian ac- 
uge preval e among lUC 0 t 1e anCIent count. 
Perfians, as profeífed to hold their religion 
in its original purity; though {olne {eéts 
among them denied it entirely, and others 
maintained,. tha
 it """
as only partial, not 
extending beyond a mountain, fituated on 
the confines of Af1)-ria and PcrÍÌa. It is 
fàid to ha,"e been afferted by Zoroai1:er, 
that that cataftrophe \vould never have 
taken place, had it not bee,.n o,,,ing to the 
"\vickedne[s and diabolical arts of Malcûs. 
\Vhether \ve are to underftand by this pcr- 
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E CT. {on, Cain, the father of apofl:afy in the olel 
I. world, or whether it be only a general 
name for all his de[cendants, as thofe of 
Jacob are often .colleétivel:r fi:yled Ifrael, it 
is perhaps not material to attempt to de- 
terlnine. Noah himfelf, according to a 
Períian Author, d\velt in the mountain, 
[roln vvhich the waters of the deluge burft 
forth; though, by the fiune "'7riter, an ab- 
furd tradition is mentioned of the parti- 
cular placé from which they proceeded h. 
It appears, however, fronl the foregoing 
account, that though the í1:rean1 of hifiory 
l11ight be corrupted, yet they concurred 


h (C Vetermn Perfarun1 Orthodoxi credunt diluyium, ic1- 
(( que fuifiè uni,'erfale, et totaIn terram occupâffe. Sed ut 
(C varia:; habcnt 1èÜas et opiniones, de omnibus hifce rebus, 
H a tam remota antiquitate petitis
 inter fe fubinde diffen- 
cc tiunt et in Lïbulationem excurrunt. Nam, refercnte IbM 
C{ Shahna Arabe, in libro de primis et pofiremis, dantur 
cc aliqui ex 
Iagis qui negant diluvium,-alii ex :\lagis ag... 
cc nofcunt diluvium: fed aiullt illnd non fuiífe univer[ale, 

e nee tranfiviífe ultra jugum montis prope Hulvfm; q
1æ 
(C eft inter .Al1yriæ et Perfiæ contlnÏ"a urbs. Ex Loroafiri
 
(C autem fententia aiunt, quod non fuii1èt dilu vium, nee 
u n1undus fubmerfus, niG propter iniquitatem et diabolica 
Ie præftigia nequiHìmi hom
nis 1\ialeÎ1s-In libro rharh. 
(( Sur. memoratur mons illuftris, ubi tunc habitavit Noah, 
cc eUB1 ex eo erumperet aqua 
iluvii: et ibidcn1, Zala-Cu- 
" pha dieitur fui11è non1en vctulæ ex cujus furno aqua di.. 
" luvii primo erupit." I-I YDE ùe Re1ig. V ct. Perf. c. x. 
\vith 
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,,-ith nloft other nations in their general CHAP. 
belief of fuch an event. IY. 


IV. 
"'rom Perfia let us proceed to the IV. 
. 1 . f 1-1 . d 11. d h IJindoo ac- 
nl1g 1ty elTIplre 0 In Ollan, an t ere count. 
alfo we f11all find a 111inute account of the 
lìlbverfion of the old ,vorld by the vyaters 
of an uniyerfal deluge. In the ancient 
poeI? of the Bhagavat is contained an ac- 
CO"Mnt 0' a flood, which defiroyed all man- 
kind, except a pious prince, ,vith [even of 
his attendants and -their "iyes. To tran- 
fcribe the ",-hole narrative ,vould be [upcr- 
tluous, as it is replete ",:ith fàhulous cor- 
ruptions and additions; but that part of it, 
\vhich is Inore imnlcdiatcly applicablc to 
the prefent purpofe, is as follo\vs. "The 
" dcmon Hayagriva ha\ ing purloined the 
cc \T edas froin the cuftody of Brahlna, ,vhile 
" he ,vas repofing at the clore of the fÌxtll 
" 
.lan\vantara, the \vholc race of Inen be- 
"canlC corrupt, except the {cycn R ifl1is 
"and Satyavrata, "\\-ho then reigned in 
" Dra\:ira, a maritime region to the [outh 
" of Carnata: this prince ,vas perforn1ing 
" his ablutions in the ri\ er Critan1a1a, \\'hen 
" \Tiílll1U appeared to hinl in the fllapc of 
"' a {mall fiíh, anù after feyeral au
nlLn- 
'-..I 


" tations 
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ECT. " tations of bulk in different "vaters, ,\yag 
I. "placed by Satyavrata in the ocean, "\vhere 
"he thus addreffed his amazed votary: 
"In {even days, all creatures, "\v ho have 
" offènded me, íhall be defiroyed by 
 de- 
" luge, but thou f]1alt be {ecured in a ca- 
" pacious veffel miraculoufly fermed: take 
"therefore all kinds of nledicinal herbs 
"and efculent grain for food, and, to- 
" gether \vitlf the [even holy men, y()ùr 
" refpeéti,-c \vives, and pairs of all animals, 
" enter the ark without fear; then í11alt 
" thou know God face to face, and all thy 
" queí1:ions íl1all be anf V\Tered. Saying this, 
"he difappeared; and after {even days, 
" the ocean began to overflow the coafts, 
" and the earth to be flooded by ,confiant 
" fhowers, when Satyavrata, meditating on 
" the Dcity, :h'lW a large veíTel moving on 
" the ",,-aters: he entered it, haying in all 
" re{peéls conformed to the inf1:ruc1ions of 
" Vifl1nu; who, in the form of a vafi: fifh, 
" fuffered the veífel to be tied \vith a great 
" fea-ferpent, as with a cable, to his mea- 
"fureleíS horn. When the delu
e had 

 
" ceafed, Viihnu í1e\v the demon, and re- 
" coyered the Vedas, infiruéted Satyavrata 
" in divine kno,,'ledge, and appointed him 
" the 
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" the {eventh 1\tlenu by the name of '-ai- CHAP. 
" vafwata i ." IY. 


The re[emblal1cc of the vvhole of this 
account to that of Mofes is very remark- 
able, particularly in the precife nunl ber of 
per[ons who are raved. The Hindoos in- 
deed have in [orne mea[ure perverted the 
hifiory of the real ogdoad, by fuppofing it 
to confifi: of eight 1Jl.en, and by affigning to 
each perron his refpecrive con[ort; yet the 
analogy is fufficiently i1:riking to íhow, 
that both narratives have [prung [ronl a 
common fource. Nor is the incarnation 
of the deity Vií11nu, in the perfon of a 
being half man and half fifh, un\vorthy of 
notice. This Avatar bears fuch an exaét 
fÌlnilarity to the Syrian goddefs Derceto, 
that it ferves decidedly to confirm the hlP- 
pofition, that that idol has an ilnmediatc 
reference to the deluge k . 


i Sir Wm. Jones on the Chronol. of the Hinù. in ALat. 
Ref. vol. ii. An exaEt tranGation of the whole pal1:1ge of 
the Bhagavat Inay be found in vol. i. of the .Afiat. Ref: in 
a úiífcrtatiun on the Gods of Greece, &c. by the fame Au- 
thor. 
k A print of this incarnation may be feen in l\lauricc'g 
Hifi. of Hindofian, vol. i. p. 507. In the print of the third 
incarnation of Viflmu, in the fame work, vol. i. p. 5
 1. is 
rerrc1èntcJ a man fitting upun the Lotos, and near him, ill 
the 
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SECT. V. The ancient elnpire of China next 
I. den1ands our attention. Not\vithfi:anding 
the jealoufy, with which foreigners are rc- 
Chin
iê ac- garded throughout the whole of that -vafi: 


count. 


lTIonarchy, a cert.ain degree of knowledge 
lIas been obtained refpeéting their religious 
ícntilnent
. A tradition of the deluge, 
thouSh perhaps -not 10 cleàr and decifiyc as 
tho{c "\vhich haye been already confidered, 
1S l1cycrthcle[s di(covcrable in the muti- 
lated records ",-hich they have prc{erved. 
1\1artinius informs us, that the Chine(c 
"\vriters n1ake frequent mention of the 
flood, though they do not enter into the 
cau(es "\vhich produced it. This deficiency 
led that i\.uthor to doubt, "\vhether they 
{poke of the Noëtic flood, or of forne other 
deluge peculiar only to the realm of China. 
So far as this, however, he yentures to a{- 
:tèrt, that there is no great diffimilitude be- 
tween the t\VO accounts; and that in point 
of chronology they nearly coincide, each 
haying taken place about three thou:fànd 
'years before the Chrifiian era. The Chi- 
"' '. 
líefc acknovçledge, that, preyious to the 
tÌlTIe of :F'ohi, ,vho fro111 forne corrcfpond- 


the mÌdft of th ç \vaters, a buw; nl;lnÎÍ<;fi]y alluùing to Noah 
_nd the rainbow. 


In rr 
D 
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ing circumftances appears to be the Noah 
of Scripture, their annals do not deferve 
the name of well authenticated hifioryl. 


There are ce!tain peculiarities, men- 
tioned by the fame Author, refpeéting the 
birth of f ohi, the firfi: Emperor of the 
Chinc(e, "".hich feeln, in {otne degree at 
leafi:, to Inark his identity with Noah. He 
is :C'lid never to have had any father; but 
as his mother ,vas walking on the bank of 
a lake, :file ",-as {uddenly encompaßèd by a 
rainbow, and haying conceived in confe- 
(luence of it, file brought forth Fohi m. 


I cc De diluvio multa eft apud Sinicos fcriptores mentio:. 
" de illius origine caufaque nulla. Quod proinde K oëti- 
cc cumne fuerit, an aliud Sinis peculiare, quale Ogygiunl 
H 0lin1 in Attica, in Theffali3. Deucaliolleum, nondum li- 
H quet. Illud pro certo C0111pcrtum, Sinenfem de diluvio 
'c hií1:orian1 non n1ultmTI a r\oëtico abeífe, quippe quæ ter 
4". mille circiter annis vulgarem Chrifti epocham prægre'" 
cc ditur. Ante Fohium quidem imperatorem confiituta an- 
(C nalium fuorun1 initia Sinæ ipfi pro fufpeB:is habent, ut 

c quæ falfa et ridicula quam plurima complettantur-" 
MARTIN. Rift. Sin. lib. i. p. 12. 
m " Hune Fohium e nlatre abfque patrc natum memo.. 

c rant. IlIanl enim forte ad ripam lacus, a quo Lanthicn, 

, urbs in provincia Xenfi, alluitur, deambulantem, ingens 
"hominis veftigium in arena impreffum calcaífe, indc ab 
cc iriùe circumdatfm concepiiTe, in eademque provincia':' 
Fohiun1 enixam efiè. Ibid. p. 2 I. 


The 
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, 
The "'hole of this is manifcftIy' a mJ'''- 
thological f
}ble; yet, if it be diyefted of 
its allegorical obfcurity, it will be found to 
contain a tolerably accurate defcription of 
,vhat nlay be called Noah's fecond birth 
into the world. The ark appears here to 
be perfonified under the charaél:er of a fe- 
male, from vvhofe fruitful "\yolnb proceeded 
the al1ceí1:or of the prefent race of mortals, 
after having been long fhut up in the midft 
of gloom and darknefs. fohi ,vas born 
"\\'ithout having had any father; fuch alfo 
'\vas the cafe with Noah in his birth from 
the ark. The IDother of the Chinefe prince 
conceived as f11e was "\valking on the bank 
of a lake, being (urrounded with a rain- 
bo\v. In a :lÏn1ilar nlanner the progeny of 
the ark \ycre not brought fortI1 into the 
"\vorld, till their allegorical l110ther had 
reached dry land; and their re-appearance 
upon earth, after the horrors of the delu_ge, 
"vas marked by the aufpicious 1}'mbol of 
the rainbow. Nor are thcfe the only points 
of re[emblance between tho{e t\VO cele- 
brated charaéters. The Chincfe relate, that 
Fohi bred flven different kinds of animals 
for fli.crificial purpo(cs n; and Mofes ac- 


'/I Le Compt<;'s l'vlf:'m. of China) p. 3 1 1. _- 
quain ts 
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quaints us, that Noah was direél:ed to take CHAP. 
into the ark along with him, clean beai1:s IV. 
and birds by flvens, and that, after his de- 
liverance, he facrificed of them a burnt of- 
fering to the Lord. Lafily, according to 
Martinius, this prince was born in the pro- 
yince of Xenli or ShenÍÌo; which, except- 
ing Sifan, is the moí1: ,vei1:erly, and con- 
{equently the nearefi: to Mount Ararat, of 
all the dii1:riéts. of China. As for Sifan, 
being fituated immediately on the fron- 
tiers, it probably might not have been 
added to the empire, at the time when 
the tradition took its prefent form. From 
this circumftance, as Martinius jui1:ly ob- 
ferves, it is reafonable to conjeéture, that 
the early Chine[e, in the time of their firfl: 
n10narch, had migrated from the weft, the 
country in which the ark re11:ed, into their 
pre{ent fettlements in the eafip. 


The authors of that nation frequentl} 
fpeak of two heavens, the latter of which 
in point of time filcceeded the former. 


o lIifi. Sin. p. 2 I. ut fupra. 
P cc Ex quo conjici poteft, qui primi nlortaliunl apud Si- 
H nas fuere, a regionibus, quæ nlagis ad occidentenl ver- 
" gunt, paullatim ad orientem progrcífos." l\fARTIN. lEft. 
Sin. p. 2. I. 


YOL. I. 


FrOIn 


L 
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SEC'!'. FrOlTI the defcription which they give of 
I. thell1, the firft appears to allude to the 
irate of the "\\-orld before the fall, and the 
fecond to its condition at the deluge. Dur- 
ing the period of the firft heaven, " the 
" ",,:hole creation enjoyed a :fi:ate of hap- 
" pine[s; every thing was beautiful, every 
" thing was good; all beings were perfea 
H in their kind. In this happy age, heaven 
" and earth clnployed their virtues jointly, 
" to embelliíh nature. There "
as no jar- 
H ring in the clements, no incleplcncy in 
" the air; all things grew "vithout labour; 
"and uni verfal fertility prevailed. The 
" aétive and paffive virtues confpired to- 
" gether, without any effort or oppofition, 
" to produce and perfeét the uniyer(e." 


In the books, which the Chinefe call 
king, or )àcred, we meet V\-,ith the follo\ìr- 
in g pafiàge : 
" "rhilí1: the firft {tate of heaven lafted, 
" a pure pleafurè and a perfett tranquil- 
" lity reigned over all nature. There was 
H neither labour, nor pain, nor forrow, nor 
" criminality. Nothing made oppofitioll 
,
 to the ,,-vill of man." 


The philof0phers, ,vho adhered to thefe 
ancient 
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ancient traditions, and particularly Tchou- C II A P. 
angfe, fay, that, " in the ftate of the firft I,r. 
" heaven, man ,vas united in,vardly to the 
" fupreme Reafon, and that outwardly he 
"praétifed all the "\vorks of juítice. The 
H heart rejoiced in truth, and there ,,,as 
" no mixture of fal(ehood. The four fea- 
"fons of the year fucceeded each other 
" regularly, and without confufion. There 
" were no impetuous winds, nor exceffiye 
"rains. The fun and the moon, \vithout 
H ever being clouded, furnií11ed a light 
" purer and brighter than at prefent. The 
" five planets kept on their courfe without 
" any inequality. There was nothing which 
" did harm to man, or which futfered anv 
.., 
" hurt from him; but an univerfal alnity 
" and harmony reigned over all nature q ." 


. The[e de[criptions manifefi:ly alludè to a 
1tate of priítine innocence, and .coincide 
,vith thofe notions of a golden age, which 
have been fo familiar to the bulk of man- 
kind. On the other hand, the account 
which they give of the {econd heayen 
feems clearly to point out the dreadful 
con,;ulfion, ,vhich the ""orld under\vel1t at 


tl Chcv. Ramfay on the l\Iythology of the Pagans. 
L 
 the 
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SECT. the deluge. "The pillars of heaven ,vere 
I. "broken. The earth fhook to its very 
"foundations. The heavens funk lo,ver 
" to\vards the north. The fun, the moon, 
"and the fiars, changed their motions. 
H The earth fen to pieces; and the waters 
H inclofed "\vithin its bo{om burft forth 
" with violence, and overflowed it. Man 
" having rebelled againfl: heaven, the {y[- 
H tern of the ùni verfe was totally difor- 
"dered. The fun was eclipfed, the pla- 
ce nets altered their courfe, and the grand 
" harmony of nature was difiurbed r." 


This account is, for the mo:í1: part, re- 
markably agreeable to that of Mofes. We 
read in Scripture, that when the flood took 
place, the windows of heaven were opened, 
and the fountains of the great central abyfs 
"\vere broken up. Out of it proceeded an 
imn1enfe body of water, VtThich had hi- 
therto been lodged within the bofom of 
the earth. There is every reafon indeed 
to think, that the ,,,hole was a moft tre- 
l11endous fcene of uproar and confuÍÌon; 
the very reverfe of a tranquil and ftill in- 
creafe of the ,vaters. The atmofphericaJ 


r Chev. Ramf..î}' on the lVlythologJ of the Pagans.. 
. 
aIr., 
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air, forced by a fupernatural pretlure into CHAP. 
the cavity of the great abyfs, would com- I,r. 
.pel it to difgorge its contents in the moft 
violent and dreadful cataratts; which being 
driven to an immenfe height in the air, 
and thence falling back in torrents, "\vould 
agitate the ocean with a tempeft, of which 
we perhaps can fcarcely form an idea S. 
To thefe laft convulfions of an expiring 
'\vorld, the Hindoos aþpear to allude in 
the third incarnation of Villinu; when 
the Soors and the Affoors churn .the wa- 
ters of the troubled fea with a huge moun- 
tain t. In fhort, humanly fpeaking, it feen1s 
nec
l/åry that forne fuch diforder fuould 
have taken place, in the midfi: of "vhich 
the ark was miraculoufly preferved; while 
every attempt of the wicked inhabitants of 
the earth to fave themfelves was fruftrated, 
and their veífels either dallied to picces, or 
overwhelmed by the violence of the tem- 
peft. 


In the preceding Chinefe account, men- 
tion is made of the heavens finking lower 
towards the north than what they had 


S See Catcott on the Deluge. 
t 
Iat1rice's Hift. of Hindo1l:an, vol. Î. p. 58 I. 
L .3 


been 
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SECT. been previous to the deluge. It is not 
I. in1probable, that the inclination of the axis 
of the earth, by which the diverfity of fea... 
fons is occaÍÌoned, may be hinted at in this 
cxpreffion; as there is {orne reafon to 
think, that fnch an alteration aétually took 
plaèe at the era of the .flood. The general 
corre{pondence of profane traditions, in the 
opinion, that the ear1ier ages of the ",-arId 
enjoyed a perpetual {pring, and the infe- 
rence, ,.vhich may be dra\vn fron1 the page 
of Scripture it(elt: both {eern to favour this 
fuppofition. The variety of {eafons, and 
their difference in point of heat, is men- 
tioned for the firít time imll1ediately after 
the hifiory of the flood U. Not a word is 
:h'lid, relative to the diítinétion between 
winter and {ulllmer, previous to the nar- 
rative "vhich is given of that awful event. 
The only paffage, ,vhich bears the mofi 
difl;lnt aHuÍÌon to any difference of {eafons, 
is contained in the hifi:ory of th
 creation. 
" And God {aid, Let there be lights in the 
H firmalnent of the heaven, to divide the 
" day fron1 the night; and let them be 
" for figns, and for jèqflns, and for days, 
It and for years x." Seafons indeed are here 


- 



 Gen. viii. 22. 


x Gen. i. 14. 
men.. 
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n1entioned; but there is no reafon to fup- CHAP. 
pofc, that the word C"jJ'
, which is thus IV. 
tranílated, is at all equivalent to flcýons, 
'\vhen "\ve ufe the term to defcribe the dif- 
ferent portions into which the year is at 
prcfent divided. According to the analogy 
of deri vation, it finlply Ineans, fixed and 
Jlated tinles fir the 1tleeting of qfJèmblies, 
and does not appear to haye the leaft refe- 
rence either to heat or cold. It Ìs almoft 
needleíS to obferve, that the different af- 
peas of the moon, and the different alti- 
tudes of the {un in diftèrent parts of the 
day, )vould eqllally ferve to mark out 1tated 
tÌn1es for afièmblies, ,vhether the axis of 
the earth was inclined, or whether it was 
perpendicular to the plane of its orbít. 


Another reafon for fuppofing that íê)nl
 
confiderable alteration took place at the 
deluge, may be deduced frolTI the perti- 
nacious adherence of the ancients to the 
year of three hundred and fixty days, till 
long experience had taught them the er- 
roneouÍÌle{s of their calculation. But if 
,ve adnlit that fuch \vas really the length 
of the antediluvian year, the predileétion of 
the early pofidiluvians for that particular 
L 4 number, 


.. 
\ 


., 
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SECT. number, will eafily be accounted forY. It 
I. is far from being improbable, that a confi- 
derable portion of aftronomical knowledge 
was tranfmitted to the inhabitants of the 
neVi "\vorld, through the medium of Noah 
and his fons., A pait'1ge in Jofephus feems 
to favour the opinion, that the antedilu- 
vians \ycre not deficient in that fcience, 
and that they were anxious to hand it 
down to their pofierityz. Upon this fup- 
pofition, another point of refemblance will 
be found between Noah and the Chinefc 
Fohi. That prince is faid to haye been 
deepI y íkilled in aitrology, and to ha ve 
underfiood the method of d
fcribing the 
Dlotions of the heavenly bodies by mathe- 
n1atical figures a.. 


The moral caufe of the deluge is af- 
figned by the Chinefe in a very ftriking 
manner. "All there evils arofe," h1.YS the 
book Liki, " from man's defpifing the fu- 
H prcme Monarch of the univerfe. He 
"would needs difpute about truth and 


Y Vide Cedren. Compo Rift. p. II. 

 Jofeph. Antiq. Jud. lib. i. p. 9. ed. Hudfon. 
a !\lartin. Rift. Sin. p. 22. and Kæmpfer's Japan, p. 145. 
" falfe- 
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t. fal{ehood, and thefe difputes baniíhed the CIIAP. 
" eternal Reafon. He then fixed his looks I v . 
" on terrel1rial obj céts, and loved them to 
" exccfs: hence arofe the paffions. He 
" becalne gradually transformed into the 
" objeéts he loved, and thc celel1ial Rea- 
u {on entirely abandQned him. Such "ras 
" the fource of all crin1es, and hence orÌ- 
" ginated thofe various miferies, w bich are 
" jufily fent by heaven as the punifhlnent 
" of wickednefs b." 


VI. The fame univerfal tradition of YI. 
. Gothic ao,. 
the defiruétlon of the "\\
orld by the wa- couut. 
ters of a deluge, prevailed among the an- 
cient Goths. Thcir belief ho,vever in that 
event, as it has been already obferved c, 
appears to be confounded and blended 
,vith their notions refpeéting the crea- 
tion. Notwithftanding this circumftance, 
the grand outlines of the diluvian hiftory 
are {uilicientIy con{picuous. All the hl- 
milies of the giants are drowned in the 
ftreams of blood, ,vhich flowed from the 
body of Y mer, excepting one, who efcaped 
along ",ith his family on board of his bark: 


b Chev. Ramfay's 1\Tythology of the Pagans. 
c Vid
 furra, p. 50. 


and 
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SECT. and from him were dcfccnded the fucceed.. 
I. ing, race of giants d . 


VII. 
Egyptian 
account. 


\ 
,rIle The account giyen by Plutarch of 
the Egyptian Ofiris affords {anle grounds 
for inlagining, that he alfo is the fame per- 
10n as the Scriptural Noah. He is h'lid to 
have been a huíbandlnan, a legillàtor, and 
a zealous advocate for the \vorf11ip of the 
Gods e; in all which points he corre{ponds 
'\\"ith that Patriarch. Typhon confpired 
againft him, and by a fi.ratagem prevailed 
upon him to enter into an ark, the top of 
,vhich was immediately 
lo{ed by his per- 
fidious enen1Y. In this íìtuation he floated 
do\vn the Nile into the {ea. The day, 
upon ",-hich he entered into the ark, wa5 
the fiventeenth of the month Athyr, when 
the fun paífes through the fign of Scor- 
piOf. 


d Edda, Fab. iv. 
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With regard to this account, it nlay be CH_\P. 
ob[erved, that Typhon, according to Plu- IV. 
tarch, is merely a Inythological perfon, ex- 
prefiìve of the Ocean g. Confequently, the 
tradition :lignifies nothing more, than that 
the charaéter denominated Ofiris "\\Tas in 
danger from the fea; and that he efcaped 
by entering into an ark. It is not a little 
remarkable, that the day, on which this 
took place, preci[ely agrees ,,-ith that of 
Noah's embarkation, previous .to the COlll- 
l11encement of the deluge h. 


So long as Noah or Ofiris remained con- 
fined within the ark, they-might be faid to 
be loft; and upon their emerging into 
open d,ay, they "\vere confidered as found 
again. In memory of this event, on the 
nineteenth day of the month, nlen clad in 
long robes, affifted the pricfts in bearing 


g Tti

va 

 7'i
 $a^aC'O"aJ1. PLUTo de lfid. et Ofir. p. 3()3. 
h A firange fiory is told by Plutarch concerning Ofiris 
and líìs, which cannot eafily be accounted for, except upon 
a fuppcfition íìmilar to that which has been already ad- . 
"anced refpeB:ing the mother of the Chinefe Fohi ; viz. that 
the parent of Oíìris and His, tnentioneJ in the pafiàge about 
to be cited, is not a natural, but a mythological one, even 
the ark it1èlf, within whofe womb, as it were, tbey were for 
cl time confined. Ion 
e Yo"' Oo"'F'v egc..wraç a
.i,
ÀCùv, "cu 'ÜJ
u''J 
J'é
i:Ç.&""J )taTa y
s-goç 'L,
 C";!'OT'f 
t'VW""'. Ibid. p. JS6. 
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SECT. the {acred cheft dÇ>\vn to the {ea. The 
I. chefl: contained within it a little golden fi- 
J. 
 gure of a boat, into which they poured 
"
later, while they 111ade the air refound 
"\vith their cries, that Ofiris ,vas found 
again i. 


The "\vhole of this fuppofition is con- 
firmed by the cufl:om, which prevailed 
among the Egyptians, of carrying their 
eight great gods in the [acred Baris, or ark, 
during their {olemn fcfi:ivaIsk. This num- 
ber, precifely correfponding \vith that "\vhich 
was faved in the ark of Noah, leaves but 
little room to doubt, how the alluÍÌon is to 
be interpreted. 


Coinci- Let us now once more revert to thc 
denceofthe . G h G h . . 
Germans. anCIent ot s or ermans, as t elr cOIn- 
cidence \vith the Egyptian
, in this rnyf- 
terious rite, may perhaps be thought to af- 
:(ord an additiDnal proof of their poffeffing 
forne obfcure traditions of the deluge. Ta- 
citus informs us, that part of the Suevi fa- 
crificed to' Ifis, a circumfi:ancc which he 


. " 
J T?,OE Et'Vt:t7?, E?n 
E)!a ,tJ)!TOr, E'in $C(.^a.""av )ta.TtaO"J. x. T. À. 
PLUTo de Hid. et Ofir. p. 3 66 . 
It Bryanfs Anal. vol. iii. p. 9. 


,vas I 
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\yas unable :C1.tisfaétorily to account for; C II AP. 
though, from a fhip's forming the :l)rmbo- IV. 
lical part of their woríhip, he ,vas induced 
to conclude, that that emblem had been 
adopted in memory of their having bor- 
ro\ved their fuperfi:ition from forne foreign 
country 1. It cannot, however, be reafon- 
ably.doubted, but that this fhip was 
erely 
the facred Baris, the perpetual concomi- 
tant of the worfi1ip' of Ifis; and that it 
,vas u[ed by the Germans in the fame 
fenfe as it "vas by the Egyptians. There 
is an account al{o given by Tacitus òf a 
rite in ufe among the former of tho[e na- 
tions, which, from its re{emblance in forne 
refpeél:s to the Egyptian [olemnity in ho- 
nou!" of the di[covery of Ofiris, may per- 
haps relate to the [olemn proceffion of the 
Baris. 


" In an if1and in the ocean," fays h
, 
" is a [acred grove, and in it a confecratcd 
" chariot covered "vith a garment, which 
" the prieft alone can lawfully touch. At 
" particular feafons, the goddeí5 is fuppofed 
" to be pre[cnt in this [anétuary; fbé1 is 
" then dra\vn in her car by heifers with 


I Tacit. d
 l\ior. Germ. c. ix. 


" much 
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SECT. "nluch reverence, and followed by the 
I. " priefi:. During this period unbounded 
" feítivity prevails, and all ""Tars are at an 
" end, till the prieft reítores the deity to 
"the temple, fatiated with the conver- 
U [ation of mortals. Immediatc1y the cha- 
"riot, the garments, and even the god- 
" 'clefs her[elf: are plunged into the "vaters 
" of a fecrct lake m ." 


Other traces of the deluge, at Ieaft: 
etymological ones, n1ay al{o bë fOllnd in 
this country. The river Danube, anciently 
wri
ten :panau, is {uppo{ed by an eminent 
l\1ythologift, to be filnply the rz.ver if Noah, 
being compounded of da, a Chaldaic par- 
ticle, and the nalne of that Patriarch. In 
defence of his hypothefis, he cites I-Iero- 
dotus and Valerius Flaccus, who both call 
this river Noas, omitting the prefix n . 


If íuch a mode of derivation be alIo"\,,-- 
able, it may be further obferved, that the 
.Danube {prings from the nlountain Ab- 
1l0ba 0, which Cluverius conjeétures the 


m Tacit. de 1\tor. Germ. c. xl. 
n Bryant's Anal. vol. ii. p. 339- 
o Tacit. de 
ior. Germ. c. i. 


Germans 
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Germans thcll1fclyes "vould have called A- CHAP. 
benowe P; a 
ord, that may pofiìbly.be IY. 
deduced, upon the fame principle,' from 
Aben-Noah, n'J-1:J
, the Jloile, or lïiountaÙl 
of Þl()ah q. 


VIII. Haying no,y taken a currory {ur- YIlT. 
f h d o . f 1 .11 ld American 
yey 0 tetra Itlons 0 t 1e eallern "\\-or , .aCCOUIllSlo 
let us next confider tho[e of the American 
continent. 


I. According to Herrera, the :rvrecho- t. 
I . I f'.. k o . : Mech 9a- 
acans, a peop c, comparatlve y lpea lng, In can. 
the neighbourl
åod of Mexico, \vere not - 
defi:itute of {on1e kno\vledge of the flood. 
They had a tradition, that a fingle falnily 
""as formerly preferved in an ark, an1idí1: a 
deluge of ,,;aters; and that, along with 
them, a fufficient number of animals "vere 
fa ycd to fi:ock the ne\v ,,"arId. During 


\ 


P Cluv. Germ. Antiq. po 7 10 . 
, The Greek word Nat:
, and its Latin derivative j\
l'ViJ, 
may both perhaps be ultimately refolved into the name of 
that Patriarch, who built the firft veífel upon record. Even 
the Engliíh worù }hip is poffibly nothing more than hip, an 
ancient mythological name of the ark, with the common 
})refix S added to it. Thus Sindus is ufcJ infiead of II/dus, 
and Scutbai inHead of' Cllthai. In a manner fomcwhat fi- 
milar" the Engliíh gentile Scot is changed by th
 French 
into ErqJf:'o 


the 
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SECT. the time, that they were fllUt up in the 
I. ark, {cveral ravens were rent out, one of 
which brought back the branch of a tree'. 


... 
Peru'Vian. 



. In a fimilar nlanner, as ""
e ar
 in- 
formed by Gomara s, the Peruvians believe, 
that it once rained {o violently, as to de- 
luge all the lower parts of the country. 
In confequence of this, an univerfal de- 
firuétio!l of the human fpecies took place, 
a fe\v perfons only excepted, \vho efcaped 
into caves fituated on the tops of the 
mountains. Into thefe elevated retire- 
nlents they had previouíly conveyed a fuf- 
ficient flock of provifions, and a number 
of Ii \ling animal:;; leít, ,,,hen the waters 
abated, the "\vhole race fhould have be- 
Lome ...extinct. As {oon as the rain ceafed, 
they rent out t".o dogs, ,vhich returned 
to them be{meared ,vith mud and flime. 
Hence tl1ey concluded, that the flood had 
not yet fubfided. After a certain. interyal, 
they fent out more dogs, 
-hich, coming 
back dry, convinced thelll that the earth 
\vas now habitable. U pOll this, they left 


r I-Ierr. lEft. of America, tranI1ateù by Stevens, yo1. iii. 
1). 2.5 0 . 
S Cited by Pnrch. Pî]grim. b. ix. c. 10. 


the 
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the places into which they had retired, and C H.A P, 
became the progenitors of the pre{ent race IV. 
of men. The number of per{ans, \vhom 
they fuppofe to have been thus raved, 
nearly approaches to that mentioned in the 
Mofaical aCCOUl1 t t. It confif1:s of feven. 
Perhaps it may not be yery difficult to 
account for the deficiency of the eighth. 
The original tradition, like that of the 
Hindoos u , may llave been, that a pious 
prince, \vith feven holy nlen, were faved 
frol11 the general deftruttion which pre- I 
vailed around them. In procefS of time, 
the head of this company may have been 
forgotten; and, in that cafe, the exaét 
number [even, comprehending only his fol- 
low
rs, would remain. 


" 


. 


3- It is mentioned in a treati{e written . 3. 
b P fj . I h B .. Brazilian. 
y a ortugueze rlar x , t lat t e razlhans 
have like\\Ti{e pre[eryed a traditional ac- 
count of the deluge. \Vhen that event 
took place, all 111ankind perifhed, one per- 
(on and his fiRer only excepted, who 
efcaped on a Janipata. From this pair the 


t Citeù by Purch. Pilgrim. b. ix. c. 8. 
U Vide fupra, p. 139. 
x Çiteù by' Purch. PiJgrim. b. ix. c. 5. 
YOL. i. ::\1 


Rra7ilians 
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I. 


4. 
Nica.ragu- 
an. 
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Brazilians deduce their origin. Lerius Y ro- 
lates, that he was prefent at one of their 
aífemblies, when, in a folemn chorus, they 
chanted a l)ind of requiem to the fouls of 
their ance{tors. In the courfe of the fong, 
they did not tàil to notice the cataftrophe 
of the deluge; in which the ,,
hole world 
periíhed, excepting fon1e
 of their proge.. 
nitors, \vho efcaped by climbi.ng into high 
trees. 


4. Peter Martyr Z infor1ms us, that when 
the Spaniards firft difcovered Nicaragua, 
they attempted -to per[uade the prince of 
the country to become a Chrifi:i;n. Upon 
this, he immediately inquired, V\1 hether 
thofe, who profeffed the religio
 of Jefus, 
had any kno"rledge of the flood; which, 
according to. traditional accounts received 
from his predeceífors, had once covered the 
'whole earth, and had deftroyed both men 
and beafis. In fhort, all the inhabitants 
of the va1t country of America appear 
more or le[s to be acquainted with this 
a\vful inftance of Divine jufi:ice a . 


Y Cited by Purch. Pilgrim. b. ix. c. 5. 
z Ibid. b. viii. c. 14. 
a Ibid. b. ix. c. 8. 


IX. 
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IX. I. Jofcphus has enumerated a va- CHA P. 
riety of ancient authors, who concur in af- IV. 
ferting, that the "\\Torld had once been dc- 
ft fl f '. IX 
royed by a ood 0 y.,'aters. "ThIs de- Author
 
" 1 " r. h " d h k . who fpeak 
uge, lays e, an tear, IS n1cn- of the de- 
" tioned by all tho{e perfons, "\\
ho haye luge"I. 
" written Barbaric hiílories" one of "\vhom 
hofemen- 
, tlOnt.'d hy 
" is Bcro{us the Chaldean. Speaking of Jofcphus. 
c, the flood, he gi \-es us the follo\ving nar- 
" rati ve. It is {aid, that in Armenia, upon 
"a mountain of the Cordycans, part of 
" the :íhip is even yet renlaining. It is a 
" cuftom to fcrape from off it fome of the 
c, bitumen, with which it "\\'
as covered, and 
"to carry it about the perron, as a ta-:- 
" lifman to avert diforders. Jerome like- 
H wife, the Egyptian, who \vrote the an- 
" cient hifiory of Phenicia ; and Mnafeas; 
" and many others; n1ake mention of thefe 
"events.. Nicolaus Damafcenus, in his 
"ninety-fixth book, gives an account of 
" the :Cïme events, in there \vords. There 
" is a great mountain in Armenia, fituated 
" above Minyas, \vhicll is called Baris. A 
" report prevails, that, at the time. of the 
" deluge, many pcrfons fled here, and \VCrð 
"preferved. One, in particular, was con- 
" veyed in an ark, to the yery fuml11it of 

1 2 II the 
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%. 

1clo. 


3. 
nato. 


I 
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I. 


" the mount
in, and a confiderabIe part of 
"that veífel yet remains. He perhaps 
"may be the man, concerning whom 
" Mofes, the Jewifh la"V\7giver, \'"rote b ." 



. Melo, a bitter enemy of the Jews, 
relates, that the perfon, who \\-as :C1.ved 
along with his fons from the W'1-ters of the 
flood, was afterwards driyen away from 


rmenia by the natives, and expelled fron1 
his hou[e and poífeffions. Upon this, he 
retired into the mountains of Syria C. 


This teftimonv is the more valuable, as 
.I 
coming from a profeffed enemy. However 
Melo may have perverted the truth, enough 
remains to íhow, that, prejudiced as he was 
againfi: the ] e\vifh nation, he \vas never- 
thele1S confirained to allow the reality of 
fuch an event as the deluge. 


3. Plato mentions, that an Egyptian 
prieft declared to Solon, that, previous to 
the partial deluges of Ogyges and Deuca- 
]ion, an univer{al one had taken place, in 


b Jofeph. Antiq. Jud. l
b. i. p. 12. edit. Hudfon. aqd 
Zonar. Annal. vol. i. p. 19. 
c .Eu1èb. Præp. Evang. lib. ix. c. 19. 


which 
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,vhich the original conftitution of the earth CHAP. 
was múch atfe8:ed and confiderabJyalteredd
 IY.. 


4- Diodorus Siculus varies froll1 Plato in 4. 
· Diodorus 
fome degree, by aíferting, that th
 Egyp- Sículus. 
tians maintained the flood of Deucalion to 
have been general e; but this difcrepancy is 
not of fufficient moment to invalidate the 
pofition, that the Egyptians did believe in 
a
 deluge that ,vas uni ver[al f. 


5 - Epiphanius fays, that in the high 
traB: of country in Armenia, called the 
Gordyean hills, one mountain in parti- 
cular, loftier than the refl::, bore in his days 
the name of Lubar, \t"hich, in the Arme- 
nian language, fignifies the deJcending place_ 
In all probability, it is tþe fame hill, ,vhich 
Nicolaus Darna[cenus calls Baris g . . 


5. 
Epipha.. 
nius. 


6. Abydenus, after giving an account of ^ b d 6. 
.. Y enus, 
the deluge from "\-vhich Xi[uthrus, the 
Chaldean Noah, "\-vas faved, concludes with 
I afferting, in exaéì: concurrence ,vith Be- 
ro[us, that the ark firft reited in the mÓun- 


d Plat. Tim. p. 23. 
C Bibl. Rift. lib. i. 
f Vide fupra, Rule II. p. 2 I. and 3 0 . 
g Epiph. Adv. Hær. lib. i. 
1\1 3 tains 
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,. 
Kircher. 
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tains of Arnlenia; and that the remains or 
the \\'ood, of \yhich it "vas built, were ftill 
ufcd by the inhabitants of the country, to 
fufpend round their necks as a talifman g. 


7. Kircher is of opinion, that the ori- 
ental deity l'iefroch ,vas merely a repre- 
{entation of the ark of Noah, and that the 
perfon ity led .J anus þy the "\vefterll nations 
"\-vas [eated in it. This feenls to be con- 
firrned by the derivation, which the Jewifh 
Rabbi give of the \vord Nefroch; they fup- 
pore it to be a corruption of Nefra-Noach, 
Nn'
-NiDJ, the lank or ar,
 of Noah h ,. If 
this be the cafe, the \vorfhi p of N efrocJl 
will appear to have a manifefi: conn ex ion 
,vith the Baris of lfis, fo highly rcycrenced 
by the Egyptians. 


The double countenance, v.ith \vhich 
Janus is delineated, may poffibly allude to 
thc rctrofpctl:ive and profpe8ire view of 
the patriarcll Noah, into the antediluvian 
and pofidiI uvian "\vorlds. lIe refemblc$ 
him like\\-ifc in another refpeét: the culti- 


, . 
g Eufeb. Præp. Evang. lib. ix. c. 12. 
h Kirch. Panth. dtcd by Be}
cr in his addit. ad Seld.. d
 
Dis S;rr. p 32.1. 


vation 
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vation of the vine, and the 1]fe of altars CHAP. 
for the purpofe of facrifice, ""Tcre firft in- IV. 
troduced by that ancient deityi. His very 
name feems to have an analogy to that of 
Noah, and is eafily refolvable into Januach, 
n'J', the third perfon fingular in the future 
tenfe of that verb, which is the root of 
, 
the defcriptive n-ame Noah. If fuch a 
mode of derivation íhould appear con- 
ftrained, let it be remembered, that nearly 
the "'hole of the Grecian mythology, and .. 
confequently of the RÇ?man, did not ori- 
ginate vvith them, but was borro\ved froin 
the eai1:; hence it is natural to expcét, 
that the names of many of their ancient 
gods ihould be of foreign extratl:ion. The 
hymns of Orpheus abound with titles, ap- 
plied to the deities invoked by him, which 
cannot be traced up to any Greek radical, 
and which in all probability are tcrms of 
ancient devotion, retained long after their 
fignificatioll had been loft. To take a fin- 
gle infiance; there are not many names, 
which bear more evident marks of a fo- 
reign extraétion, than that of Apollo. It 
is in vain to feek any fatisfaétory derivation 
of it froin the Greek language; but if "\ve 



 Bryant's Anal. vol. ii. p. 253- 
1\1 4 


have 
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SECT. have. recour[e to the oriental dialeéts, \'.e 
.J. íhall imn1ediatcly perceive, that it is a 
.. compound ,vord,. fignifying father Baal 
the Sunk. of this deity, Potipherah, the 
father in ]a\v of J ofeph, "\vas prieft. He is · 
fiyled by Mofes, the Prieít of On t; which 
the LXX. yery properly render, the Prieít 
of Heliopolis. In a filnilar manner, Balbec, 
or lTIOrC properly Baal-Beth, was likewife 
called by the Greeks Heliopolis; agreeably 
to a cufiom, "\vhich \ve arc told by Plato 
",vas fanliliar to his countrymen, of giving 
rather a tranílation of prqper names in 
other languages, than the original words 
thcm(elves m . 



... 8. It has been already obferved, that. 
Cartwnght. . . 
the atlclént ArmenIans [eern to have had a 
ftanding tradition, that the Noëtical family 
defcended from the ark in their country; 


k ExprefTed ì'N-
V:J-::1N, Ab-Baal-On. 
1 Gen. xli. 45. 
m To ii' eTa ßea.xtJ 'l11eO 'r
v ^oyov 
u 

^C4JO'a.J, (A:t) 
o,,^a."J
 t:t"H- 
O'TIÇ cE";',r,vu,e& ßctg
a.e('}11 a.

plJJ' OfO{.<.a.Ta. $a.V{.<.a.

TE, 'TO 'Ya.p a.6TJG' 
4tJTWII IZiTEVC7iU'&I. 
O"C4J1I I7TUOl&lll uç 1'''
 a.VToV 'lD'G'?iO'ir "Cl.Ta.XF'1;- 
çau.9a, 'r,! "cy,:" ð'''.t7TVÞ$aIlO
EI'oç T'ill 'rC4JÞ OÞOP.a.TW
 ð'tJ,a.p.n, EtJFE T
Ç 
71 A6')'tJw7'GtJç 'rOvç :peC4J'rOV
 E"EUOV
 a.tI'rCl. 'YF<<'
::UTa.Ç', !J; 'i',,
 a.VT"'
" 
tptAJlI

 I'-ITU7)1I0"OTa. Ç o UtJToÇ 'ri a.tJ '%i]a.^J
 iJ!a.s-ov Tr" 
'a.'06a.1I ollofA'a.7oç 
a.
"^afJ-b""I1J
, ..
 

 

ITEfoc" C'l,')'(fJ
 tpWt'1)' C'l,7Tf'Yecr.tpl'rOo PL AT. . 
Critias. . 


)\
hence 
'I 
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"hence they called one particular hill, c H
\P. 
wher.e this tranfaétion ,vas fuppofed to IV. 
take place, Baris and Lubtlr, terms equi- 
yalent to the Greek \yord apobaterion, and 
fignifying the place of defcent. The modern 
Armenians,. as \ve are informed by Cart- 
'\vright n , ftill prefervc the fame opinion. 
An abbey of Gregorian monks is fituated 
at the foot of the hill, who pretend, that p 
{orne portion of the ark is yet in being, 
though angels preyent any perfon from ob- 
taining a fight of it. The ..found
tiöns of 
many buildings are flill vifible upon the 
mountain, fuppofed to have been ereéled 
in that fituation by the fÌr11: inhabitants of 
thç pofidiluvian \vorId, from a fear, if they 
ventured lower down, of experiencing a 
calamity, fimilar to that froin \vhich their 
immediate anèefi:ors had fo recently efcaped. 


-x. The Pagans had a variety of tra- . 

 
à " . r... h . h '1 radItlo.ns 
Itlons reJpeétrcg t e dove, wIuch t ey refpetling 
generally conneéted either with forne fable 


 


I
- 
. 1 r. . h r. 11. bow. 
concernlng t 1e lea, or WIt lome llory re- 
,lative to the prophetic powers of that bird. 

oth thefe prevailing notions are eafily ac- 
counted for, if we confid
r the hifi:ory of 


n Cited in Purch. Pilgrim. b. i. c. 8. 


the 
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I;ECT. the dove of Noah. It flew back to him 
I. frOIn off the face of the waters, and thus 
'IT aBed as a kind of augur, by :íhewing that 
the earth was not yet habitable. It is "\vell 
known, that the dove is affigned to V c- 
nus, as a conftant attendant upon her, and 
it {eems to have been done in confideratioll 
of her charaéter as Venus Marina, Venns 
rifing from the waves of the troubled 
ocean. This Venus is ufually reprefented 
encompafièd with dolphins, and other aqua- 
, tic animals; and is even faid, in a tÍlne of 
great danger when purfued by Typhon, or 
the rea, to have a:íTumed the fl1ape of a 
:fiíh o. That this deity was difiinguifhed 
from others, "\vho bore the fame natTIe, 
appears from Cicero, ",-ho enumerates four 
different goddeffes, each worfhipped under 
. the title of Venus, one of "\-vhom {prung 
from the foam of the reaP. ,Upon the 
,vhole, it' is fufficiently manifefi, that the 
marine deity in quefiion forms a part ra- . 
ther of the eafiern than of the "vefiern 
mythology, being in reality no other than 
the Syrian Atargatis, or Derceto. A Inaf- 
culine idol, wit
 mU,ch the faIne appear- 


· Ovid. Fafi. Jib. ii. v. 4 6 r. 
P Cicero de Nat. Dear. lib. iii. c. 23. 


anec, 
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ance, terminating in a iÏmilar ma
ner in the CHAP. 
tail of a fifh, was viorfnipped by, the Phi- IV. 
liftines under the name of Dagon; who, if 
a late ingenious difquifition refpetting the 
origin of _ that people be admiffible q, is in 
all probability the fame ,,'ith the Indian 
Vifi1nu incarnate und
r the form of a fiíh. 
This laft fable is univerfally allowed to re- 
late to the deluge; confequently, it is not 
improbable, that Dagon and Atargatis may 
likewife have the fame allufion. The gad- 
defs of beauty rifing from out of the ,v-aves 
of the fea, {urrounded with Inarine ani- 
mals, and attended by her dove, :leems to 
be no inappofite emblem of the world 
emerging, in renovated beauty, fi.om the 
midfl: of the waters of the deluge, and hav- 
ing the aufpicious dove for its harbinger. 


Lucian, in his account of the Syriall 
goddeíS, mentions, t
at there v/ere three 
. ftatues placed in the adytum of. the tem- 
ple, one of Jupiter, another of Juno, and a 
third made of gold, and placed between 
them, diffimilar to both the others. The 
Aßyrians called it a fign, or emblem, though 
they gave no account of its origin. Some. 


II Wilford ()n Egypt, Afiat. Ref. vol. iii. 


indeed 
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SECT. indeed {uppo[cd it to be an image of Dia. 
I.. llyfus, others of Deutalion, and others again 
.of 
en1iramis. t'"rOlTI a circumfiance con- 

1etted ,vith it, and \vhich appears to ex- 
plain the rea[on of its being called a þgn, 
or emblem, it was in all probability a repre- 
[entation of Deucalion, the Noah of Scrip- 
ture. Upon the top of its head was perch.... 
ed a golden figure of a dove, vvhich twice 
in 
he year ,vas brought to the rea fide, to 
be prefent at the carrying of that ,vater, 
,vhich in n1emory of the deluge ,vas poured 
do\vn the chafm in the midft of the tcm
 
pl
 r. 


Plutarch, in his treatife upon the (aga-- 
city of animals, fays, that " the Inytholo- 
" gifts måintain, that a dove ,vas fènt by 
" Deucalion out of the ark, which, when 
" it returned to him, í11ewed that the ftorm 
" was not yet abated; but when he [a\v it 


r E.. I'-EO"o/ 
E a{.<.(þGTEpr.JII, k"Y.E 
OCXtOIl "^^O XFtJO'EOII, 
8'"[J-Cf '1"0'0" 
a
,
.caO" !O"
O"" e-lY.EÂOIl-y.",^eeTUf ð'e O''YJ[J-'Yii'CJ' "cx, V7r' a.tJ'1"r.JII AuO'v. 
f"')
. 
ð'e TI 
1I0[J-a. ,ð-IOJl (X.VTo/ e.&uTO, a^,^' ë8'E 'jIEJlEO'IOt; aVT
 7rEf' "cx, 


ð-EO) ,^E'Y
O". xa., [J-UI 05 [J-U E; 
'OlltlUOr, "^,^Ol 
e e
 .6itJXaÂlr.JII", O. 
t'e Et; 
EP-'FcxP-UI ay
u,. ""I '}(t,e 
'YJ r.JII E7n T?, "opv(þ?1 (t,VT
, 7rEe'f"E
J7 
XFL'O'E'YJ f.q;Ef"'YJv..e-"7ro
r;p-E.
 
= 
IÇ éx.a)
 enD) ,
SaÂ"O"ua" E
 "ol'-a" 

"II '1"13 e-l7õDJI vð-a70" LUCIAN. de Dca Syr. c. xxxiii. 
Vide filpta p. 135, 


no 
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t;' no nl0re, he concluded that the :lky.,vas ell} . 
\. 
I' become {erenc again S. " IV. 


The Sicilian medals of Janus, who from 
this, as ,veIl as from other circumfiances, 
{eems to have been a copy of the fcriptu- 
ral Noah, had on one fide the double COU1
- 
tenance of the deity, and on the reverfe n 
dove bearing a branch in its mouth t, 


With regard to the oracular po"vers of 
the dove, there is a curious narrative given 
by Hcrodotus, of t\V
 black pigeons having 
taken' their flight from Egyptian Thebes, 
one of which went to Libya, and the other 
to Dodona. As foon as the latter arrived 

it the place of its defiination, it perch
d 
'upon a beech tree, and pronounced vlÏth a 
hUm'l.ll voice, that an oracle of Jupiter 
ought to be there eftabliíhed u. rrhe E- 
gyptian account of the fanle circumftance 
explains thefe doves to be two priefteíf
s, 
who were the founders of thofe two ora- 


s oi P.E
 
II P.U
OÀO"lC>& ':"0/ .6et:;t"À"IJrJ qJctO"' '1fEg')E
ctll EX. À!t{lIctX.O' 
a(þIEp.EI/'J"JII 
"1]ÀWp.(X, 'YEIiESa. Xf-lp.flJJiO
 P.EII Eo-w 7rctÀU 
UOP.EJi'YJII, E!)O
.a; 
, 
E (X, ;f1O"'lrctJalJ. PLUTo de SoIert. Anim. p. 968. 
L See..l print in Bryanfs l\nal. vol. ii. p. 
6o. 
1\ IIerod. Ilia. lib. ii. 


c s. 
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SECT. eles. It has been fuppofed x, that both tbe 
I. Egyptian and the Grecian 'l'hebes \vere fo 
denominated from Theba i1:ln an ark, on 
account of the prevalence of thofe rites 

 
"\\' hich refpeéted the Baris. If this hypothe- 
:lis be adopted, the reafon will then be evi- 
dent, \vhy oracular perfons proceeding from 
Theba, the very place where the lfiac fu- 
perílition principaIly flouriíhed, f110uld rny- 
thologicall y be fly led doves.. 


Perhaps one of the moil :lignal gentile 
attefiations to the truth of the Mofaical 
account of the deluge, is a coin fi:ruck at 
Apamea in the reign of Philip the elder
 
on the reverfe of which is reprefentcd a 
kind of fquare cheft floating upon the wa- 
ters. A man and a v,roman are advancing 
out of it upon dry land, while two other 
per{ons remain within. A dove bearing 
an olive branch is fluttering above it, and 
another bird, pollibly a raven, is perched 
upon its roof. In one 
 of the panneIs of 
the cheft is the \yord Noe in Greek cha- 
raéters Y. 


x By 1\1r. Bryant. 
Y Ste a print of it in Brrant's Anal. vol. ii. p. 230. 
The opinion that this !nedal relates to the deluge has in.. 
d
d 
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There is a paffage in the Theogony of CHAP. 
Hefiod refpeéling the rainbow, which is IV. 
not unworthy of notice. Iris, the daughter 
of Thaumas, is defc;ribed as hoverin'g over 
the broad furfåce of the ocean; and is faid 
to be the meífenger of Jupiter, ",-hcnevcr 
, 
he is about to take a {olemn oath by the 
waters of Styx Z. 


If \ve may be allowed to fuppo{e Thau- 
mas a word not of Grecian, but of oriental 
extraéì:ion, \ve f11all immediate1y perceive 
the propriety of the poet' s d
fcription ; and . 
be led to fee the connexion bet\vecn the 
rainbow perfonified under the charaéter of 
Iris, and the deluge. The daughter of 
Thäuln o,;,n a, the vafi: central abyfS, 
"vhich, when diílodged from its proper íÎ- 
tuation, principally occafioned the cata- 


deed been controverted by l\fr. Barrington, l\Ir. Combe, and 
others, though perhaps with very little reafon. 
z. DatlfGt ð'e ecttJp.Gtvro; SU'ì'CtT"P '1:"oÓ'x
 CùXEf% Ipç 
AÏ'ì'E"-n1ç 'lrllJ'l\unq 
 EtlgECt 
{"}T('(' .9Ct^f%O"O""
, 
O'1f".,;()T
 fF'Ç XGU JlUy.oç H f%$"Vf%TO'
'V Of'rJTct{- 


Zwç ð'. Tt If'
 e7rEfl

 .geCùr flEi'f%II óf"or fIIWU:ti- 
HESIOD. Theogon. v. ï79. 

 The;"t being pronounceù like the French e, which (eenll 
to be the univerfal pronunciation of that letter, the Engliíh 
alone differing from the refi of the world. 


ftrophe 


'" 
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SECT. ftrophe of the flood, is [aid to hoyer over 
I. the broad furface of the ocean. It is need- 
----- le[s to mention the natural caufe of the 
phenomenon of the rainbow; it is fuffi- 
cient to fay, that at the time when it \vas 
firÍÌ: made a fign to Noah, the drops of rain, 
úf which it confifi:ed, mufi: have been ex- 
haled from the 

aters of the retiring ab)Tfs. 
Hence Iris, with the mofi: exaét propriety, is 
faid to have been the daughter of Thâum, 
or, if the Grecian termination be add
d, of 
Thaumas b; and her prhnary appearance, 
over the fea, is preci{ely {uch as it muft 
have been to Noah. She is further faid, 
always to have fome connexion with the 
oath of that deity, whom the Greeks ye- 
nerated as fupren1e; and the oath is repre- 
fented as having a reference to certain wa- 
ters, fi:yled tho[e of Styx, 9r hatred. The 
,,,hole of this traditiQn \Nill appear in a 
more ftriking ]ight, if \ve confider the Mo- 
íàical account of the rainbow. 


" God [pake 'Unto Xoah, and to his {on
 


b If Thaumas be coníidercd as a compound word, Thaulll- 
as it'N-w
i1n tht? ab){s and fire, the accuracy of this allegory 
win be yet more con(picuous; the rainbòw, or Iris, being 
formed by the reflex ion of the rays of the filn from the drops 
of falling ra
n. 


" \vith 
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cc 
;yith hiln, aying, And I, behold I eítab- CHAP. 
"Iii}1 my covenant with you, and with IV. 
" your feed after you, and with every liv- 
H ing creature that is with you; of the 
'I fowl, of the cattle, and of every beaft of 
." the earth with you; from all that go out 
" of the ark, to every beaft of the earth. 
" And I win eftablif11 my covenant with 
" you; neither 1hall all Hef11 be cut off any 
" more by the waters of a flood; neither 
" íhall there any more be a flood to defi:roy 
"the earth. And God faid, This is the 
" token of the covenant which I make be- 
"t\veen me and you, and every living 
" creature that is with you, for perpetual 
"generations. I do fet my bow in the 
" cloud; and it fllall be for a token of a 
" covenant between mG and the earth. 
" And it f11aIl come to pafs, when I bring 
" a cIoud over the earth, that the bow 
" {hall be feen in th e cloud:. and I "Till 
"relnember my covenant, wl
ich is be- 
H t\ycen me and you, and every Ii, ing 
"creature of all flef11; and the ""vaters 
" íhaU no more become a flood to dcftroy 
" all fleíh. And the bow íhall be in the 
c, cloud; and I will look upon it, that I 
" may remember the everlaíl:ing covenant 
VOL. 1. S " bet\yeen 
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SECT. "between God and every living creature 
. I. "of all fleD1 that is upon the earth.b.
' 


Upon the whole we find, that both ill 
the infpired hifiory, and in the profane tra- 
dition, the Supreme Being is uniformly re- 
prefented, as making the rainbow the fign 
of his oath. The waters of hatred, fo ce- 
lebrated in' ancient mythology, and con- 
netted in fo peculiar a manner with the 
oath of Jupiter, and the :fign of the rain- 
bo\v, naturally lead the mind to the waters 
of the deluge; thofe waters, by which 
God, in fo eminent a manner, teftified his 
hatred and abhorrence of fin. '" God fa \\1- 
,
 that the wickedne[s of man ,vas e:reat in 
Li 
cc the earth, and that every in1agination of 
" the thoughts of his l1eart was only e, il 
"continually. And it repented the Lord 
" that he had made man on the earth, and 
" it grieved him at his heart. And the 
" Lord faid, I will defiroy man ,,,,horn I 
" have created c." 


_ XI. XI. The number of perfons faved in the 
l\umber of k . . r. 1 . I b 
perfon<;yrc- ar .., alnountlng preclle Y' to elg 1t, has een 
ft'T\ed In 1 d . d h . h .r. 
the alk. a rea y notIce 11lore t an once, In t e courle 


b G-en. ix, 8. 


c Gen. vi. s. 


of 
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of the prefent inquiry; lTIuch therefore does CHAP. 
not remain to-be faid upon that fubjeét. The IV. 
celebrated Ogdoas of the Egyptians, confift- 
ing of eight perfons failing together in the 
1âcred Baris, "vas not entirely unknown to 
other ancient nations. Among the Chinefc, 
the hieroglyphical chara8:er, by "\vhich they 
expreí1èd a. filip, confified of a boat, a 
mouth, and the number eigbt. Two of 
there chara<9:ers, the eight and the mouth, 
added to that by which water is defignated." 
prefented to their minds the idea of a pro- 
I ' 
Jþerolls voyage d. 


, 


'1'he mountain in Armenia, upon ,,'hich 
the ark refted, "\-vas not only cal]ed Baris 
by the inhabitants, but like\vife Thama- 
nim, or eight; and the city built at its 
foot, and the country around it, bore the 
fan1c name; thus incontefiibly proying the 
accuracy of the Mofaical account C. 


XII. I iliall conclude this difquifition XII. 
Reprefcnta- 
tion of the 
d Bryant's Ana1. vol. iii. p. 9. dduge on 

 II . d X 1 h d . 1 1 . . 1 the f phcre. 
)1. .J. enocrates may per 1aps aye enVCt lIS eIg It 
deities fron1 the fame [ouree. He fnppofcd them to be 
regents úf the heavenly bodies; a notion cafily accounted 
fur, when we recolleB: the frequcnt union of SabianiCm and 
hero-wodhip in the ancient fyt1:ems ()f mýthology. CI- 
CER. dp nat. Dcor. lib. i. c. 13. 


'T ? 
....'1 _ 


\vith 
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SECT. ,vith noticing the fingular nlanner in which 
I. the hifi:ory of the è,-oluge feenls to be pour- 
traycd on the fouthern hemifphere of th
 
celefiial globe. The greatef1: part of this 
di \-ifion of the fphere is occupied with va- 
rious aquatic animals; and water is repre- 
1ènted as :ílreaming upon it in almofi: every 
direétion. In the midft of the "vaves ap- 
pears a íhip, called. by the Greeks indeed 
Argo, according to their u{ual cuftom of 
adapting the traditions of other nations to 
their o\vn hiftory; but ,vhich moft proba- 
bly \-vas originally delineated by a more 
ancient people, upon a more ancient fphere. 
Near the fhip is a dove, which feems I to 
be flying towards it; and at a fnlall diftance 
from it is a raven, perched upon the back 
of the rea ferpcnt. In this lail group is 
delineated a cup, proper for facrificial liba- 
tions. Farther on, as if he had lately left 
the fhip, is the figure of the centaur, fo 
nluch celebrated in Grecian ftory: he is 
piercing v.
ith his lance {orne kind of ani- 
mal, which by modern aftronomers is call- 
ed a wolf, and bearing it to a
 altar, the 
. (moke of which afcends towards a triangle f. 


l'he identity of Noah and the ancient 
01 


I 
ec ::\rlaurice 9 s Hift. of Hind. vol. i. p. 344- 
centaur 
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centaur {eems to be fufficierrtly e-fi:3.bliílled. 
To u[e the words of an eminent Analyft, 
" It is faid of the Patriãrch, after the de- 
H luge, that he became ;-tl
'
;' t'.-"N, a nlan 
" of the earth, or huíbandman. This cir- 
U cumfi:ance was relic-iouíIv recorded in all 
U J 
"the ancient hif1:orics of Egypt; and it 
" was u1?on this account, I imagine, that 
" the ox, fo ufeful'in huíbandry, was nlade 
" an elnblem of the Patriarch. I-fence v-
e 
"find many pieces of ancient fculpture, 
" iIpon which is to be feen the ox's head, 
" ,,
ith the Egyptian modi
s bet\veen his 
H horn
, relative to the circumftances of 
{' this hifi:ory g." 


The very name of Centaur h is a ma- 
nifeft al1uÍÌon to fOlne perfon, who ,vas 
íkilled in huíbandry. Chiron, the primi- 
tive centaur, is :h'lid to have been born of a 
cloud, and to have been intimately con- 
ne8:ed with the Argonautic voyagers; hav- 
ing inftruéted them in the fcience of afiro- 
nomy, and having contrived a fphcre for 
their ufe i. All there cÎrcum1tances accord 
with the hiftory of Noah; and the m) tho.. 


g Bryant's Anal. vol. ii. p. 4- I 7. 
11 A goader of oxen. 

 Bry,\nt's Anal. vol. ii. p. 47ï. 
:K 3 


loo"ical 
(') 


IRI 


CHAP. 


. 
IV. 
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SEc'r. logical birth- of the centaur forcibly ren1inds 
I. us of the fecond birth of the Patriarch, his 
de[cent from the ark, furrounded, as it had 
been during the prevalence of t
e del\lge, 
with fogs and clouds. 


The account, which is given of the 
:lhip Argo, will {erve as an additional 
key to the hif10ry delineated upon the 
fphere. We are informed by Eratofihe... 
pes k, "that the a:í1:eri{m of the Argo in 
" the heayens "vas there placed by Divine 
" wifdolTI; for the Argo ",vas the firf1:: íhi p 
"that "\vas eyer built: it was moreover 
" built in the moft ear1y times, or at the 
"yery beginning; and ,vas an oracular 
"veílèl. It "vas the firft fhip that ven- 
"tured upon the [eas, "Thich before had 
" never been paffed: and it was pJaced in 
" the heavens as a fign and emblelTI for 
"tho{e who v
'ere to come after." Plu- 
tarch 1 is yet more expre{s; he aíferts, 
" that the confi:ellation, \\-hich the Greeks 
" called the Argo, \NaS a rcpre{entation of 
II th;c {acred íhip of Ofiris." Hence it ap- 
pears, that the Argo "vas in faét the Egyp.. 
tian Baris, which cont
ined their celebrated 


k Cited by Bryant, Anal. vol. ii. p_ 495. J Ibid. 
Ogdoas" 
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Ogdoas, and ,vhich was clearly a repre- (' II AP. 
{entation of the ark of Noah, containing IY. 
within it that Ogdoas, . from which the 
"\vhole pofidiluvian world ,'vas after\vards , 
peopled. 


That part of the piéture, ,vhich to a 
Chrifiian is the moft ftrìking, is the afcent 
of the fmok
 from the altar, towards the 
figure of a triangle; a circum fiance, from 
"\vhich one can {carcely hclp concluding, 
that the framers of that fphere had forne 
obfcure notions of the doétrine of the Tri- 
nity: but concerning this, let each perfon 
judge as appears to himfelf moft probable. 


From the evidences, which have been 
adduced, it is {uiliciently clear, that the 
hifiory of the deluge "vas by 
o means nn- 
kno\vn to the heathens; but that, for the 
nlofi part, their traditions bear a ftriking 
refemblance to the Mofaical account of 
that event. This fubjeé1: has been fre- 
quently handled before by a váriety of au- 
thors, {o that it cannot be faid entirely to 
poffefs the charms of novelty. 'I'he defign 
of the prefent difquifi.tion has been to 
comprefs into finall compafs, and to bring 
together into one point of view, thofe va- 
N 4 flOUS 
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SECT. rious traditions, which are the moil con- 
I. {onant ,vith the page of Scripture. By the 

-- whole thus combined, the nloral certainty 
of the Mo{aical hiftory of the flood appears 
to be cfiabliíhed on a bafÏs fufficientl y :firnl. 
to bid defiance to the cavils of fcepticifm. 
Let the ingenuity of unbelief firft account 
fatisfaétorily for this univer[al agreement of 
the pagan world; and 1he may then
 with 
a greater degree of plaufibility, impeach the 
truth of the fcriptural narrative of the de- 
luge. 


.. 



\ 
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C HAP. \T. 



AGAN ACCOUNTS OF THE PERIOD AFTER. 
THE DELUGE. I. TRADITIONS RESPECT- 
ING NOAH AND HIS THREE SO:SS; I. SA- 
TURN. 2. TARGITAUS. 3. 
IANNUS. 4. SA- 
TY A V AR
IAN. II. -THE TO'VER OF BABEL; 
I. THE SIBYL MENTIONED BY JOSEPHUS. 
2. AB YD ENUS FROl\I EUSEBIUS. 3. ALEX- 
ANDER POLYHISTOR FRO::Vr SYNCELLUS. 
4. A POL L 0 D 0 R US. 5. H 01\f E R. 6. HE S I 0 D . 
7. NI::\IROD. 8, HIND 00 ACCOUNT. III. SO
 
D Ol\I AND GOl\IORRH1\. I V. ABRAHA::\I; 
1. 1\IENTIONED BY BEROSUS, HECA TEUS, 
AND NICOLAUS DA
IASCENUS. 2. BUPD- 
I.. 
 MUS. 3. ART A PAN US. 4. !\1 E L o. 5. THE 
KORAN. V. ISAAC. VI. JACOB. VIL. JO- 
S E PH. V. I I I . 
I 0 S E S . I X. THE PAS SAG E 
THROUGH THE RED SEA. CONCLUSION. 


I N confidering the events which took Pagan ac- 
. ,1 coun ts of 
place pof1:erlor to the era ot the deluge, a t
e period 
. d f .. .J1': b after the 
certaIn egree 0 cautIon IS neceuary to e deluge. 
ufed; in order to avoid the imputation of 
difcovcring coincidences between facred and 
profane hií1:ory, which neycr exifted, fa ve in 
the imagination alone. It appears highly 
probable, that the Gentile world Inight 
have 
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SECT. have forne kno"\vledge of the poftdilnvian 
I. events nlentioned in Scripture, down to a 

 certain period: but we have 'very little 
caufe to fuppofe, that they ,vere rouell 
acquainted ,vith the internal :!tate of the 
Kingdon1 of Ifrael, after it was finally efta- 
bliíhed in the land of Puleí1:inc. The rea- 
:ton is obyious: while the greatcfi part of 
the trdn{attions detailed in the other hif- 
torical books of Scripture concern n1erely 
the Ifraelites
 and the petty kingdoms ÍÌ- 
tuated in1mediatcly upon their frontiers; 
thofe, ,ç hich are related in the Pentateu.ch, 
and vvhich approach nearer to the time of 
the deluge, affeét, more or lefs, the an- 
cefi:ors of all nations. 


During the early ages, ,vhen a fmall 
portion only of the globe was inhabited, 
and wh
n a wandering pafioral life was fo, 
frequent throughout the Ea1t; the know- 
ledge of any faét would be more cafily and 
nlore generally diffufed, and a traditional 
remelnbrance of the fame events \vould be 
carried into countries widely feparated from 
each other
 This fiate of things ceafed 
{oon after the Ifraelites became eilabliílled 
in the promi{ed land, and had been gra- 
dually undergoing a confiderable change 
during 
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during {on1e time antecedent to that pe- CII
\P. 
riod. Such a circumftance, added to the ,r. 
feclufÏon of the chofen people of God from 
the reft of mankind, is fufficient to defiroy 
all probability of certain ethnical filbles 
being derived from ÍÌmilar events, ",-hich 
happened during the exJlence if lJrael as a 
lation. The channel, through vvhi
h tra- 
ditions of Noah and his more immediate 
defcendants may have been derived to the 
Gentilcs, is eafily pointed out: but it" ill 
perhaps be no ca[y matter to entòrcc a ra- 
tional convidion, that the facrifice of I phi- 
genia was borrowed from the hiflory of 
J ephthah's daughter; or that the Scrip- 
tural Sampfon \vas the prototype of the 
Grecian Hercules. The caufe of truth fre- 
quently [uners no lefs from the ill-judged 
7eal of friends, . than from the mifreprc- 
fentations of profeffed enemies. To re- 
{oj ve every -Pagan tradition into f0111e cor- 
refponding Scriptural event, is the height 
of folly and credulity: but, to deny all rc- 
femblance and all connexion bet\veen fa- 
cred and profane antiquity, is more nearly 
allied to a blind and indi{criminate fcep- 
ticifm, than to a difpaffionate {earch after 
hift:orical ,:eracity. The truth in this, as 
in mofi: other cafes, is equalIy removell 
froD1 
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SECT. from the two extremes: and we may per- 
I. haps venture to aífert in general terms, 
that, as it is natural to expeét coincidcnce3 
bet\veen the.Mofaical and Gentile accounts 
of the earlier poftdiluvian ages; fo, after- 
'loards, either none are to be found, or .if 
they be difcovered, that vve poffefs no cer- 
tainty of their being any thing more, than 
Inere accidental refemblances. 


This rule indeed is not entirely ,vithout 
exceptions. Events have fometimes oc- 
curred, even in fub{equent ages, of fo re- 
markable a nature, that th
y appear almoft 
irrefifiibJy to have attraé1:ed the notice of 
the Heathen world. Some remembrance of 
the fun's ftanùÌng {(ill in the days of J 0- 
fhua feems to have been pre{erved in {e- 
veral different quarters of the globe. I t is 
faid, that, in the days of Yaus, the fcventh 
Emperor of China, the {un did not fet for 
the fpace of ten days, infomuch that a 
conflagration of the ,,
hole world was ex- 
petted a. Martinius <:ompares this 'event 
with the fi:ory of Phaethon, which may 
pollibly ha\-e an allufion of a 1În1ilar na- 
ture; and Herodotus was informed by the 


a 1Iart. Rift. Sin. p. 37. 


priefts 
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priefts of Egypt, that, during the courfe of CHAP. 
their afironomical ob[eryations, the [un had v. 
four times varied from his ufual courfe, 
having twice rifen in the Weft, and twice 
fet in the Eaft b. Whether this accoun t · 
may not pollibly have a double reference, 
both to the miracle which took place in 
the days of Jofhua, and to the fun's going 
. 
back ten degrees upon the dial-plate of 
Ahaz, may perhaps admit of [orne degree 
of conjeéture. 


The conqueft of the land of Canaan 
{eems to be another event, \vhich was par- 
tially at !
afi known to the Gentiles. 'Vhen 
Joí11ua h
d [ubdued that country, many . 
of its inhabitants, if the teftimony of Suidas 
and Procopius may be depended upon, fled 
into Af
ica, and ereéted columns, ftill ex- 
tant in the days of tho{e authors, bearing 
the following infcription; " We are Ca- 
" l1aanites, who have been driven from our 
" native land by the robber J oíhua c." 


Under this clafs may alfo be arranged 


· Herod. lib. ii. c. 142. 
c Suid. Lex. vox x".,"'
. et Procop. de Bello Vandal. 
lib. ii. c. I
. 


the 
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Noah and 
ìlis three 
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the narrative of Herodotus refpecring king 
Senllacherib; vlhich, however difguifcd and 
pc!ycrtcd by the Greek Hiftorian, too nearly 
coincides "\vith the Scriptural account 'of 
the defcat of that prince, to leave any juft 
grounds for doubting their original iden- 
tity d. Notwithíì:anding thefe exceptions 
ho\yever, it may {till be aíferted in general 
tcrnlS, that ,vc are not to expeß: any fre- 
(pler
cy or certainty of coincidence bet\vcen 
the traditions of Paganifm, and the hifiory 
of the childrcn of J{rael fubfequent to the 
death of Mofes. 


I. As {neh evident traces of the Scrip- 
tural account of the deluge occur in the 
records of allTIoft every Pagan nation, fo 
the hifi:ory of the Patriarch, '\\-ho efcaped 
fron1 its ,vaters, being necefTarily conncéted 
"\vith that cyent, is Iike"\vife accurately pre- 
fcrved.. \Ve have already feen him de- 
[cribcd under the yarious naines of Xi- 
[uthru'S, Deucalion, and Satyavrata; each 
of \VhOln ,yas {ayed from defi:ruétioil, in 
a n1anner fl:ri
Hy refembling the pre- 
jèrvation of Noah. Other traditions, ho"v- 


d lIcrod. IIift.lib. ii. c. 141. See 61lfo Prideaux's Con... 
'ueB:ion. 


ever, 
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ever, refpeéting the Patriarch and his three CHAP. 
fons are extant, in which as no direél: men- ,-. 
tion is made of the catafirophe of the de- 
luge, they will properly come under confi- 
(leration in this divifion of the fubjctl. 


I. 1'here are fo many points of refenl- 
blance bet\yeen Noah, and the ancient 
deity Saturn, that one can fcarcely ayoid 
concluding them to be one and the fame 
per[on. In the Theogony of HeÍÌod, Sa- 
turn is {aid to be the fon of the heaven 
and of the e:lrth, while the Ocean is áf- 
iìgned to him as a brother e : but Plato in- 
till1ates that all the Gods (and confcquentIy 
Saturn llluft be included) were fprung froln 
the Ocean and Tethysf. \Vhichever of 
thefe genealogies be adopted, it is remark- 
able, that the Ocean bears a confpicuous 
part in the tradition: and, if we confider 
it as an alluíÏon to the deluge, it ,viII be 
feen, with how much propriety the ancient 
Inythologifis .reprçfented all their deities, 
as bearing fOlne relation to it. The pe- 
culiar fyn1bol of Saturn vvas a íhip, in 
,yhich he is {aid to have cfcaped into 


e Theog. v. 126, I3j.. 
f Plat. Cratylus, p. 27 6 . 


I tal y : 


1_ 
Satum
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SECT. Italyg: but this emblem, like the Baris of 
I. Egypt, moil: probably related to a nobler 
voyage, and to a more ,,'onderful efcape ; 
when an incorrigible "Yorl
 was cut off in 
the midí1: of their "wickednefs, and when 
the chulch of God was confined ,,-ithin 
the narrow limits of the ark. Saturn is 
likewife u{ually reprefented 
vith a fcythe 
in his hand; and is celebrated as a íkilful 
huíbandman, and as the firfi: planter of 
"5neyards. - In all there rcfpecrs his cha- 
iatter fufficiently agrees "\\Tith that of Noah. 


One circumfiance indeed is mentioned 
in his hií1:ory, the un\vorthy treatment, 
that his father Cælus, or the I-Ieavens, ex- 
perienced from him, \\7hich perhaps.ît may 
not be quite [0 cafy to reconcile with the 
Scriptural account of Noah h. Ncverthele:íS, 
if it be taken in an allegorical {enre, the 
a\\'[ul eyent of the deluge may perhaps 


<< (( Cauíf.l ratis fupereft:; Thufcum tate venit in amnetl"1 
" Ante pererrato falcifer orbe Deus. 


It .At bona pofieritas puppin1 fervavit in ære; 
." I-Iofpitis adventum tefiifìcata Dei." 
O\7ID. Fail. lib. i. v. 233- 


., 


qy,^otJ d' a.7õC F..i
;ifa I,j]Ct'TçO
 
L7J"';/J.ErCt.J) tip:r:'-E. I-IEsloDc.. Theog. v. ISO. 
1\1f- 
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fufficiently explain it. Obedient to the CHAP. 
command of the Almighty, the waters, ,r. 
gradually rifing from the central abyfS, en- 
croached upon the ancient limits of the 
n1aterial heaven, or the atmofphere, and 
thus curtailed it of its fOrITIer extent i . 
Hence we are informed, in the metapho- 
rical language of Hefiod, that it was the 
earth, "\vhich brought this calamity upon 
the heayens k . 


The very appellation of Saturnus feems 
to point out the perfon, who was vene- 
rated under the nalne of that deity. Like 
the titles of the other mofi: ancient Gods 
of Greece and Rome, we muft reek for 
the origin of his name, not in the weftern, \ 
but in the eafiern languages. I t will there 
be found, that n'j-j,no Satur-Nuh lite- 
rally fignifies,. the hidden Noah, thus deno- 
minated from his having been concealed 
in the ark alnidft the ravages of the de- 


i I venture to [1Y, curtailed it, in the ftrié.t philofophical 
fenfe of the word; as will fufficiently appear to anyone, 
who has confulted Catcott's Theory refj)céting the caufes of 
the deluge) one of the principal of which he fuppofes to bc., 
a portion of the atmofphere forced into the central abrfs-, 
and expelling its waters to the furf
lce of the glob
. 
k Theog. v. 159. et deinceps. 


VOL I. 


luge. 


o 
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SECT. luge. The derivation of his Greek nan1e 
I. Cronus is not very diffin1ilar: in the title 
of n'J-1'i' Cron-Nuh, {he horned 'l'lollh, ",,'C 
in1mediatcly recognize that' ufual fynlbol 
of the Patriarch, the agricultural OXl. rrhis 
etymology is confirmed by i\.pollophanes, 
who, according to Fulgentius, Inaintains, 
tbat the íignification of Saturnus is either 
Ì\us the holy one, or Nus tbe hujbandillan ; 
thus clearly fuewing, that the forIller part 
of the ,vord is merely an epithet, and that 
the lafi: fyHable Nus is alone the proper 
name of the deitym. 


In exaét conformity with the triple oft: 
fpring of Noah, three fons are like,,yi[e af- 
figned to Saturn. One of there preci{ely 
re[embles Ham in name; and in point of 
crilllinality'there is not much diffimilarity 
between then1. Egypt is denominated in 
Scripture the land of Ham) fron1 that 
fruitful parent [prung all the manifold po- 
Ivthcifm of Greece and Rome; and the 
'" 
claifical Jupiter ,vas there woríhipped un- 


I 'Yide fupra, p. T 8 I . 
m "}\.pollophanes vero in Epico carmine fcribit Satur- 
t( nunl quafi f.îcrutn NGL'JI; aut Satorem NOL"." FULGEK. 
Mythul. lib. i. c 2. cited by Davis in his edit. ()f Cicero de 
'Jt. Deor. 


der 
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cler the name of Hanl1J20n n. In a frag- CHAP. 
lllent of Orpheus pre{ery'ed by Porphyry, v. 
Saturn is de{cribed as being intoxicated at 
the tin1e, ,vhen l-Iammon "\vas guilty of 
his abominable wickedneíS; fa exaétly has 
the remembrance of the crime of Ham 
been preferved in the Gentile "yorld o. In 
allufÎon probably to the :C1.me event, onè 
of the Ia\vs of Saturn is [aid to ha ye been, 
"ne quis deos nudos impune conten1- 
"pletur P ," that no one f}lould be per- 
111itted to behold the deities naked ,vith 
impunityq. 


IIORÆ J\IOSAICÆ. 


.... 


n Pure Sabianifm appears to have been the moft ancient 
idolatry; but in proce1s of time deified mortals were lùp- 
polèd to be the regents of the heavenly bodies, and \vere 
worihippecl conjunélIy with them. liam, from his Egyp- 
tian nanla" ìU'
-z::Jn, Flam-Oh, {eenis to have been adored 
in union with the Sun" as Nimrod was elevated to the con- 
itellation of Orion. CEDREKI Rift. Compo fol. 14. 
o rr
fa. Tf:J Of(Þu Ó Ke/jvo;- P.EÂ'T' 
 fHO;- UEð'gEÙéTa.,' 'Ü:ÂY,O'GEi' 
""P fl-E/., TOt; fl- E .9vfi" )!a, o-)!OTOVTa" wç a.?rel ou
, )!a' Í;'ll'f"6- 
EVT" aJi 
." {-'_IJI 'ð'y,a, 
 
fuO'IJI v?o
ofl-o'o-'JI . 
EfYCi,o-'JI fl-ESVovra. fl-EÂ
l)"o-a.WJl Eg'
Ofl-
ð;', 
AVT,y-a fI-'JI 
."O'()r---- 

 · 
n · 0 
o y-Ct, 'Zi:a.o-Xu " Kg0J10
, ;!a, OE.JE&Ç EY..TEfl-JliT"', Cùç OV

Jlor. RPH. 
Ii'ragm. p. 403. eùit. Gefner. 
P Beyeri Adùit. ad Selù. de Dis Syr. p. 337. 
q From tome obfcure remembrance of the prophetical 
rurfe of Noah, the ancients may perhaps have derived their 
belief in the infallible accOlnpliíhment of a paternal impre- 
cation. See mùip. Colon. v. 1435" &c. 
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Bac hart 
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SECT. 


2. 
Targitaus. 


I. 
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Bochart produces no le{s than fourteen 
different points of re[emblance bet\veen 
Noah and Saturn, from \vhich he ítrongly 
argues their identity r: and Orpheus, in his 
hyn111 to that deity, gives him a variety of 
titles, which do not appear to be applicable 
to any perron, except the (econd proge- 
nitor of mankind. He is there :fi:yled, the 
defi:roycr and the rene\\1'er of all things; 
the father of the (pre{ent) age, ",rho in- 
habits (in the per{ons of his defcendants) 
every part of the world; and the original 
parent of all generations s . From thefe tef- 
timonies it appears more than probable. 
that the Pagan Saturn was a deification of 
the Scriptural Noah; and that in the three 
fons of the one may be found the triple 
offspring of the other. 


2. The notion, of fOIlle one of the moft 
ancient of the Gods _having three fons, was 
not confined to the poliíhcd nations of 
Greece and Rome. The Scythians, ac- 


r Geog. Sacra, p. 1. . 
s .Oç iJa71'ctllr;-ç p.EÞ a71'ctJlTa, Y.
I OtL'
ESÇ Ep.7ra
1lI OWTo
 


AJClJlIoç Kpolle tr;1Ot'Yi'UETlJJe - - - - - 
-t 
0; lI
mç Y..OtTct 'Zü
nTct P.Ep"i7 Y..OO"P.OlO, 'ì'Ellapx ct . 
ORPH. Hymn. ad Saturn. p. 20+. edit. Gciiler. 
cording 
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cor .!.
o: to Herodotus, afcribed this num- CHAP. 
L r to th
ir tutelary deity and fuppofed v. 
I}Ce{tT)T Ta gitaus; The names of his off- 
prIng ,,' 
re Lipoxais, Arpoxais, and Co- 
3.;..al
. In their days, a plough, a yoke, 
Lin ax, and a goblet, all formed of gold, 
ten from heaven. The t\VO fÌrft of the 
brethren, attempting to take them up, 
\vcre {corched by a flame of fire, which 
fuddenIy burft fOJ the The youngefi: made 
the lail effay, and haying received no in- 
jury, was ackno\vledged, by the t\VO elder, 
as their filperior\ 


In this tradition, the in1truments of buf- 
bandry, and the golden cup, may poffibly 
allude to the \vell known charaéter of 
Noah, a man of the earth, and a planter 
of vineyards: while, in the {uperiority of 
the younger brother over the t\VO elder, 
,.ve are led to recognize the ufurpation and 
tyranny of the line of Ham, in the perfon 
of Nimrod, the founder of the fÌrft great 
JI1onarchy. 


It may here be obferved, that it is ra- 
ther a fingular circumftance, that our ex- 
pounders of the prophecies íllould fo per- 



 I-Ierod. I-lift. lib, iv. c. 5. 
o 3 tinacioui1y 
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SECT. tinaciou:t1y dcfcribe the four great enlpires, 
I. as being uniformly in the line either of 
Shem, or of Japhet, and never in that 
of Ham U. This fuppofitiol1 is manitèfily 
adopted, ""ith a view to fhew the accom- 
plif111nent of the prophetic curfe of Noah: 
but, in reality, that curfe finlply dooms 
the de[cendants of Canaan to ílavery; and 
it "\vas accurately fulfilled in the :filbju- 
gation of their country by the Ifraelites, 
when (uçh of them as ,,,"ere fpared were 
made he\\rers of wood and drawers of "\vater
 
\Vith regard to the other de[cendants of 
Han1, they appear to haye been ,vifer in 
. their generation, than the ch,ildren either 
of Shem, or of Japhet; and to them ,\'c 
undoubtedly owe the rudiments of all the 
fine arts X. As for the four great enlpires, 
the firít or Babylonian 'Ya
 clearly founded 
by Ninlrod, after he had expel1ed or rc- 
duced to ílavery the [ons of Shem, ,.vhn 
v.
cre originaHy fettlcd in that country'
. 
The (econd may poilibly have been ve:íted 
in the line of Shern, though eyen that point 
is far from being fatisfaé1:oriIr eftablií11ed: 


,.J 


fl See Mede.s \Vorks, p. 213. a
d Newton's Di'Í1èrtations J 
V;JI. i. p. 23. ,.... 
x Brvant's .Anal. vol. .ii
. paffil
. . 1) 


but 


'- 
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but the third or the Grecian, if any credit en AP. 
be due to hifiory, ,vas ereétcd not by the v. 
de{cendants of J aphet, but by thofe of 
Ham. Greece'might probably have been 
firft peopled by 
Taphet; but thofe abori- 
gines \vere foon conquered, and either ex- 
tirpated, or incorporated \vith a totally dif- 
ferent race. It is illlpoffiblc to deriyc the 
later Greeks, fo celebrated to this day for 
their proficiency in the arts and fciences, 
ti.om the line of ] aphet, unlefs \ve contra- 
diét the ,vhole tenor of hiítory. Diodorus 
Siculus aílèrts, that {olne of the original 
l
aders of the Athenians "\vere Egyptians Y ; 
and that the Athenians themfelves \\?ere a 
, 
colony from Sais in Egypt z . Herodotus 
{peaks in a fimilar nlanner of the Dorians a ; 
and l)auL:ïnias gives the fame account of 
the Megareans b. Lelex alfo, the father or 
leader of the Leleges, came from Egypt c . 
The })eloponnc(us ,vas for the n10fi part 
peopled by Dorians; and the Lelegcs efta- 
blif11ed them{elves in Megara. In íhort, 
the nloft celebrated leaders of the GrcçiaQ 
. 


Y .Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 25. 
z Ib{ò. p. 24. 
a IIcrod. lib. vi. c. .54. 
b IJaufan. lib. i. p. 95. 
C Ibid. p. 106. 
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SECT. 
I. 


3. 
!\Iannus. 
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colonies, fuch as Danaus, Eretlheus, Ce- 
crops, Cadmus, and Phenix, all can1e fronl. 
Egypt d. Hence it is manifeft, that the 
Greeks were, ftriétly fpeaking, an Egyptiall 
nation, and confcquently not the defccnd- 
ants of J aphet, but of Ham e. 


3. To return [roln this -digrefiìon, the 
Germans, in a lTIanner ÍÌnlilar to the an- 
cient 
cJthians, venerated Tui:í1:o, who, ac- 
cording to their traditions, was {prung from 
the .earth, and along with him his fan 
Mannus. Thefe they 1uppofcd to have" 
been the ancefi:ors of their nation. To 
Mannus, the fecond of their deities, they 
attributed three [ons f. 


In the perfon of Tuifio "\ve clearly re- 
cognize the primitive father of mankind, 
formed by the hand of God [rolll the duft 
of the earth; and Mannus is no lefs evi- 


d Herod. lib. ii. c. 9I.-Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 25.- J oh. 
Tzetzes Chi1. V. Hi1t. xviii. p. 9I.-Suiùas.-Diod. Sic. 
lib. v. p. 3 29.-:-Syncell. p. 158. 
e I am indebted for the above mafs of citations to Bryant 
on the Plagues of Egypt, p. 2. See alfo DitIèrtation Lité- 
" 
raire &c. par Schmidt, Archæologia, vol. i. p. 238. and 
Allwood's Liter. Antiq. of Greece, 
f Tacit. de l\Ior. Germ. c. ii. 


dently 
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dcnt1y the patriarch Noah. The CirCUlll- CHAP" 
fiance of his having three [ons, and the ,r. 
etymology of his name, both contribute to 
ftrengthen this fuppofition. Mannus or 
Maunu is, in all probability, the fanle as 
the Menes of Lydia g, the Menu of India, 
and the Menes of Egypt h; it may perhaps 
even be added, that the Cretan lVlinos is 
. only another mode of defignating the fame 
ancient perfonage. AIl of thefe appear to 
be merely various methods of \vriting one 
name; which has exac1Iy the (anle import, 
whether it be fimpIy expreífed nlj Nuh, 
or \vhethcr the participial 
 be prefixed to 
it, thus forming the \vord n1.:)
 11enuh i. 
The rearon, why fo nlany ancient princes 
are defignated by nearly the fanlc name, is 
filnply this. Every nation, that extends the 
lift of its imaginary kings or demigods to 
the flood, lTIUfi: neceífarily place at the 
head of its chronology the patriarch Noah, 
the true l\1enuh or cOlníorter of Scrip- 
ture k. 


g I-Ieroù. lib. i. c. 94. 
h I-Ierod. lib. ii. c. 4. 
i 1\lr. Bryant choofes rather to derive Minos anù 
Inevis 
from J:\Ieen-:r\uh, Noah lunaris. See his Anal. v. ii. p. 4 18 . 
See alfo Sir 'VI11. Joaes's Pref. to the Inft. of 
Ienu. 
k It is not iJnpoffiLle, that the fame ancient title may en- 
ter into the compoíition even of the word J.\Iiner\"a. This 
dei ty 
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I. 


4. 
Satyavar- 
wan. 
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4. But the the moíi: remarkable attcíi:a- 
tion, to the truth of the Mo{aical hifiory 
of the Patriarch and his three {ons, remains 
yet to be adduced. The folIowing pafiàge 
is afTerted by a late eminent linguifi, to be 
a literal tranflation fron1 the Padma-I)u- 
ran, one of the ancient books of the HilÍ- 
dus. 


" 'Fo Satyavarman, that fovereign of the 
" \",hole earth, \vere born three fons; the 
u eldetl Sherma; then C'harlna; and 


rlcity is univerfaIlr reprefented as the god<.1efs of wifdont, 
and the inventrefs and patrolle1s of the arts anù lèirnce

 
'Yith regard to her mythological defcent.2 {he was confi<.1ercc1 
by the Africans, who inhabited the banks of the Tritonis, 
to be the daughter of that lake, and the marine dèity Kep04 
tune. In procefs of time a quarrel took place betv.:een :LVli.. 
nerva and her imaginary father; in this emergency, {he 
placed herfelf under the proteétion of Jupiter, and was thus 
pre[erved from the wrath of the ruler of the ocean. I Ierod. 
lib. iv. c. 180. lIenee íhe is de[crihecl by Lucan as maY{ing 
her firft terrdirial appearance on the banks of the lake Tri- 
tonis, and [urveying herfelf in the clear mirror of its watcr
.. 
Pharfal. lib. ix. v. 350. Kor does mere ditTe ence of {cx 
invalidate thc fuppofition, that the 4fricall i\liuerva n1ay 
have fome rcference to Noah. The emblen1atical compound 
deity, fo common throughout the eaft, and who tis general1y 
allowed to be a reprefentatiun of the Patriarch Koah, was 
indifferently woríhipped under the male and female names 
of Dagon, and Atargatis. ï'he whole of this however is of- 
fercd as a mere conjeéture. 


" thirdly 


\ 
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'" thirdly Jyapeti by name. They \vere cn AP. 
" all men of good morals, excellent in vir- v. 
"tue and \ irtuous deeds, fkillcd in the 
" ufe of weapons to {trike \vith or to be 
" thrO\Vll; brave men, eager for viétory in 
"battle. But Satyavarman, being conti- 
" nually delighted with devout meditation, 
" and feeing his Cons ,fit for dominion, laid 
"upon then1. the burden of governnlent, 
" wbiH1: he renlained honouring and fatif- 
" fying the gods, and priefis, and kine. 
"One day, by the at[ of defiiny, the 
" king, haying drunk mead, bccan1e [cnfe- 
" le[s, and lay afleep naked: then ,,-as he 
"feen by C'harlna, -and by hinl ,vere his 
c, t\VO brothers called, to "\yhOlll he [aid, 
H What now has befallen? In \vhat itate 
" is this our fire? By thofc t\\-
 

ns he 
" hidden with clothes, p.nd called to his 
" fenfes again and again. Having recover- 
"ed his intellccr, and perfe&ly kno\ving 
"\vhat had pafTed, he curfed C'harma, 
"['lying, Thou íhalt be .the fervant of 
,e fervants; and, fince thou \yaft a laughcr 
" in their prefcnce, from laughter íllalt 
" thou acquire a name. Then he gave to 
" Shernla the '" ide donlain on the í()uth 
" of the fno\vy 1110untains, and to Jyapeti 
" he gave 
ll on the north of th
 {i10\VY 
" 1110Un., 
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SECT. " m0unta 1 11s; but he, by the power of 
I. "religious contemplation, attained íùpreme. 
" billS 1." 


It is faid, that, in the vuJgar dialeéts of 
Hinàofian, C'harma and Sherma are u{u- 
ally pronounced C'hanl, and Shem m; fo 
that, \vith a flight alteration in the "\vord 
]yapeti, \ve have the names of the three 
fons of Noah here pre{erved, exaétly as 
they are recorded in the page of Scrip- 
ture. 


Sir \Villiam Jones, fpeaking of this ,\yon- 
derful tradition, j ufily remarks, that it 
" moft clearly proves, that the Satya vrata, 
" or Satyavarman of the Purans, "vas the 
" fame perfonage with the Noah of Scrip- 
" ture ; nQr can it be "\vith rea[on inferred, 
c", fronl the identity of the ftories, that the 
"divine legiflator borro"\\Ted any part ot 
"his '\vork from the Egyptians: he was 
" deeply verfed, no doubt, in all their 
" learning, fuch as it ,vas; but he wrote 
" what he knew to be truth itfclf: inde- 
" pendently of their tales, in which trutQ 


J Afiat. Ref. vol. iii. p. 262. otto edit. 
m Ibid. p. 67. 


" ,vas 
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I 
(C was blended with fables; and their age CIIAP. 
" was not {a remote from the days of the v. 
" patriarch, but that every occurrence ill 
"his lifè nlight naturally. have been pre- 
"{erved by traditions from father to 
ç, {on n." 


II. Some remembrance al[o of the II.. 
. The tower 
eyents, wluch took place at Babel, {eelns of B
bel. 
. to have been very generally pre{erved in 
the heathen ,vorld; indeed it is natural to 
expeét, that fuch Inight be the cafe, 1Ïnce 
the difperfed builders of the to\ver would 
ill all probability diftùfe, ,,,herever they 
,vent, the knowledge of their hifiory. 
... 


I. Tofephus cites a declaration of one of t. 
. .. . The Sibyl 
the Slby Is to the follo\vlng effeé1:. "'Vhen mentioned 
by Jofc- 
"all nlcn fpoke one COlnmon language, rhus. 
" {orne of them built a nloft: lofty tower, 
H as if with an intention of {caling hea- 

 
" ven:, but the Gods, (ending a yiolent 
Ie wind, overthrew it, and gave a different 
H mode of fpeaking to each per{on; for 
" \vhich reafon the city ,,,as called Baby-- 
c. Ion 0." 


n Afiat. Ref. vo1. iii. p. 264. oa. edit. 
o n 
g' 8'e 7rL'F')'
 T
rr
, y.
, T"Ç a.ÂÂQ(þllJ/!,Ctç T{.)II all
pJ7rllJlI, p.EfJo
'ijoA 
'1'&(5 "Ct, 
,
tI^ÂCc:, )(. T. Â. JO
J:l'H. Ant: Jud. lib. Í. c. 4. 
2. Much 
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8ECT. .2. Much the fame hifiory is given by 
I. Abydenus. "Some perfons, fays he, re- 
" late that the fir1t men, who fprung froni 
Abyd

US "the earth, relying upon their great bodily 
from Eufe-.I1. h d . . 
Lius. " llrengt , an attemptIng to acquIre a 
" po\ver fuperior even to that of the im- 
(, I110rta1s, bunt a tovver of an imlnenfe 

', height, in the p1ace "There Babylon is 
" 110\V íituated. When its top had nearly 
H reached the heavens, the \yinds, affifi:ing 
" the Gods, overturned the ilTImenfe fabric 
" upon the heads of the builders, and its 
" ruins henceforth bore the name of Baby- 
"Ion. At the faine tinle, the language of 
" mankind, "\,-hich had hitherto been uni- 
" verfal, "vas confounded and {plit into a 
(C variety of dialeéls p." 


3. 
A 1cxander 
l>olyhiftor 
from Syn- 
cellus. 


3. Jofcphus is not the only author ,,-ho 
cites the account, which the. Sibyl gives, 
of the deftruél:iol1 of Babel. Alexander 
Polyhifi:or mentions the fame cataílrophe, 
upon the fame authority, and afcribes the 
origin of different languages to the confu- 
:lion, which then took place q. 


PE "Or · . 
'
(n Q Q
 Î'.E'ì'
C;' T
Ç 'iTfW7
) ex. 'ì'''
 "
"CXpIiT"Ç fWfJ-
 y.a
 fJ-E'ì'E" 
.9:5 XCttJliw'&EIi7aç, X. 7. ^. EUSEB. Præp. Evang. lib. ix. c. 14. 
q SynceI. Chronog. p. 44. 


.... 


4. In 
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4. In a former part of this \york r I yen- CIIAP. 
tured to aifert, that the fàbles, refpeéting ,r. 
the yarious atten)pts of the "giants to fcale' 
the battlen1ents of heaven, do not relate A 1 4 } . d 
po 0 0- 
exclu{iyely to the calamity, vyhich befel rus. 
the conftruétors of Babel, but that they 
bear al[o a partial reference to the hifiory 
of the antediluyian NephelilTI. The reafon 
for this fuppofition was, th'at a certain por- 
tion of their hifi:ory is placed bejòre the era 
of the "deluge, and confequently can have 
no connexion \vith a poßdiluvian event. 
A confiderable degree of light is thro\\-n 
upon thefe remote and obfcure traditions 
by the treatife of Apollodorus. He fÌrft 
lnentions thofe 11lany-handed giants, Bri- 
areus, Gyas, and Ceus; who "\vaged \var 
"\vith heaven, and who, for their crilne, 
,,-ere thruft dO\\Tn into Tartams S. They 
\\"ere there appointed the guards and the 
torillentors of the Titans, who, imitating 
thelTI in inlpiety, incurred like,\ ife a fimi- 
lar puniíhment t. After\\Tards the tremen- 
dous moniter Typhon is product:.,d fr0111 the 


\ 
, 


r Vide fijp. p. 122. 
5 Apoll. de Dîs, lib. i. p. 3. 
t Apoll. de Dîs, lib. i. p. 7. Homer and Hefiod flr
nge... 
Iy fuppofe, that Bn
reus, Gyas, anù Ceus, a..llzßed the Gods 
in their war w
th the Titans. 


- 


bo\ycls 
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SECT. bovvels of the earth; an allegorical perron- 
I. age, "\-vho n1anifefily rcprefents the cata- 
-- ftrophe of the deluge, the "\-vaters of which 
proceeded from the great central abyíS U. 
A liter
l account of the deluge, fron1 
"\vhich Deucalion and Pyrrha were prefer;-- 
cd, is next detailed x; and lafi, in point of 
order, the exploits of the immenfc giants 
Otus and Ephialtes are enumerated. Thefe 
Inade "var again11: heaven, and attempted 
to fcale it by piling lllountain upon lTIOUn- 
tain. At length, through a firatagen1 of 
Diana, they fell by each other's hands Y j 
and their defign became abortiye. 


It iliall no\v be confidercd, whether the 
fuccefiìon of events detailed by Apollodorus 
does not' agree, in a very remarkable man- 
ncr, with v\ hat "'
e are taught to believe as 
Chrifiians. Thofc impious opponents of 
hC3.ven, .
\'ho 
"ere cafe do\vn into hell, 
and there appointed to guard and torn1ent 
the dalll11Cd, {eem to be no other than the 


U Apoll. de Dîs, lib. i. p. 1, I. To remove any doubt of 
the propriety of thi
 interpretation, Plutarch exprefsly ùe
 
dares, that hy Typhon is meant the Ocean. PLUTo de lfiJ. 

t Ofir. p. 3 6 3. 
x ....-\poll. de Dis, lib. i. p. 25. 
f Ibid. p. 2'9. 


8poí1ate 
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apoíi:ate angels; "\\Thile, in the Titans, we CHAP. 
naturally recognize that lawlefs antedilu- v. 
,'ian race, ,vho are fl:yled by Mofes Nephe- 
lim. The deluge requires no comment: 
,vho then can tho{e be, "\vho, fubflquently 
to that cataítrophe, piled mountain upon 
mountain to aífault heaven, except_ the 
founders of Babel? 


After all, however, that has been {aid, it 
is readily allovv-ed, that the various Pagan 
'" 
hiftories of the wars of the Giants are in- 
volved in an almofi impenetrable Iniíì: of 
obfcurity and confufion. In the preceding 
ftatement I have pre{umed to differ from 
the {entiments of Mr. Bryant refpeéting 
the important event now under confider- 
ation. The Analyfi: of ancient mythology, 
,vhofe name will ever be held in venera- 
tion both by the fcholar and the Chrifi:ian, 
conceives, that the deftruétion of Babel 
may be traced in the hiftory of the Titans. 
The refemblance between them is un- 
doubtedly fl:rik
ng in many !efpeéts, and 
they even appear to have been not unfre- 
quently confounded: but, upon a more 
clofe infpeétion, they prove to be deficient 
in that chronological correfpondence, whicll 
alone is able, in a flttisf:1.éìory manner, to 
\ 01-4. I. I' efia- 
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SECT. efl:ablií11 an identity of circulTIftanccs. The; 
I. clue of Pagan traditions Inufi, as far as 
poffible, be unravelled in a manner fome- 
"\vhat ÍÌlnilar to that of facred prophecy. 
1"'he book of Daniel, and the volume of 
the Apocalypfe, may eafily be taught to 
fpeak the language of the n10i1: licentious 
conjeéturC', unÍefs the eagernefs of invefii- 
gation be confined \vithin the limits of hif- 
tory and chronology. In a fimilar manner,. 
the various accounts of the Giants, \vhich 
ba ve been preferved in the annals of the 
Gentiles, may all be referred to the over- 
throw of Babel, if the in1agination alone 
be con[ulted. Thefe traditions neceflàrily 
bear confiderable Inarks of rcfelllblancc to 
each other; for the rout and de:f1:ruélion of 
011 rebellious opponents of heaven, ho\ve\-er 
difiinét tho[e opponents mutually are, lTIufl: 
unavoidably be de{cribed in the language 
of poetry ,vi th a certain degree of uni- 
forn1ity. Hence it happens, that the ruin 
of the apoftate angels, the confufion of the 
antediluvian Nephelim, and the fubverfion 
cf Babel, will neccíTarily prefcnt to the 
nlind a group of images [0 firikingly ana- 
logous to each other, that the {low and 
cautious hand of chronology is alone able 
to fcparate them. This fervice has been 
, per- 
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performed by Apollodorus, and, provided CHAP. 
only his narrative n1ay be depended upon, v. 
the hiftory of the Titans cannot have the 
moí1: difiant allufion to the cataftrophe of 
the Cuthites in the plain of Shinar. The 
Titans are placed by that mythologif1: pre- 
rùious to the deluge; they cannot therefore 
have any connection vvith an event, which 
took place after the deluge. On the other 
hand, the giants Otus and Ephig,ltes, who 
attempted to fi:orm the habitation of the 
immortals by piling one mountain l1pon 
another; as they exaétly correfpond in point 
of chronology with the deftruélion of Ba- 
bel, fo they mufi: undoubtedly have an 
immediate allufion to that a\vful event. 


In addition to this circumfi:ance, the 
lnode of attack, on the part of thefe Giants
 
bears a !triking refemblan
e to the lnanner, 
in \vhich the tower was confl:ruél:ed. The 
litcred hiítorian informs us, that "they had 
" brick for [tone;" and that the whole of 
the imn1eníè ftruélure was thus raifed fole- 
ly by an accun1ulation qf' earth. In a man- 
n
 fi:riB:ly analogous to this account, the 
Giants are fiÚd to hayc heaped n10untains 
lIf earth up.on each other, rather than n10re 
folid maiTes of Jl(jJ1e. 


P2 


The 
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SECT. The very names indeed ofOtus and Ephi- 
I. altes feern to bear an obfcure allufion to the 
defign of that ftupendous edifice, of which 
they \vere probably a mere perfonification. 


Babel evidently appears to have beer! 
the firft ten1ple raifed by the apofi:ate 
Cnthites in honour of the glorious orb of 
dar; and, in after ages, it was equally the 
model of the pyramids of Egypt, the pyra- 
theia of PerÍÌa, the pagodas of Hindoftan, 
and the folar temples of Mexico. Nor was 
religious adoration the {ole end of its con- 
flruétion. It is intimated in the infpired 
volume, that it was intended to have been 
ured by the followers of Nimrod, as a kind 
of fign, or landmark, to prevent their dif- 
perfion. The {acred fire, which blazed 
upon its furnmit, would be well adapted 
to anf\ver this purpofe; and the light, 
which it diffufed on eyery fide, would ren- 
der the tower a very confpicuous objeét 
throughout the extenÍÌve plains of Shinar. 


At length the wrath of heaven was di- 
reéled againft this huge building, and the 
infatuated Cuthites \vere difperfed over the 
fàce of the ,,
hoIe earth. Wherever they 
direéted their courfe, they conítantly bore 
along 
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along with theln the memorials of their CHAP. 
overthrow; and the allegorizing fpirit, ,r. 
'"vhich forms [0 prominent a feature in 
the mythology of the ancients, [oon con- 
.verted the pyramid of Babel into t\yO gi- 
gantic demons, which fprung from the 
earth, and waged an i111pious ,var againft 
the majeíty of heaven. As the tovver ,vas 
built "rith a twofold defign, and as the 
fire upon its top {erved the double purpofe 
of a landmark to guide the úeps of the 
wanderer, and of an emblem to reprefent 
the folar deity; when the language of al- 
legory was adopted, it becan1e neceífary to 
introduce two metaphorical characrers, in 
order that the twqfold ufe of Babel l11ight 
be completcly defcribed. To this circum- 
fiance we owe the poetical fable of Otus 
and Ephialtes; the firft: of thofe names al- 
luding to the political defign of building 
the tower, and the {econd to its religious 
application. The import of Otus 
'N-n'H
 
is fimply the jìgnal fire; and the :fÌgnifi- 
cation of Ephialtcs tijN-n
-
N-'!)N, fire the 
deity. Even the mode of their defiruétion 
bears fome analogy to the confufion and 
diffen:fÌons of the original Babylonians. 


S . Homer, in ,,
hofc P oems man y va- II 5- 
omer. 
p 3 luable 
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SECT. Iuable remains of ancient traditions are pre- 
I. ferved, details the hiftory of this gigantic pair 
in a very remarkable l11anner ; and, 
-hat is 
more particularly applicable to the prefent 
difcuffion, feems to connett them clofcly 
"\\7ith Orion, the name by which Nimrod 
was celebrated in the Heathen V\rorld z . 


T"iV dE P.ET', Iq;'p.Ed'
iXJI, AÀw)1o
 üiXe('l.,Y..OITW, 
EJ<nd'oJl, .ij dE (þXCTXE IT 0 CTE1 dawJI I fJ-IY'YH/(x'I. 
K(x'1 P' ETEXEJ/ duo 7iJ"tXldE, (fJ-llltJlI.9-tXdlW dE YE
ECT.9-1JV,) 
!ll"OJl T' CGIITI.9-EolI, T'iJi,Ei
i...E1TOII T' Eq;I(X,ÄT'iJV. 
Cuf:ç J''iJ fJ-'YiXIÇ"zç .9-eE
E sE-td'VJe oç Aezect, 
Kctl 'ZiiOÀtJ )(aÀÀI)"zç, p.-ETa lE XÀUTOII .ne ICtJlIiX. 
EVIIEWeOl yae TOI YE, KiXl EVVEiX7rr,XEEÇ 1jG"all 
Euçoç, aTUe P:'lJxoç YE YEIIHr.9-1J 1I EvvEoeryulOI. 
c c a.. 
01 piX XXI (I.,.J allXTOltTl1I aT."
^"IJT'iJV, EJ/ OÀtJfJ-7rC:' 
<!>uÀo7nd'a )""IJCT
lI 'WoÌ\uaïx.oç 7iJ"OÀE(.hOIO., 
ütTtTa]! E'T/ OUÀtJf'7r(
 fJ-Ep.-uútXV .9-EfJ-EII, iXUTiX ç EW' Oa-ú, 
IT11f.IOII E11/0tTI(þuì\ÀOll, :11' zectlloç ap.baToç f1"IJ. 
Kctl ZI'J XE]! fEETEì\ECTCTÇ'V, E1 
b'i1Ç fJ.ETeOIJ :XOIITO. 
AÀÀ' Oì\ECTEII ð,IoÇ uio ç , óv r;üxop.oç TEXE A'YiTW, 
AP.(þOTEçW. 'ZiJe'lI (j(þwïJl ';7rO XeOT.iX(þou7"ìJl IZÌ\ZÇ, 
AII.9-'iJ(fc%I, 
uxaúal 'TE '}IEIIUII E'JCt1l5-Eï Ì\a,XII
 a. 


'- 


The Poet begins with fiating their my- 
thological origin; and reprefen ts them as 
fprung from Neptune, and Iphimedia the 
wife of Aloeus. In another part of his 
"yorks, ho"Tever, he fiyles theIn, not the 


:z; Cedren. Rift. Compo fo1. 14. 
a Odyíf. lib. xi. v. 3 0 4. 


children 
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children of Neptune, but of Aloeus hiln- CIIAP. 
{elf: \<vho was the (on of ' Titan and the earth. ,
. 
- .o.TO)", XefX,TEeOç T' E
'aÌ\T11ç, 
TIautEç AÌ\Wi'Joç b 


If then the preceding fuppofition, that 
there two Giants are only a per[onification 
of Babel, in its two different c
pacities of 
a temple and a landmark, be adopted; we 
f11all find their ilnaginary de[cent to coin- 
cide very remarkably \vith the Scriptural 
accoun t of the peculiar n1anner, in w hicll 
the tower ,vas confi:rucred. "Go to, let us 
" make brick, and burn then1 throughly. 
" And they had brick for ßone, and þÙ1Je 
" had they for Inortar c 
" F rOln the na- 
ture therefore of thefe materials, the 1110ft 
l1atural l110de of allegorizing Bab
l vlould 
be to reprefent it as an enorll1OUS giant, 
de[cended ffonl earth, fire, and ,vater. 
Such in. faé1: is the very nlodc, which the 
poets have choren. Aloeus is {aid to be the 
offspring of the Sun, and of the Earth; 
Neptune is merely a pcrfonification of 
,vater; and in Iphimedia, as ,veIl as in 
Alocus, "\-ve find a combination of oriental 
words, all bearing (orne relation to fire It 


b Iliad. Jib. v. vcr. 3 8 5. 
C Gen. xi. 3. 


}) 4 


Th(, 
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SECT. The former is 'N-nN-
n-1
 Iph-aln-ath- 
I. ai, the region of fire; and the latter is 

.N.i1'N Alo-as, the deity of fire. After de- 
tailing thefe particulars, the poet, to pre- 
vent all pallibility of miítake refpeéting 
their origin, aíferts, that they were nou- 
riíhed by the earth. 


6. 
J-Iefiod. 



 


Their immenfe bulk is next defcribed; 
and, in their audacious rebellion againft 
the Majefty of heayen, they are faid to have 
piled mountain upon mountain. Their 
mad attempt however was fruftrated, and 
they were cut off before they had attained 
to the age of manhood. In all thefe cir- 

umftances the narrative of Mofes exaétly 
correfponds "\vith the allegory of Homer. 
1'he. tower was never cOlnpleted; but be- 
fore it had reached its poetical manhood, 
the whole defign became abortive. 


, 6. In the theogony of Hefiod, the mon- 
fier Typhoeus occupies the fame place, as 
Otus and Ephialtes in the treatife of ApoI- 
lodorus. After the Titanian war has been 
defcribed, and the viétory of the immortals 
celebrated, the poet proceeds to fpeak of 
the waters of Styx, the firft-born of the 
Ocean; thofe waters, which have already 
been 
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been confidered as allufive to the cata- 
:ltrophe of the deluged. Here in reality 
the pride of the Titans was finally {ub- 
clued; and, after this event had taken 
place, the Earth produced the mighty Ty- 
phoeus. He is faid to have been encon1- 
pafred with {erpents, and to have emitted 
from his eyes perpetual flaíhcs of fire. The 
lirft of thefe circumftances appears to have 
a reference to the ferpent \vorfl1ip, fo per- 
tinacioufly adhered to by the de{cendants 
of Cuih, and of which fOlTIe traces ren1ain 
in almoft every country upon the fåce of 
the earth. The fecond is dcfcripti \-c of 
the conftant fires, ",-hich ,,-ere maintained 
upon the {ummit of Babel, and "\vhich 
ferved at once to guide the benighted tra- 
veller, and to teftify the rcycrcncc of the 
firft idolaters for the {olar orb. 


It is ,'ery remarkable, as Mr. Bryant 
jufi:ly obferves, that, according to Hefiod, 
this 111onfi:er would haye attained to uni- 
verfal donlinion, had not the hlprenlc Deity 
interpofed e. 


K
, IIU ;'ElI E'1rÀETO Eorv!JlI etU'ij'V!Z;lOll 1ju.xn ){f'H'n, , 

 I 1-- r\J I , 


d \ride fupra, p. 176, I; 8. 
e Anal. \'01. iii. P 5 I. 
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Ka, YwEtI 
'lE .9-1Ií17'OHn, X.X, "

IICGTOHntl lXllcx.En-, 
E, p.?J "e' c
u 1I0i']G"E 7Jc/;TYJe CGllde..ù1l 7'E !}EWII 7'';) 

x.À')jec!l 1/ 
bfGII'TYJG"E,. KCG' Obe'v.C1J 


Such aI fa \ve Iea!n fro111 Scripture to 
have been the deÍÌgn of Nimrod; and one 
. 'L- 
principal reafon for building the tovver \'Vas, 
that it might be a kind of rallying point 
to his nluncrous follo\vers. The refult of 
the whole is, that the t\tvo different ac- 
count
 of the two laft wars of the giants, 
accounts frequently confounded by the 
poets, though accurately difiinguif11ed bJ 
Apollodorus, relate to t\VO entirely dif: 
ferent events; the ",
ickedne[s of the ante- 
diluvian Nepheliln, and the poítdiluvian 
deftruction of Babel. 


Î · As for Nin1rod, the firfi: open apo- 
{tate from the ,,-roríhip of the true God, 
and the daring leader of the rebellious 
Cuthites, he is f:ïid by Syncellus to have 
perif11ed under the ruins of that inlmenfe 
fabric. Undaunted by tho{e lnarks of di- 
vine vengeance, "\vhich ,vere fa evidently 
rlifj?layed in the difþerÍÌon of his followers, 
he fiill obftinatcly relnained upon the fpot, 
"Then a violent v, ind 0' crthrew the to\yer, 
,vhich in its fàll cruíhed the tyrant to 
atonlS. 
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atoms c . The fame account of his death is CHAP. 
given by Cedrenus g ; and it is far from v. 
being improbable, although no mention is 
lnade of it in the page of Scripture, 


8. It is thought by Sir W n1. Tones, 8. 
h h r h . . f h I .. d . Hindoo ac- 
t at t e lourt IncarnatIon 0 ten Ian count. 
Viíllnu may probably haye an allufion to 
this event h . A blafphclning nlonarch de- 
nies the omniprefence of the Deity, and, 
to fl1e\V his contempt of his po\ver, in- 
"\. it
s him to come forth from a rnarble 
pillar, if he really pofièíTes any fnch at- 
tribute. Immediately a tren1endous voice 
is heard, the pillar burRs afunder, and 
Vií11nu iflues forth in the forn1 of a lion, 
emitting vivid flaíhes of fire. The de- 
ftruétion of the prince enfues, a puniíh- 
n1cnt only due to his impietyi. 


'Vhatevcr degree of conneétion there 
may be, there certainly is a re[cn1blance in 
Inany re{petl:s bct\veen this tradition and 
the orient
l accounts of the overthro\v of 


f Synccll. Chronog. p. 42. 
g Cedren. Compo llifi. p. 1 I. 
" A1îat. Ref. vol. ii. p. 132. Svo. edit. 
Rce :ßlaurice's I-li!1. of Hind. yo1. ii. p. 2{. 


}
ab('] . 
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SECT. Babe!. The death of the monarch is ef- 
I. feded amidfl: flaíhes of fire, attended with 
..- a dreadful and unufual noi[e; and the 
cau[e of it proceeds from a fraétured co- 
lumn. That, however, which appears n10ft 
to confirn1 the fuppofition, is the circum- 
fiance of this incarnation of Vií11nu being 
made inlmediately to fucceed thofe three, 
which there is every rea[on to think allude 
to the deluge. Between that event, and 
the building of the tower, nothing "\vorthy 
of particular 11otice, except the curfe pro.. 
nounced upon Canaan, is recorded by the 
facred Hiílorian. Hence there appear to 
be no contemptible reafons for conclùding 
the identity of the fourth Indian Avatar, 
and the vengeance inflié1ed upon the 
founders of Babel. 


S d lIT. d Ill. The next event, which defervcs our 
o om an 
Gamorrha. attention, is the deítruétion of Sod om and 
Gomorrha. There cities are [aid by Mofes, 
on account of their abominable impurities, 
to have been over\vhelmed with a torrent 
of liquid fire, rained down upon them from 
heaven. His narrative is equally confirlned 
by profane hiftorians, and by modern tra- 
vellers. Diodorus Siculus nlcntions the 
peculiar nature of the lake, \vhich coyered 
the 
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the country, where thofe towns ,,-ere for- CHAP.' 
merly fituated. "The water of it," fays v. 
he, " is bitter and fetid to the laít degree, 
" in[omuch that neither fiíh, nor any other 
" aquatic animals are able to live in it k . u 
I He does not indeed affign any rea{on for 
this peculiarity; but the deficiency is alnply 
{upplied by other writers. Tacitus relates, 
that a tradition ftill prevailed in his days, 
lof certain po"\verful cities having been de- 
flroyed by thunder and lightning; and of 
the plain, in which they were fituated, 
having been burnt up. He adds, that evi- 
dent traces of {uch a cataftrophe remained. 
The earth was parched, and had loft all its 
natural powers of vegetation; and \vhat- 
ever fprung up, either [pontaneouf1y, or in 
con[equence of being planted, gradually 
I withered away, and crumbled into duft. 
I The hiítorian concludes, with expreffing 
his ö\vn belief in this a vvful judgment, de- 
rived from an attentiye confideration of the 
country, in "\vhich it was [aid to have hap- 
r ened 1 . In a fin1ilar manner Strabo, after 
de[cribing the nature of the lake Afphaltis, 
adds, that the ,vhole of its appearance gives 


k Diaù. Sic. Bib. Rift. lib. xix. p. 734. 
1 Tacit. lEft. lib. v. c. 7. 


an 
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SECT. an air of probability to the prevailing tra- 
I. dition, that thirteen cities, the chief of 
which \yas Soùom, "\vere once' dcfi:royed 
and {\vallo\\'cd up by ear\hquakes, fire, 
and an inundation of boilin'g {ulphureous 
'\vater m . 


S0111C ren1embrance of this miraculous 
punifhment {eems to have been preferyed 
even in America. According to Cieza n , 
the Peruvians believe, that a race of giants 
were once defiro:yed by fire from heaven, 
on account of inlpurities fimilar to tho{c, 
,vhich called down the vengeance of God 
upon Sodaro and Gomorrha. 


Maundrell vifited the lake A[phaltis, in 
the year 1697, and makes the following 
obfer

ations upon it. "Being defirous to 
"- 
" fee the relnains (if there were any) of 
"tho[e cities anciently ÍÌtuate in this 
... place; and l11adc fa dreadful an example 
" of the di \ ine vengeance, I diligently fur- 
4' veyed the ",-aters, as far as my eye could 
H reach: but neither could I difcern any 
cc heaps of ruins, nor any fmoke a[cending 


m Strab. Geog. lib. xvi. 
D Cite(l hy Purch. Pilgrim. b. ix. c. 9 ø 


" above 
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"abo.ve the furface of the water, as is. CHAP.. 
"ufually de{cribcd in the writings and v. 
" maps öf Geographers. But yet I muí1 
" not omit, "\vhat ,vas confidently atteftecl 
" to me by the Father Guardian, and Pro- 
" curator of ] erùfalem; both men in years) 
" and feemingly not deftitute either of 
" fenfe or probity: viz. that they had once 
" aétuall y {een one of there ruins; that it 
" \yas fo near the {bore, and the ,,"'aters fa 
" fhallo\v at that time, that they ,vent to 
" it, and found there feveral pillars, and 
" other fragments of buildings. The cau[e 
" of our being deprived of this fight was, 
" I {uppo[e, the height of the ,vater 0." 


The account which Thevenot giyes is 
much to the :fiune purpofe. "There is 
" no fort of fiíh in this rea, by reafol1 of 
" the extraordinary {altnc[s of it: ""-hich 
"burns like fire, when one taftes of it; 
c. and ,,
hen the fif11 of the vlatcr Jordan 
"come dOVll1 fo lo\v, they return back 
" again againí.1: the ftreanl; and fuch as are 
"carried into it by the current of the 
" ,,'ater imlllediatcly die. The
land within 
" three leagues round it is not cultivated, 


o !\laund. Travels, p. 8S. 


" but 
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SEC'I'. "but is ,,,,hite, and mingled with {alt and 
I. "af}1cs. In fhort, we muft think, that 
H there is a heavy curfe of God upon that 
" place, feeing it was heretofore fo plea- 

'[ant a country p." Thus we fee, that 
the concurrent voice of hifi:orians, and the 
tàce of nature herfelf èqually ferve to cor- 
roborate the authenticity of the Moíàical 
narrative. 


Abl
il
m. IV. The unfettled mo"de of life, which 
the patriarch Abraham led, introducing 
him to the kno\vledge of different nations, 
and the paftoral magnificence which he 
fupported, are circumítances likely to pro- 
duce a lafiing ren1embrance of him through- 
out the eafl:. Accordingly we find him 
celebrated .by a number of heathen hifto- 
flanS. 


1. I. Berofus, though he does not ex p ref5- 

Ientioned . 
by Berofus, ly mention hIS name, fays, that in the 
Hecateus, 
 I .. 11. 
and Nico- tenth age alter t Ie deluge lIved a Jun. and 
laus Da- 
mafcenus. upright man, deeply :fkilled in the know- 
ledge of aftronomy. From his thus accu- 
rately defining the number of generations 
between the flood and Abraham, no other 


p Thcycnofs Trave1s, vol. i. p. J94- 


perfon 
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perron except that patriarch can be in- CIIAP. 
tended q. Hecateus wrote a ",-hole volume v. 
upon the hifl:ory of Abraham f; and Nico- 
laus Damafcenus afferts, that "he reigned 
"in Damafcus, having enligratcd along 
" \vith an arnlY to that place from the 
" country of Chaldea; but that not long 
"after he removed with his attendants 
"into the land, \vhich was then called 
" Canaan, but no\v Judea s." 


2. Eu p olemus aIfo relates a number Of E 2 1 . 
upo e. 
particulars refpeéì:ing Abraham, "\,
hich ex- mus.. 
aé1:1y agree \vith the Scriptural account. fIe 
,,-as born, according to this author, in the 
tenth age after the flood, at Camara, of her- 
\vife called Uricn. This is InanifefiJ y U-r 
of Chaldea; and as for Can1ara, i'
-ûn, it 
is merely a COll1pound \vord of preci{ely 
the fame import. By the command of 
heayen, he left: his native country, and fet- 
tIed in Phcnicia. During his abode there, 
the Armenians overcame the Phenicians in 
battle, and took his nephew prifoner. 
Abraham however, arming his fervants, 
refcued him; and led a\vay captive the 
children and the wires of the enemy. Up- 


q Jofeph. Ant. Jud. lib. i. c. 7. 
VOL. I. Q 


r Ibid. 


· Ibid. 
011 
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SECT. on an embafiÿ being rent to him to re.. 
I. deeln them, he nobly di1aained to in[ult a 
vanquiíhcd foe; and, content with merely 
accepting pay for his foldiers, he reftore'd 
his prifoners to their liberty. After\vards, 
in the holy city Argarizin t, he received 
gifts from Melchizedek the priefi of God. 
In procefs of time, he was driven by firers 
of famine into Egypt. The beauty of his 
"\vife, ,vhom he called his fifier, attraéted 
the attention of the king. But certain 
L.: 
marks of di vine "\vrath purfuing that prince, 
he learnt upon inquiry, that fhe was the 
wife of Abraham, and immediately reftored 
her to her hulband U. 


It is fuperfluous to n1ake any remarks 
llpon the coincidence of this narrative -""ith 
that of Mofes; their minute re[emblance 
to each other {uiliciently fllews that they 
are only different hiftories of the fame 
faas. 


3. 3- Artapanus affirms, that the Jews were 
Arta pan us. 


t Ang1ice, of J1IIOU71t Gerizim; a circumftance" which 
rcems to thew, that Eupolemus had received this part ()f hrs 
narrative at leaft from the Samaritans. 
U Eufcb. Præp. Evang. lib. ix. c. 17. 


caUed 
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calIed Hebre\vs from their ancefl:or Abra- CHAP. 
ham. In this affertion he is doubtlefs mif- v. 
taken; but it ferves neverthele{s to fhe\\1', . 
that the fame of the great father of the 
Jewiíh nation had reached his ears X . The 
fame Author mentions the circumfiance of 
this Patriarch's having travelled into Egypt; 
the prince of which country he fiyles Pha.. 
retho Y . 


4. Abrahaln is faid by lVlelo to have 
married t\VO wives, one his kinfwoman, 
and the other an Egyptian f1ave. The lat- 
ter"of thefe bore him twelve children, who 
made themfelves maf1:ers of Arabia; the 
former a íìngle fon, whore name was equi- 
valent in fignification to the Greek word 
Gelos z . As for Abraham himfelf, he died 
in a good old age; but his fon Gelos be- 
came the father of twelve children, one of 
'\"hom "'''as Jofeph. Abraham, [ometime 
previous to his death, received a command 
from God to facrifice his fon; but, when 
he was on the very point of putting it in 
execution, he was prevented by an angel, 


x See forne judicious remarks upon tàe name Heber, by 
}\tIre Bryant; Anal. vol. iii. p. 424. 
Y Eufeb. Præp. Evang. lib. ix. c. 18. 
Z . .Anglice, Laugbter. 


Q Z 


and 


. 


4; 
Melo. 



, 
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SECT. and the intended viélim '\vas exchanged 
J. for a ram a . 


N ot\vithftanding the er
ors in this ac- 
count, refpeéting the ÙnJnediate offspring of 
the Egyptian "",'ife, and al{o of Ifaac, or as. 
ß1elo caBs him Gelos; it is obvious, that 
the narratiye is, in fubfi:ance, the, ery fan1e 
\vith that of Scriptqre.. 


5. s. The whole of the hiftory of Abraham, 
The Koran. . b 
IS related in different parts of the Koran ; 
and though this circumftance undoubtedly 
cannot be brought as a confirmation of 
Scripture, inafinuch as the one account is 
borrowed from the other; Jet it ferve
 to 
í11ew the high degree of veneration, in 
which the rncolory of that Patriarch "\.\'a$ 
held throughout the eafi. In fhort, as it 
is ob[erved by Hyde C , his fame was dif.. 
fufed over the whole oriental \vorld, 
tnd 
his menlory revered by aln10ft e\-ery Afiatic 
nation. 


v. V. A tradition of the facriiicc of 11ãac 
1 [aac . 


· Eufeb. Præp. Evang. lib. ix. c. 19. 
b Sale's Koran, p. 182-,369, 4 22 1 &c. 
C De RcI. Vet. Perf. c. ii. 
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fcerns to have been prefervcd among the CHAP. 
Phenicians; at leaft Porphyry is inclined y. 
to derive the bloody rites, \vith vvhich they , 
venerated Chronus, or 1\foloch, from that 
circurnft:ance. According to this Author, 
" Chronl1s, ""-horn the Phenicians call If- 
" raeI, formerly reigned in Palei1:ine, and 
" had .an only fon born to him from the 
" nymph Anobret, whom he named ..Te- 
" hud, a word fignifying only-begotten. This 
" [on, to avert the dangers of a calamitous 
" war, he facrificed to the Gods upon a11 
u altar d." In the word J ehud is eviden tl y 
recognized the Hebrew term ,'n' J ehid ; 
by '\vhich I faac is frequently dif1:inguiíhed, 
as being the only fon born to Abraham of 
S
rah. As for Anobret, it {cems to be de- 
rived from n":1)!-tn An-Obrith; an allufion 
to the name 'i:lY Hcbri, by '-'7 hich Abra- 
haln and his pofterity ""

re diftinguif11ed. 


VI. The hifiory of Jacob is given at 


d KFO
O;' TOU/tJ
, óv c, (þOU'UtEÇ' IUfCt21^ '::i1PCiU(tyogWOtlO'J, ßCtUJ;O,wt.J
 
7'í
 xCtJpaç, "a. ÏJnpoll /.AETa. 'T
II 'TH (3,or; T.^et;'T
/i uç 'T01I 'TH KgollotJ 
a.f'Ef" xa..9UFCtJ
E'Ç, E
 E7r6Xwf'a.ç IIz;f'-

' Allw
p&'T ÀE'ì'G
SII)');, LltOIl iXCt)
 
P.OIl(j'ì'H
. óv ð',a 'TH'TO 1E
ð' E)!aÀ
II, 'f 
 P.GIIO"lU
Ç 
TCt)t; E'TJ )!UJ IItlIl "ct,- 
^
IJ.etll:! 'ti:ct.ga TO'Ç <1>O'II'
'. Y.J)1ð't:IICtJII EX WOAEP.8 P.EY'Ç-lIJ' i!a..Ei^
(þOTfA)JI 
7Y,1I XfA)fa.lI, ßa.C;'ÀUUf J!OUJI.'liO"a.
 O'X'liP.:XT' 7'0/1 viOIl, (3CtJP.Oll 'TE J!a'Ta- 
O'XSz;ft,c;"f-f.IIOS, ;ta.-n.9L'O'sv. EUSEB. I'ræp. Evang. lib. i. c. 10. 
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lar(Tc 
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VI. 
Jacob. 
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SECT. 
I. 


large by Demetrius, who is cited by Alex- 
ander Polyhi.ftor. This "'
riter difiinétly 
enumerates the dHfenfion between that 
Patriarch and his brother Efau; his flight 
int
 Mefopotamia; his marriage with the 
two daughters of Laban; the fruitfulnefs 
of the one and the fterility of the other; 
the birth of the twe]ve Patriarchs; the 
rape; of Dinah; the felling of ] ofeph into 
Egypt, and his [ub{equent promotion; his 
reception .of his brethren, who were forced 
by ftrefS of famine to buy corn in that 
country; and laítly, the de[cent of Jacob 
with his whole family into Egypt e . 


VII. VII. Artapanus is equallv explicit in de- 
Jofeph. . 1 . I h .1l. f J 
 "' h H I 
- tal lng t 1C llLory 0 ofep. e re ates, 
that this Patriarch, being hated by his bre- 
thren, and dreading the plots which they 
were daily contriving againfi him, befought 
the neighbouring Arabs to carry him into 
Egypt. I-Iere, he gained fo much upon 
the favour of the king, that he was ap- 
pointed governor of the """Thole country; 
which, from previouíly lying in an uncul- 
tivated ftate, {oon affumed under his ma- 
pagement a very different a{peét. He di- 


e Eufeb. Præp. Evang. lib. ix. c. 2 I. 
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\,ided it into inclofures, affigned to the CHAP. 
prief1:s their own portion, and became the v. 
in\Tcntor of ítaodard mea[ures. In this 
elevated íituation, he married Afenath, the 
daughter of the prieft of Heliopolis. After.. 
"\vards he entertained his father and all his 
brethren upon their emigration into Egypt, 
and affigned to them for their place of 
reíiJence the city Cefan, the Goíhen of 
Scri pture f. 


The fqpernatural fagacity of Jofeph in 
interpreting drean1s is n1entioned by J ufiin, 
,vhp particularly infiances his having raved 
all Egypt from a defolation by famine 
through an exertion of this nature; " fo 
" that his anf wers \vere confidered as pro- 
" ceeding not froln man, but frolTI God g ." 


As for the remarkablc dearth, whích is 
faid in the Pentateuch to have lafted {even 
years without intcrlniqìon, it appears to 
have extended even into the ren10te em- 
pire of China. In the reign of Tching 
Tang an univerfal drought commenced, 
the duration of which preci[ely agrees ,vith 


f Eufeb. Pr
p. :ßvang. lib. ix. c. 23. 
g J11ft. Rift. lib. xxxvi. c. 2. 
Q4 


that 


, 
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that of the falniee mentioned by Mo[es; 
This coincidence nlight pofiìbly be thought 
the refult of mere accident, if the identity 
of the t\VO calamities had not been com- 
pletely efi:abliíhed by their chronological 
agreement with each other. ,!'he famine 
<.Ìefcribed in the Pentateuch cOlnmenced 
I jo8 years betore the Chriítian era; that, 
which is mentioned by the Chine{e hif- 
torians, took place about 1740 years before 
the fanle epoch. Hence it appears, that 
the difcrepancy between the two calcu- 
lations amounts only to 3 2 years; a dif- 
ference fo trifling, that we cannot rea- 
{onabI y entertain a doubt re{peéì:ing the 
unity of the two events h . 


h Du I-Ialde's China, yol. i. p. 299. The calculation, 
which fixes the Egyptian famine to the year A. C. 1708, is 
taken from the margin of our 4to. Bibl
. The Chinefe conl- 
putation is as follows. Tching Tang reigned 13 years; fup- 
pofing the L.mint; to have prevailed during the laft feve
 
years of his reign, we íhall have, 


Tching Tang 
Taikia 1 
VoTing 
Tai Kcng reigned 
Siao K.ia J 
YOl1 b Kl 
13th cycle commences A. C. 


A. C. 
{ 3
 
29 
25 
17 
LI2 
161 7 


J74 0 


'T'he 
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The fame difi:reffing calamity is {aid by CHAP. 
Diodorus Siculus to have extended, in the 'T. 
reign of Erechtheus, over the whole ""-orld, 
Egypt alone excepted. This univerfal fa- 
mine was occafioned by a continued want 
of rain, a circumftance which did not af- 
fea: Egypt, on account of the peculiar na- 
ture of that country; becau{e it depended 
rather upon the annual overßo,^Ting of the 
Nile, than upon the le[s regular bounty of 
the atmofphere i . The na
rative of Dio- 
dorus, though not perfeétly accurate, is 
fufficient to prove the real exiftence of 
fuch a vifitation. The ftreams of the Nile 
withheld their accuftomed fupplies, and the 
land of Egypt, like the refl of the world, 
",:as deprived of its u{ual fertility; but its 
inhabitants V\
ere préferved from the hor- 
rors of famine by the miraculous pro\-i- 
dence of Jofeph. Hence the Greek I-lif- 


i I am indebted for this citation to " The Literary An- 
tiquities ()f Greece," p. 267. though I cannot fubfcribe to 
the ingenious Author's tranf1ation of the words 
ux. T)j" ,
'O- 
"l'"Ta. They appear evidently to relate to the peculiar man- 
ner in which Egypt was watered, and not to the fuperna- 
tural interference of J ofeph. U nIds other pa1fages can be 
brought, in which '
'OT"Ç undi-niahly Ggnifies a gdZÙLS, it feems 
impraB.icable to admit fo bold a method of rendering the 
worù. 


toriau 
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SECT. torian might with propriety declare, that 
I. Er?pt alone efcaped the general calamity. 


VIII. 
I\lofes. 


VIII. Various are the Pagan authors, 
who fpeak of th.e great Ia\.vgiver of the 
Je\\'s. Diodorus Siculus attributes the de... 
parture of that nation from Egypt, as well 
as of the colonies which fettled in Greece 
under the command of Danaus and Cad- 
ITIUS, to a peftilential diforder, which the 
Egyptian deities declared would never be 
removed till all foreigners were expelled k. 
Mores became the leader of the J e\viíh 
emigrants, " a n1an of rnofi fuperior wif... 
"dom and courage I." Advancing i
to 
Palcfiine, they feized upon a number of 
cities, and particularly .J erufalem, which was 
held in high reverence among them on 
account of its temple. Mo[es taught then1 
the woríhip of the Deity, and the peculiar 
ccrenlonÍes of their religion. lIe became 
likc\vife their la wgi ver; and divided the 
whole nation into t\vclve tribes. All ido-:- 
Iatry he utterly forbad; and contrived {uch 
a code of r
tual obfervances for them, as 


k Tacitus relates a filnilar traùition. 
I MWCT'7Ç', (þgO!i7JCTE5 ð's 'l'i10^^?, Y..Gt. "vð'pu,: 1iJ1.E'ior 
'
1JEf(/)k. DIOD. 
SIC. è lib. xl. Eel. i. p. 921. 


,\\Tould 
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,,"ouId naturally feparate them from every CHA P. 
other people. He efi:ablif11ed the prieft v. 
hood in one particular fan1Ïly; and a?- 
pointed judges, infi:ead of kings, to de
ide 
all controverÍÌes among them. The chIef 
prieft hO\\Tever bore the fupren1e author} ty, 
and he was conÍÌdered as the immediat
 
meífenger and delegate of heayen. Moíès 
concluded the volume of his la\\rs, with 
claitning for then1 divine infpiration m. Such 
is the narrative of Diodorus Siculus. 


In a fimilar n1anner Strabo n1entions, 
that, when Mofes left Egypt, " many per- 
u fons who reverenced the Deity aCCOffi- 
" panied him n." He afterwards adds, that 
the J e\\-if11 legiílator pronounced the iùo- 
Iatry of the Egyptians, the Libyans, al1d 
the Greeks, to be equall}
 abfurd; H for 
" who f11all dare t.=> make any reprefen t- 
" ation of the Mofi: I-ligh?" Str.abQ ho-.N- 
ever is grofslý rnifiaken in fuppofing he 
deity of Mofes to be Un
"crfdl Nature; 
an error common indeed among the Greek 


m MWO"1)" t:t.Jt80'(t
 T8 est?, T"ð"s ^EYU TO'S' Iotlð"",o,ç_ DIOD. 
SIC. è lib. xl. Eel. i. P.921. 


n I:L"E

fa.v aVTo/ 'WoMo, T'JI.:A)lITíS' TO $uov. STR AB. lib. xvi. 
p. 110 4. 
I 


pl.!'') 
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SECT. phi1ofòphers, but held up to abhorrence in 
I. the page of Revelation. 


:rvlofes is al{o celebrated by Eupolemu
 
as being the firft wife mano, and the in- 
venter of letters; which the Phenicians re- 
ceiyed froln the Jews, and the Greeks from 
the Phenicians. 


A copious hií1:ory of the J e\vifu legiiIator · 
is giyen by Artapanus; in which, the op- 
preffion of the I[raelites; the flight of Mo{es 
into Arabia, and his fub{cquent marriage; 
a circumfi:ance filniJar to that of the burn- 
ing bufl1; his divine commiffion to deliver 
his countrymen; the transformation of his 
rod into a ferpent; the yarious plagues of 
Egypt; the fpoiling of the Egyptians; the 
paflàge through the Red Sea; the de- 
ftruél:ion of Pharaoh and his hoft; and the 
fupport of the I{raelites by nlanna in the 
,vildernefs; are aU mentioned. He is fur- 
ther {aid to have been the perfon, whonl 
the Greeks called Mufeus, the preceptor of 
the celebrated Orpheus p . 


· 
 ,. '" E 
Er..7Z"I'J^ff-t O Ç ò" (þr;a-& 7(" 
1CÙ

V 
fXICl' 
Ol'OP 'Ì''HfÇ'
''&. USEE. 
Præp. Evang. lib. ix. c. 26. 
P Eu{eb. Præp. Evang. lib. ix. c. 27. 
So:ne per[ons are inclined to draw a parallcl bdw'een 
l\lofei 
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IX. The fame Author afferts, that the CHAP. 
paífage of the Ifraelites through the Red ,r. 
Sea was not unknown to the He)iopol
tans, 
who gave the following account of that TheI
fthge 
r.. . 1 r. ..a. Tl k . f through the 
lupernatura tranlaLllOn. " Ie Ing 0 Red Sc:a. 
" Egypt, as foon as the Jews had departed 
" frol
 his country, purfued then1 \vith an 
H immen(e army, bearing along \vith him 
H the con(ecrated animals. But Mo(es 
f:t having by the divine command ítruck 
f:' the ""raters '\vith his rod, they parted 
" afunder, and aftòrded a free paíf3.ge to 
" the Ifraelites. The Egyptians attempted 
"to follow them; \" hen fire {uddenl y 
" flafbed in their faces, and the fea, re- 
" turning to its ufual channel, brought an 
f( univer{al defi:ru<9:ion upon their whole 
,., 
U army q._ 


The circumfiance of the Egyptians being 
firuck with lightning, as well as being 
over,,' helmed by the VtTaves, is mentioned 
in the feventy-feventh P[alm, although un- 
noticed in the Pentateuch. 


Mofes and the Grecian Bacchus: how far it is adlnifIìbJe I 
will not take upon Ine to determine. See Voff. de Idol. 
lib. Î. c. 30. and Beyeri Add. ad Seld. d
 Dis Syr. p. 72. 
See alfo Bocharfs remarks on this fubje8, Geog. Sacr. p. 44-6. 
'1 Eufeb. Præp. Evang. lib. ix. c. 27. 


Dio.. 
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F C
. Diodorus Sicu] us relates, that the Ichthy.. 
I. opha
i.. \\ \u hved near the Red Sea, had a 
tradiuon handeu dO\\'ll to them through a 
long line of ancefLors, tLat the whole bay 
\lVa
 0nce laid bare to the very bottom, the 
'" 
\y
 ter
 retiring to the oppofite f11ores; and 
flat they aftcrvvards returned to their ac- 
cuflumcd channel \vith a moft tremendous 
rc \" ulfìon r. 


Even to this day, the inhabitants of the 
neigilbourhood of Corondel pre{erve the 
Tem
ll1brance of a nlighty army having 
been once dro\vned in the bay, "W hich Pto- 
ler:1Y calls Cly(ma S. 


The very country, ,,'here the event is 
faid 'to Lave happened, in fome degree 
bears teftimony to the accuracy of the 
Mofaical nar:ativc. The Scriptural Etbam 
is Rill called Etti. The wilderne{s of Shur, 
the mountain of Sinai, and the country of 
Poran, arc fi:ill known by the fame names t ; 
and l
farab, Elath, and Midian, are fiill fa- 
miliar to the ears of the _J\rabs U . The 


r Bib. Rift. lib. iii. p. 174. 
$ Shaw's Travels, p. 349. cited by Bryant. 
t Niebuhr's Travds, yoL i. p. 189, 191. 
U Brrant on the Plagues of Egypt" r.- 404
 


groyc 
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grove of Elim yet remains; and i"ts t,velve CHAF. 
fountains have neither increa(ed nor dimi- v. 
niíhed in number ÍÌnce the days of Mofes x . 
In íhort, if I may be allowed to adopt the 
words of the excellent Author, from whom 
the laft remark has been borrowed, " The 
"diftance of time is fo great, and the 
" fcene of aétion fo remote, and fo little 
"frequented, that one would imagine, 
"there could have been no traces ob- 
" tained of [uch very early occurrences. 
" It muft therefore raife vvithin us a kind 
" of re]igious reyerencc for the :Cïcred \vrit- 

t er, when we fee fuch evidences fiill re- 
" n1ain of his wonderful hiftory . We read 
" of expeditions undertaken by GCris, Se- 
Ct fofiris, Vexoris, Bacchus, Myrina, Semi- 
Ie ralnis, and the Atlantians, into different 
" parts of the world. But no vefiige re- 
" mains of their operati'pns; no partie lIar 
" hifiory of their appulfe, in any regiùll 
"upon earth. We have in like manner - 
H accounts of Brennus, as well as of th
 
" Teutones, Cilnbri, and Ambroncs: alfo 
...." of the Goths and Vifigoths: and of other 
" f warms from the great hive in the north: 
" all which are better authenticated. Yet 


.I: Bryant Qn the PlagucD of Egypt, p. 410. 


H \ye 
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SECT. " \ve have only a general hiftory of their 
I. "lnigrations. The places, from whence 
" they original1y came, and the particulars 
" of their journeying, have been effaced 
" for ages. The hiftory recorded by Mofes 
" appears like a bright but remote objeB:, 
" {een through the glafs of an excellent 
" optician, clear, difiinB:, and well defined. 
" But when "ve look back upon the ac- 
"counts tranfmitted cOflcerning the Af- 
H (yrians, Egyptians, Medès, and Scythians; 
.ct or thofe of the early ages of Italy and 
" Greece, we find nothing but a feries of 
"incredible and insonfifi:ent events, and 
" groupes of fi:range beings: 
" Abortive, monfirous, and ur..kindly mix'd, 
" Gorgons, and harpies) and chimeras dire. 
"The ideas, \vhich they afford, are like 
H the fan tafiic farins in an evening cloud: 
"where we {eenl to defcry cafiles, and 
" mountains, and gigantic appearances. But 
" "\vhile we gaze, the forms die away, and 
" \ve are foon loft in gloom and uncer- 
c' tainty. Concerning the lii-aelites, we 
"have a regular and confiftent hifior)'. 
H And though they were roving in a de- 
"[crt for torty years, and :hif removed 
" from the refi: of the \vorld; yet we have 
"fccn, ,,,hat manifeil: tokens remain of 
" their 
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IC their journeying, and miraculous pre- CHAP. 
" {ervation Y." ,r. 


Sufficient has now been {aid t:o convince Conc1ufion. 
any candid inquirer, that the principal fac.9:s 
related in the books of Mofes do by no 
means depend merely upon his {olitary tef- 
timony, but that they are fupported by the 
concurrent voice of all nations. 


We have followed the fiream of profane 
tradition, from the very creation itfelf, to 
the period when the Egyptian tyrant ,vas 
conil:rained by the mighty arm of God tò 
difmifs the opprefièd Ifraelites: and though 
we haye frequently fcen it corrupted ,vith 
extraneous matter, or gliding beneath the 
luxuriant foliage of allegory; yet its purity 
has never been fo far debafed, as to pre- 
clude the poffibility of di{covering the 
fountain, from which it originally iffued. 


\Ve have ob{erved, that nca'rly eyer} 
Pagan cofinogony, in a manner ítriétly ana- 
logous to the exordium of Gcnefis, de- 
fcribes darknefs arid water to be the fun- 
damental principles of aU things. We have 
found forne nations dividing the work of 


Y Bryant on the Plagues of Egypt, p. 4 2 5. 
VOL. I. R creatioll 



...... 
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SECT. creation into fix different vcriods; and 
J. 
I. others declaring, that an exalted perfonage, 
a myf1erious emanation from the Supreme 
Being, Vfas the author of the univerfe. 


Proceeding in. our refearches, ,\ye haye 
met with almof!: a general tradition, that 
man. "\-vas once upright and innocent; but 
that, through the envy of a malicious de- 
n1on, he forfeited his prifiine integrity, and 
became the [port of difcafe and corruption. 
We have {cen the renlembrance of that 
form, which the tempter aífunled, pre- 
ferved ,vith an unCOlnmon degree of ac- 
curacy; and we have beheld the univerfal 
cxpeélation of {orne yiétorious po\ycr, {orne 
mediatorial deity, who ,vas defi:ined to 
brui[e the head of the yanquiíhed ferpent. 


" 


Suffering ourfel ves to be carried do\vl1 
the fiream of ancient Dlythology, \ve next 
learned, that the depravity of mankind gra- 
dually attained to frich a height, as to pro- 
.voke .the yengeance of heaven; that the 
avenues to divine Inercy were clofed; and 
that a tremendous flood of ,vaters {wept 
a,yay every living foul in undifiinguií11ed 
ruin. Along "\"ith this tradition, \\Te found 
that all nations entertained a belief, that 
forne 
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fOlllC pious princc was faved in an ark CHAP. 
frOIn the dreadful calamity, which defo- v. 
lated a ""hole world; and that, in many 
c?untries, even the number of perfons pre- 
fcrved along with him was accurately re- 
corded. We n1et with various evident al- 
lufions to the faille a "\v ful eyent in the 
Gentile Inemorials of the dove and the. 
rainbow; and we beheld the remembrance 
of it deeply impreiTed on the national be- 
lief of every country, whether :lituated in 
the eaflern or in the wefi:ern heillifphere. 


.. Advancing next into the confines of the 
renoyated world, 'Ne faw the fècond pro- 
genitor of mankind transforn1ed into one 
of the principal gods of the Heathens, and 
almo[t eyery circumftance of his life accu- 
rately detailed. His mythological birth 
[ron1 the ark, in the midít of clouds and 
tenl pefis ; his fkill in huíbandry; his triple 
offspring; and the unworthy treatment 
"\vhich he experienced froln his youngeít 
1(>11, all paired in review before our eyes, 
and ftamped indelibly the bright charaB:crs 
of truth upon the i
tcred page of Scripture. . 
We then traced the overthrow of the tower 
of Babel, and the dcfiruttion of the al11- 
bitious Ninlrod, in the lafl: \yar of the gi- 
R 2 ants; 


\. 


\ 
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SECT. ants; \vhen the vollied thunder of heaven 
I. was direéted againfi: an impious race, and 
,,-hen the frantic projeéts of vain man "\vcre 
defeated by the immediate interference of 
Omnipotence. Lai1:1y, ,ve met with va- 
rious records of the ancient Patriarchs in 
the writings of profane hiítorians; we fa\v 
Greece and China combining to prove the 
real exifience of a {eyen years famine in 
the days of Jofeph; and we beheld an un- 
interrupted tradition of the exodus of If- 
rael preferved in the {ecluded deferts of 
Arabia. 


Here, therefore, agïeeably to the plan 
'\vhich had previouf1y been laid down, íhall 
be clofed this view of the coincidence be- 
t\\'een profane antiquity, and the earlier 
part of the Scriptural hifi:ory. M
ny, of 
late years, have been the attempts to inva- 
lidate the credibility of that venerable por- 
tion of diyine Revelation: but the Chrifiian 
has no reafon to doubt, that God "Till ever 
funer the faith, which ,vas once delivered 
to the faints, to be totally overthrown. It 
cannot, however, be too often enforced, 
that the Bible is an authoritative fiandard, 
by '\' hich our lives and aB:ions are to, be 
regula tcd. It never ,vas defigned to be 
merely 
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merely a curious {ubjeét of critici{m, or CHAP. 
revealed for the purpofe of gratifying a v. 
vain curiofity. When our belief in the 
truth of Revelation has been rationally and 
fatisfaétorily efiabliíl1ed, it is our duty, not 
to reft fatisfied with a bare hiftorical per- 
fuafion of its authenticity; but to thew the 
reality of our faith, by t
e purity of our 
Jives and conver[ation. Our own unaf- 
fified efforts indeed can neither create the 
principle, nor bring to maturity the fruits 
of holinc1S. Of our[elves, we are not able 
even to think a good thought, much lcfs 
to perforlll a good a8:ion. We may per- 
haps attain to a bare belief in the truth of 
Scripture, as we do to that of any other 
hifiorical faa, [aIel y by exercifing our rea- 
{on: but a true Chrifiian faith proceeds 
fron1 God alone, from Him "vho is the 
author of every good, and of every perfea: 
gift Z. 


Nor is this doétrine Ie{s agreeable to 
plain matter of faa, than to the infpired 
"\vord of God. Ho\vever {orne may arro- 
gantly boafi of their natural tendcncy- to 
virtue, and their averfion from vice; he, 
that has the leafi: kno\yledgc of his own 


Y Ephef. ii. 8. 
R3 


heart 



.... 
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SECT. hea-rt, will confeíS, that he finds ,vithin it 
I. a bitter root of fin, which ftruggles againH: 
every good refolution, and which refifi:s 
every divine precept. This internallnalady 
affords a conftant {ubjeét of grief even to 
the very beft of n1en: but, in the unre- 
clailned and impenitent, it rages ,vith a 
tenfold fury; and urges them not unfre- 
quently to a prefumptuous rejeétion of 
Scripture itfelf. Hence \\'e find, that infi..: 
delity is.u{ually the offspring, not fo much 
of an enlightened underftanding, as of a 
depra ved heart. 1'he precepts of reyealed 
religion, not its lTIy11eries, are the true 
cau{es of unbelief. If Scripture be the 
,yord of God, the libertine and the de- 
bauchee are condemned to c-yerlafting tor- 
Inents; if it be an impofture, the dangcr 
is removed, and the plea{ures of fin may 
be purfued without interruption. What 
the heart \Vi01eS to be falfe, the head ftrives 
to diíbelieye: and the infpired YOlUnle is 
rejeéted, not becaufe the evidences of its 
credibility ha\.c been found infufficient; 
but becau[c it denounces eternal perdition 
to the ,vhoremonger and the adulterer, the 
drunkard and the {en{ualift. 


As the affeéì:ions are the principal feat 
of 
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of infidelity, fo Chrifiian faith, as con- CIIAP. 
tradiftinguif11ed from bare fpeculative be- v . 
lief, is fituated in the heart, rather than in 
the head. It confií1:s, not merely in an 
acknowle
gment of the authenticity of 
. Scripture; but in an 'unreferved obedience 
to its precepts, in a cordial fubmiffion to 
its authority, and rn an unmixed reliance 
upon the merits of Jefu
 Chrift. To refl: 
fatisfied "\vith" any inferior degree of con- 
viétion, is to labour under a moft dreadful 
delufÎon; and lnadly to build the hope of 
:fillvation, not upon the faith of a Chrií1:ian, 
but upon the belief of a demon. Some 
indeed may vainly pleafe thcmfelves with 
I knov{ not "That undefined notion of the 
lTIercy of God: but the page of Scripture 
holds a very different language, and re- 
peatedly declares; that to the Ì111penitcI;lt 
and wilfùIly deluded no mercy \yhatfoevcr 
'\Nill be extended, but that a cup of inex- 
orable wrath, and unallayed indignation) 
'" ill be their eternal portion. 


On theCe grounds, "\ve are ,varned in the 
[acred volume againft an evil heart of un- 
belicf; and it requires no great labour to 
prove, that a conviétion of the underfiand.. 
ing is of little avail, unle[
 the aftèétions 
R 4 be 


, 
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SECT. be at the fame time thoroughly reform'ed. 
I. To God alone we muft undoubtedly leave 
.--
 the converÍÌon of the heart; for without 
the prevenient grace of his Ho1y Spirit vain 
will be all the endeavours of man: but as 
a deep conviétion of the truth of Scripture 
is a neceífary prerequifite to this conver- 
íìon, the {ubjeét, which has been difcufTed, 
is by no means devoid of importance to 
the interefl:s of Chriftianity. Every at- 
tempt to refcue the hif1:orical part of the 
Pentateuch from the imputations, which 
have been cafi upon it by inbdelity, tends 
ultimately to efiabliíh the authority of the 
Gofpel; and as fuch \l'ill be favourabJy 
received by the friend of Revelation. He 
will confider the common motive, by \vhicll 
all Chriftians are influenced; he will bleíS 
the God of mercy for the various benefits, 
'\vhich re{ult frOITI our holy religion; and 
his faith will receiye additional ftrength, 
as he contemplates the church of Chrifi 
fecurely founded upon a rock, and íhining 
with the pure ethereal lu:ftre of undimi- 
nií11ed veracity. 


SECT. 
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SEe T. II. 


ITS INTERNAL CREDIBILITY. 


C HAP. I. 


FOUR RULES LAID DO'VN FOR THE PUR- 
POSE OF ASCERTAINING THE TRUTH OF 
ANY RELIGION, AND APPLIED TO PAGA1\"- 
I S l\I. 


"V HOEVER has attempted to ilnitat
 
the artlefs fimplicity of truth, in a fi:udied 
narration of feigned eycnts, "\vill haye found 
how extren1cly difficult it is to avoid. a 
perpetual recurrence of i nconiÌftcncics. In 
addition to the unity of time, place, and 
aétion, a thtJufand little delicacies, ,,
hich 
require the mofi: nlinute and painful at- 
tention, are abfolutely necefi:1.ry, in order 
to give fuch a compofition the fen1blancc 
of reality. If thcfe be wanting, the Dla- 
gical illuiÌon is imnlediately defi:roycd; 
and the glaring deficiency of contrivance 
provokes in the reader 110 fentilnents ex- 
cept thofe of unnlixcd difguft. But if it 
be aírertcd, that the narra ti \ e, fo far fron1 
bcin 0' 
b 
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SECT. -being an allo\\'-ed tiífue of romantic adven.. 
I I. turcs, cOlnprehends nothing but plain mat- 
ter of tàét, the difficulty of conncéting 
fuch a detail is then confiderably height- 
ened. The page of authentic hiíl:ory, and 
the accurate calculations of chronology, 
c.. 
"",in prefent iu[uperable obftacles on the. 
one hand; while fome internal contradic- 
tion, forne unob[erved inconfi{tency, will 
equally [çrve to expo{e the irnpofture on 
the other. Many different religions haye 
been propo(ed to mankind at diftèrent pe- 
riods of the 
vorld, and by different per- 
fans. Hence to a thinking n1Índ a que[- 
tion will naturally occur; whether any of 
them are de{erying of [erious attention, or, 
,vhether they are an to be confidercd a3 
equally t
llfe and conten1ptible. \Vith 
\vhate\-l"r degree of juftice the[e- [cveral 
forms of \vorfhip mrty claim the h1.nélion 
of divine authority; it is eafy to conceive 
in theory the peculiar kind of in tern
l cre- 
dibilit: T , \vhich "yould fiall1p vvith marks of 
indi[putablc truth the religion that pof- 
{e{fed it. Such a theory is not aBètted ei.... 
'Cher"bv the exiítence or no
-exiítence of an 
authentic' rcyelation.; it is purely an ab- 
ftraét idea, like thofe piétures of a perfea- 
ly \vife and good lnan, v\' hich the ancient 
phi- 
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philofophers pleafed thernfelves with de- CII A P. 
!in eating. "\Vhen the degree of evidence, I. 
necefiàry to eí1:ablifil the truth of any mat- 
ter of fàét traditionally receiyed, has once 
been la.id do\vn according to the principles 
. of fight rcafon; it does not appear that 
\ve are bound to admit any religon as true, 
Ilnlefs its tokens of credibility correfpond 
"\vith filch a theory. Speaking abfiraétedly, 
it [cems impoffible for any theological 
fyfieln to be [al[e, pro' ided it can be 
111c\\'n, 


I. That the promulger of it "vas nO'&: F
ut rules 
r. If d . d . b 1 . . 1 I d . hlld rlOWu. 
Ie - ecerve Into a e let, t 1at le ,yas 1- for the pur- 
. 1 . .r:r.. d d .. I . I pofe of af- 
YlnelY COnlml11l0ne ; a eceptlon, \\' HC 1 certaining 
ld 1 .. 
 I 1> F h the truth of 
cau on y orIginate, Clt ler tron1 .oint ll- any rdi- 
íÏafm, or frolll certain falfe appcarançesgiOn; 
iilppofed to be miracles; 


II. That he was not an inlpofior; or, 
in other ,yards, that he had no intention 
to deceive his füllo\vcrs a: 


a I do not pretend to claim any originality in laying 
down thefe rules; they appear frOlTI thcir obviuuiÌ1efs to be 
a kind of common property, equally bc10nging tu all, who 
have occaGon to difcuis the credibility of an}' rC<1l or pre- 
tended revelation. The nuvdty of the dif
pliíition Inn!1 
arilè, not from the rules thcmlè1ve
) Lut frum the mo<
e of 
ll1ing th
 
1. 


III. 
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SECT. III. That authentic documents have 
II. been handed down to po11:erity from about 
the time, "\vhen filch events took place, 
'\vithout any corruptioI). or interpolation, 
except fuch various readings as are the na- 
tural and neceffary con{equeñce of frequent 
tran{cription; and "W hich Inay, generally 
1þeaking, be corrected by a carefùl colla- 
tion of the beft and roofi: ancient copies b: 


I\T. And that the moral precepts be 
fuch, as are worthy of the goodne{s and 
purity of God; tending to promote yirtue, 
and to difcountenance vice C. 


b t A refigion may indeed be true, without poffeffing this. 
third n1ark; but in that cafe, we never can be abfolutel}" 
certain of its truth, becaufe we know nut how far the oral 
tradition might have been corrupted. Hence we may rea- 
fonab1y conclude, that God never would fenù a religion into 
the world defeétive in fo material a point. 
e It may be proper to ob1èrve, that
 during the applica- 
tion of the two fir1i of thefe rules to the J\lofàical di1penfa- 
tion, it muft be granted, merely fir tbe fake of argumcnt, that 
the Pentateuch contains a true narrative of faas. In other 
words, I {hall endeavour to prove, that, fupi>ofing for a 1110- 
ß1ent the Scripture hiíiory to be authentic, Mofes was nei.. 
ther fdf-deceived nor a deceiver of others. \Vhether the 
hifiory be authentic or no, íhall be confiùercd under the 
third peculi:trity to be requireù in a trne religion. See 

hap. v. 
Mr. LeOie's four nlIes for a1èertaining the truth of 8111 
Matter of faa, are
 " firft, That the Inatters of faét be fuch
 
" as 
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If "re examine the Pagan n1ythologies CHAP. 
by there rules, "\ve iliall invariably find L. # 
them deficient in one or other, generally 
. 11 .. h W } .r.. ffi . and applied 
In a ot t em. e lave no IUl Clent to Pagan- 
caure to belieye, that either Zoroafier, Or ifm . 
Thoth, or Orpheus, or Numa, were really 
in{pired, or even f:l,ncied them[elves to be 
fOe We rather have every rea[on to Ín1a- 
gine, that they ""iDled to deceive their 
follo\\?ers, for the purpo{es of acquiring 
political influence. But even for a mo- 
111ent allowing thefe two particll1ars, "\\That 
genuine documents have \ve of the original 
propagation of Paganifm ? We haye no- 
thing to rely upon, but a blind and uncer- 
tain tradition. Neither the Orphic hynll1s, 
nor the Theogony' of HeÍÌod, much leis 
the Metamorphofcs of 
vid, pretend to 
have been written at the time, when the 
things, \",hich they relate, were tranf3.éted. 
Where can "\YC find any credible account 


I r as that men's outward fenfes-, their eyes and ears, may be 
(( judges of it; fecondly, that it be done publicly in the 
" [.ice of the wor1d; 'thirdly, that not only public monu- 
" mcnts be kept up in memory of it, but fome outward ac'" 
(( tions to be performed; fourt:
!y, that 1ùch n1onun1cnts, 
Hand fach at1ions and obf
rvances be intlituted, and do 
r, commence from the time that th
 n1atter of faét was 
Ie ùane." Short \lcthod with the Deifis. 


of 
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SECT. of the exploits of Jupiter or Hercules, ùp- 
II. on the fuppofition that they \v
re reai de- 
It. ities ? Upon what foundation are thore 
pretended revelations built, inculcating the 
doéì:rines of polythcifm ? The true fenfe 
of thelTI is either ,vrapped up in the lnyf- 
terious fe-crecy of the priefihood, or di{- 
gui[ed in the allegories of the poets d. The 
,vifer part even of the heathen world con- 
tClnned and defpifed fuch ab{urdities; and 
the infiitution of the celebrated myfieries 
of Eleufis complete1y withdre\v the veil 
fron1 there "\vild fables, by declaring, that 
the whole body of heathen Gods were 
only men deified for the greatnefs of their 
aétions, ,,-hich the ignorance and blind ve- 
neration of the age converted into ll1ira- 
cles. vVith regard to the. fourth rule, it 
luay 
-ith confidence be afTerted, that it 
excludes., "vithout a úngle exception, every 
re}igion of Pagani[m ffOlTI any claim to di.. 


d qf this nature an
 the writings of the I-lindoos; ill 
then1 a confiderable portion of truth is blended with a l11a(:) 
of abftudity and error. But, great as is their antiquity, 
even they alto are deficient in that /peculiar kind of internal 
credibility, which {hines f" confpicuouf1y in the writings {if 
1\lofes. N"one of thotè, which I. have read, pretend to have 
been \vr'itten at the time, when the fatts, which they recite, 
happened. 


. 
Ylne 
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vine infpiration. So :fþockingly depraved, CII_\P. 
and fo deeply corrupted are men in a I. 
ftate of nature, that the ancient idolaters 
, 
110t only cOITlmitted every abo
1ination
 
hut even deified their enormities. Their 
\vretched gods were monfters of cruelty, 
Ic\vdnefS, and profligacy. \Vhilé Moloch, 
Nareda, and Theutates were appeafed \vitI1 
the blood of human viétims; no oftèring 
could, be made at the fhrine of 11ylitto 
and V cnus, fo acc
ptable as female chafiity 
and honour. Wherever the demon of Pa- 
ganifm appeared, cruelty, debauchery, and 
in1purity were his conflant attendants: 
nor v{as his baneful influence lefs confpi- 
cuous in the rites of Mexico and Peru, 
than in thofe of Greece, Canaan, or Hin- 
doftan. The vei.y principle of the ancient 
idolaters ,vas total1y yitiated; ,vhat theq 
could we cxpeét fr0l11 their praétice? If 
the ilnmortals ,vere guilty of fuch yices, 
\vhat blanle could attach to the mere man, 
\vho indulged in them? From this fhort 
revie\v it fufficiently appears, that Pagan- 
ifm in no fllape or country could be the 
religion of a moit pure and ITlOft \vi{e 
Deit\p. 


, 
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C HAP. II. 


APPLICATION OF THE FIRST RULE TO JU- 
DAIS11. I. MOSES ,V AS NOT DECEIVED, 
'\TIIE
 HE ASSERTED HIS DI VINE CO:\I- 
l\lISSION, EITHER I. BY ENTHUSIAS
'I, OR 
2. BY FANCYING CERTAIN NATURAL 
I)IlENOMEN A TO BE l\IIRACLES. 


AMONG the various religiqns of anti- 
quity, that of Judaifn1 particularly de- 
n1ands the attention of an inquirer after 
truth. vVhether he confiders its remote 
orIgIn; its fingular difference from all 
others; its unqualified claims to di:vine au- 
thority; or the mi{erable remnant of its 
votaries fcattered .over the face of the 
,,,hole earth, yet fiill remaining a difiiné1: 
people: ill 'v hatever point of view he be- 
holds it, his curiofity mufl: be more than 
ordinarily excited. l! nlike the accommo- 
dating genius of Pagani[m, the Jewif11 
Law denounces as execrable and abomina- 
ble every form of "\YOríl1ip, except that 
prefcribed by Mofes. Inficad of a haft of 
îdols, one Almighty and Allwife God is 
propofcd as the fingle objeét of adoration; 
and a volulne is Jet prefer-red, to which 
the 
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the defcendants of I[rael !liU pertinaciouí1y CHAP. 
adhere, and ftill refolutelv maintain to be II. 
. 01 
of divine obligation. This volume de- 
fcribes Ìt{elf to have been reyealed under 
the miniftry of Mo{es, and is received às 
fuch by the Jew
, while their ancient law- 
giver is reverenced among them as the 
firfl: and greateft of prophets a . 


The quefiion is, how far the religion of 
the ]e\ys anfwers in point of credibility to 
the theory \vhich has been laid dqwn. 


I. Was not Molès, when he a . 'flèrted his Y. 

r. V 
 fvlofes was 
divine legation, dfct'ived -into a bellg" tha he n
[ telf de.. 
eel vcd, 
was jupernßtllrai/y comln1/i"oned, eith..'r by en- when he. 
h '1 {; l.. .. a1ferted his 
t Z!Jlaþn, or oy 1111a
gtnl1'1g iërttltn appearances di"i.
eco
- 
b . 1 h . h . . . IT. {non, Cl- 
to e nurac"es, W 1C 'were 120t }o 111 rea"lty
 ther, 


I. To fee ho\v far it is probahle, that I. 
. By Enthu. 
Mofes was an enthuÍÌaft, we mufi: examIne fiafm. 
",,
hat his fituation \vas prior to the time, 
at which he commenced his undertaking; 
and the difpofition of his mind, vihen, as 
it is prctend
d, he for the firí1: time re- 


a See there ideas admirably expanùed anù puñued by 
Lord Prefident Forbes.1 in his" Thoughts concerning ltc.. 
" ligion:' 


Vo L. I. 


s 


ceived 
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SECT. ceived frol11 God his legiilative and pro- 
II. phetical authority. 


, 
110{es, while an infant, had been di{co- 
vered by the daughter of the king of Egypt, 
expofcd to perifu upon the ""vaters of the 
\ Nile. The princeß, moved to compaffion 
by his helplefs íituation, prefervcd him, 
. and had hin1 educated as her o\vn fon. 
Egypt, at that period, was celebrated over 
the whole world for its fcience and lite- 
rature. Perhap
 it is not fo ea{y at this 
òiftance of time to determine, in what the 
wi{dolll of Egypt coníified: but as the 
Greeks allowedly borrowed the whole of 
their philofophy from that nation, it is 
not improbable, that it might be cmployed 
partly in refined and abfiraét {peculations 
on the nature of God; partly in interpret- 
ing the hieroglyphics and unfolding the 
myfi:
rious arcana of their lllanifold poly- 
thei{m; and partly in exploring the won- 
ders of phyfiology. As Herodotus b n1en- 
tions the belief of the Egyptians in the 
tranfmigration of fouls, perhaps alfo a de. 
fcription of the various channels, througl- 
\-vhich the foul ""as fuppofed to glide in it: 


b Herod. lib. ii. c. 12 3. 


pro 
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progre:lS to purity and final beatitude, might CHAP. 
form no i!1confiderable portion of this ,vif- II. 
dome But, whatever it might be, we are 
told, that Mo[es was learned in the ,vhole 
of it. Now the' effeé1:s of a profound 
knowledge of philofophy are very feldom 
enthuÍÌafm and {uperftition. Kno\vledge 
makes a man flow and cautious in judg- 
ing; unwilling to deternline without the 
moil fatisfaétory evidence; and, aboye all 
things, averfe from ralli and headlong mea- 
{ures: knowledge therefore muft necet: 
farily be incolllpatible ,vith enthuíÏaíÏn, 
which is the, natural offspring of igno- 
rance. 


The J ewií11 Legiílator moreover was 
brought up amidfi: the luxury and refine- 
ment of a court; but {neh a mode of edu- 
cation is obviou11y h'1r froln being favour- 
able to enthufiafm. An enthufiaflic cour... 
ticr, efpecially "\vhen that enthuÍÌafin re- 
fpeéts a fancied call from heaven, is cer- 
tainl y, at leafi: in thefe our days, no verV' 
conunon charaéter. 


Another confiderable argument, to prove 
that Mofes ,vas not an enthuíÏafi, 111ay be 
deduced from the aétual fiate of his minù, 
s 
 "t 
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SECT. at the tilne, ,,,hen he is faid to have re- 

 
II. ceived his divine commiffion. A perfon 
under the impulfe of a fanatical enthu- 
fiafm fees no difficulties, and fears no dan- 
gers.. Inftead of {tarting any objeélions, 
he rufl1es eagerly forward, full of confi- 
dence in his o\vn powers, and impre:ífed 
with the mofi lively aífurance, that fuccefs 
"-Till finally CrO\Vll his endeavours.. But 
was this the cafe with 11ofes? Let us 
confult the hiílory.. 


" The angel of the Lord appeared unto 
" hinl in a flame of fire out of the midft 
" of a buíh: and he looked, and behold 
" the buill burned with fire, and the buíh 
'"' ,vas not confumed. And Mo{es faid, I 
" will now turn afide, and fee this great 
" fight, why the bufu is not burnt.. And 
'"' \vhen the Lord faw, that he turned afide 
" to fec, God called unto him out of the 
"midfl: of the buíh, and [aid, Mofes, 
"Mofes. And he {aid, Here am IC.---...-\nd 
" the Lord faid, I have [urely fcen the af- 
" fliB:ion of my people 'Nhich are in Egypt, 
" and have heard their cry by rea[on of 
1& their tafk-mafi:ers
Come no\v, there.. 



 EKod. iii. 2. 


" fore, 
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tl fore, and I will {end thee unto Pharaoh, CHAP. 
" that thou n1ayefi bring forth my people, II. 
" the children of Ifracl, out of Egypt. And 
" Mofes {aid unto God, Who altJ I, that I 
" jhJuld g? unto Pharaoh, and tbat I jhould 
" bring forth the children of ![rael out of 
" Egypt? And he {aid, Certainly I \vill be 
"vvith thee: and this íhall be a token 
" unto thee, that I have fent thee, \vhen 
" thou haft brought forth the people out 
" of Egypt, ye íhall ferve God upon this 

'mountain. And Mofes {aid unto God, 
" Behold 7.Cihen I COlne unto the children qf 
" iji--ael, and fhall jày unto theIn, The God of 
" your fathers hath fint me unto YOlt, and 
" they fhall jày to !lIe, lVbat is his nalne? 
" what jhal' I jày unto theln ?" 


To this interrogation, God replies by his 
proper nalne of Jehovah; and giyes l\1ofes 
the moít gracious and encouraging aífu- 
ranees of hi5 fuccefs. All ho\'vc\-er is ill- 
fidficient to excite in him a proper degree 
of courage for fo arduous an undertaking. 


\ "Mores anr\rvered and {aid, But beho/tf 
.1 they wzïl not believe Jne, nor hearken unto 
" 111] voice; fir they will Jay, the 
ord hath 
., not appearetl u!'tQ thee," . 
s 3 In 


. 
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SECT. In order to clifpe! there apprehenÍÌoI1sJ 
II. God was pleafed to confirm the faith of 
his prophet by two miracles; and to pro- 
mire, that he would enable him to con- 
vince the Ifraelites of his divine million, 
by a no lefs extraordinary fign, than that 
of taking ,vater out of the river, and 
changing it into blood. before them. Not- 
withftanding this, we find that Mofes pre- 
[entl y :!tarts another difficulty. 


" And Mofes {aid unto the Lord, 0 Iny 
" Lord, I aln not eloquent, neither heretofore, 
" 1lor filzee tholl hafl Jþoken to thy Jerv&-1nt ; 
" but I lllJl ß07V of jpeech, and of a Jlow 
"tongue. And the Lord {aid unto him, 
" Who hath made man's l11outh? or "vho 
" maketh the dumb, or the deat: or the 
"feeing, or the blind? Have not I the 
" Lord? No\v therefore go, and I will be 
" "vith thy mouth, and teach thee what 
" thou fllalt {ayd." 


Mofes at length openly acknowledges 
his averÍÌon from the ta1k, and befeeches 
God to 
ppoint another: 
H 0 my Lord, jènd I pray thee by the 
H hand of hinl U,b01Jl thou wilt find." 


d E
où. iv. 10. 


Such 
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Such IukewarmnelS jufi:ly provokes the CHAP. 
Almighty, and Mofes ultimately is con- II. 
ítrained to fubmit. Let any candid in- 
quirer now judge, how far the Jewiíh Le- 
git1ator can be thouf-ht to have aéi:ed un- 
der the impreffions of enthuÍÌafm. 


2. But it may be objeéted, that Mofes 2. 
.. Or by fan- 
mIght poffibI y tTIIfi:ake [orne of the n10re cy:ing cer- 
... . tam natu- 
wondertul phenomena of nature for ml- ral pheno- 
.. mena to be 
racIes. Thus, In the mIddle ages, thofe miracles. 
curious experiments, the principles of \vhich 
are now kno\\ n, \vere thought to be the 
effec1s of magic, and the perfons, who 
performed them, to be inchanters. 


A miftake of the ordinary operations of 
nature, for miraculous appearances, can 
only arife either from enthuÍÌafm, or fron1 
ignorance. In the cafe of Mofes, it could 
not have proceeded from enthufiafm, bc- 
caure it has already been íhe\vn, that he 
"vas no enthuÍÌait; neither could it have 
originated from ignorance, becau{e (uch a 
fuppofition runs direétly counter to the 
aífertion, that the J c,,'ií11 Lcgií1ator wa:) 
I learned in all the wi{doln of Egypt. Hence 
it follo\vs, that he could not have laboured 
under any fuch rniftake. 
s 4 This 
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SECT. This ,,
ill appear in a yet more iliiking 
II. -point of vie\v, it "ve confider the beta- 
,iour ot l\lofes, when a Úgn trom heaven 
is [aid firft to have been granted to him. 
It certainly bears no refelL b]ance to that 
of an ignorant man, "'; ho hafliJy fancies 
e\ cry wonderful phenomenon to be {ome- 
thing {u pernatural. '-'Then :rvlofes beheld 
the Durning bufh, the fÌrft idea, which 
fuggefted it{clf to his mind, ,vas to ap- 
proach and examine, "\VIly e the bu111 was 
not burnt. This is a very natural de- 
fcription of the manner, in \vhich a man 
of ..learning, abilities, and philofophical cu- 
riofity
 "\\
as likely to ad upon {uch an oc- 
cafion. As nothing is more favourable t<? 
contemplation than {olitude, ,ve may ea
 
fily {upeüte, that 1\1ofes, partly from incli- 
nation, and pardy from a \, Ì1n to divert 
the languor of his retirement.. v/ould fre- 
q
cntly recur to his former phyiiological 
purfuits. \\lhilft his mind perhaps was in 
fuch a fiate, his attention vças arrefied by 
a fingular phenomenon: a bufh near him 
fuddenly burfi out intv a flame, and, not- 
withfl:anding the fiercene[s of the blaze, re- 
mained unconfumed. An appearance like 


e EXüd. iii. 3. 


this 
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this had dOUbtlcfs never occurred to hinl CIIAP. 
in the "\ytoi
 cour1e of his fi:udies, and was II. 
utt(JOrly unaLcoulltable upon any principles 
of n

tllrat philofophy. Still he never {eems 
to ha .Te im;l
ined, that it \vas any parti- 
cU
u.r in terpüfi LÎon 
f heaven. Wi th a 
mixtu;.e of true rhi101()phical coolne:íS and 
curioiÎty, he haí1cns to inveítigate the 
caufc
, \\,hich could produce fo firange and 
uncommon an eftèét: " I \-viII no"\\- turn 
" afide, and 1èe this great fight, \VHY the 
" bu111 is not burnt." 


It may truly be [aid, that ghofts and 
fpeB:res are neyer beheld except \vith the 
eye of terror and expectation; and \vith 
equal truth 111ay it be aíferted, that the 
"yondefful vifions of an enthufiai1: are neyer 
prefentcd to his fancy, till his mind is fì;a 
heated and prepared for their reception. 
But 1íofes, fo fü.r frotn fccming to haye 
had the lcafi: prepoífcffion of the kind, ma- 
nifcfil y confiders the blazing buil1 in 110 
other light, than that of fome \yonderful 
and hidden operation of nature, till all his 
faculties are roufed by the voice of the Al- 
mighty. 1'0 conclude; fince it appears, 
that Mofes wa
 not led a\vay, either by 
cnthufÏafin or ignorance, the t\,.o only 
fourcrs 
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SECT. fources of error, it may rea{onably be in- 
II. ferred, that Juòaifm potleífes the firft mark 
of authenticity; :the pro1Jlulger qf it was 
not decei'"l'ed himfl!f, when he qlfianed tbe 
fU12é1ìons if a Prophet and a Lawgiver. 


. 


"{ 


CIIAP. 
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C II A P. III. 


APPLICATION OF THE SECOND RULE; II. 
l\;IOSES DID NOT \VISH TO DECEIYE 
OTHERS. 


I T íllall next be tried, ,,yhether the Mo- 
(aical difpen{ation will bear the tefi: re- 
quired by the fecond Rule: 
II. :though Mofls was 120t deceived hiJJýe!f, II. 
. 1\lofcs did 

fJhat reajò1Z IS there to prevent liS front con- not 
viíh to 
fl ' J. I. . I l . I 
+ tfi ,. 11 decel\-e 
lUirtílg IJZi}2 Z1l IIJe tglJt '!J an art ü" unpo/tOr, others. 

vho contrived, li/
e nlany other Ùllpo}lors, to 
dcceive his ignorant followers? 


The mofi convincing argument, to prove 
that this ,vas not the cafe with Mofes, is 
that dra Wl1 fron1 his condutt; vvhich ,vas, 
in aln10ft every refpe8:, direél:ly oppofite to 
,,,hat a pcrfon guided by luere hU111an rea- 
[on would have adopted a. A deceiver 


a This mode of arguing is very powerfully ufed by 
Ir. 
Bryant, in his Thoughts upon the Exodus of Ifrae1
 at the 
end of his treatife upon the Plagues of Egypt. "When the 
U Author" fly!. Niebuhr) " fays, that the Ifradites would not 
'e have been thus blindly led, he fhould have farther confi.. 
H de red, that neither \vould Mofes have thus blinùly ICII 
It tbem. 
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SECr:t
. would naturally have endeavoured above 
II. all things to ingratiate himfelf with the If- 
raelites, upon whom he meant, that at a 
convenien t opportunity, his machinations 
íbould take effett.. At the íame time, com- 
mon prudence would teach him, to court 
the favour of the Egyptians, and to main- 
tain undiminif11ed his interefi at the court 
of Ph3.raoh. Thus, while on the one hand 
he \vas gradually rendering the departure 
of the Ifraelites leiS unpopular to the bulk 
of the Egyptian nation; he might on the 
other, by a fedulous attention to his pa- 
tron, and by watching every opportunity 
of ingratiating himfelf into his fayour, di- 
I11inifh his averfion from fuch a meafure. 


But in what manner did Mofes att? 
Roufed to indignation by the oppreffion, 
which the ta'Ík-mafters exercifed over his 
countrymen, he attacked one of thore pet- 
ty tyrants" and flew him. This raf11 ac- 


C( them. Xobody in his fenfes would have brought himfelf 
C( into there difficulties, unlefs under the influence of an 
(( higher power. Hence this inference mutt neceifariIy fvI. 
U low, that fuch a power ùid lead and control them. The 
(( whole ,vas brought about by the wifdon1 of God, that he 

( might ITlanifeÍÌ: his fuperiority in preferving his fervants, 
" and confounding his enemies:' P.387. 


tion, 
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tion, ,,
hich would naturally irritate the CHAP 
people of the land againfi him, does not I I I. 
appear to have had any effecr in conciliat- 
ing the gratitude and affeé1:ion of the If- 
raelites. Attempting í110rtly after to re.. 
concile two of his brethren, between ,vhom 
a difpute had arifen, he was ilnmediately 
reproached with the death of the Egyptian, 
and tauntingly afked, whence he derived 
his comlniffiol1 to become an arbitrator. 
Such a reception does not much refemble 
that of a pDpular demagogue; nor was his 
former impetuofity at all fimilar to the 
cool, wary, cunning of an artful impofior, 
"vho, intent upon accompliíhing forne great 
defign, can fmother his paffions, and bear 
an infult "\vithout t
fiifying any figns of re- 
fentment. The matter {oon came to the 
ears of the king; who, as it might be ex- 
petted, determined to infliét upon Mofes 
the puniíhment of death. This fate he 
efcaped, only by a precipitate flight into 
the wildernefs. Here, íhut out as he was 
from all his Jorn1er conneétions, and cut ort.... 
from all focicty \vith his relatiyes, every 
reafonable hope of effeéting his purpofe, 
.had he been an impofior, mutt for ever 
havt vaniíhed. Here, remaining as he 
did, till" the Inen \vhich [ought his life 
" ",
ere 
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SECT. " were dead;" till he was grovçn entircly 
I I. out of remembrance; and till all his in- 
terefl at court, and aU his popularity 
among his brethren, if indeed he ever had 
any, '\vere loft irrevocably: "That profpeét 
could he have pf fuccefs, in affuming the 
charaéter of a delegate from heaven ? Yet. 
this apparently inaufpicious moment he 
fingled out for his enterpri.le. 


From a perron now mature in years, 
and already by experience knowing the evil 
confequences of precipitation, one might 
certainly expeB: the lTIOfi: confummate 
worldly wifdom, and the greatefi: dexterity 
in conduéling his plans. As the populace, 
from their deficiency in education, and 
their want of difcernment, are more eafily 
decei ved than their :filperiors; he ,,""ould na- 
turally firfi: attempt to efiablifll a :l1:rong 
rarty among thofe, who felt them[elves 
moft injured, and who yet fmarted under 
the laill of the talk-mafier. He would 
rightly judge, that men of higher attain- 
ments, if he fllould firft open his preten- 
iions to them, v{ould [oon deteét their fal- 
lacy, and treat them "1ith contempt: but 
if he could only engage the populace in his 
fa your, he might then be nearly {ure of 
the 
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the countenance of the higher ranks; part- CHAP. 
ly from the profpeét of elnancipating them- I I I. 
felves, and partly from an ambition of ac- 
quiring dominion b. Let us confult the 
hi11ory. 


" Mofes and Aaron went, and gathered 
" together all the elders of the children of 
" Ifiael: and Aaron fpake all the words 
" which the Lord had fpoken unto Mo1ès, 
" and" (as the feries of e\-ents íl1e\VS, qfter- 
u'ards) . " did figns in the fight of the 
" people c." 


b This very line of conòuét was adopted by the impofior 
\ 
l\Iohammed. lIe began with converting his own family; 
anù among them, his wife's uncle, Waraka Ebn. NawfuJ, 
O1le if' the principal mell of bis tribe; and his coufin Ali. "The 
" next perfon, lVlohammed applied to with fueeefs, was Ab- 
u dallah Ebn Abu Kohafa, furnamed Abu Beer, a man if 
" q)cry cJlifìdc:rable authority am01lg the Koreifb, and one, whore 
H intereft he wen knew would be of great fen'iee to him. 
C( Kor was he at all difappointed in his views; for Abu 
"Beer being gained o\"cr, prevailed alfo on Othman Ebn 
" Affan, Abù' abrahman Ebn .Auf, Sa ad Ebn Abi 'Vakkas, 
cc Al Zobeir Ebn Al A wam, and Telha Ebn Obcid' allah. 
cc all principal men in rvieeea
 to follow his example. After- 
(C wards Abu Obeiùa, whofe name was Affier Ebn Abd' al..' 
" b.h
 Obeida Ebn Al Hareth, Said Ebn Zcid, Abd' alla}l 
U Ebn lViafud, and Amer Ebn Yafcr, at the Jollicitation if tl l e 
" prrccding converts, embr1.ced Hlamif..
J and openly declared. 

, their intention to fupport Mohammed," l\loùern Univ. 
Hi1l. vol. L p. 45. 
c .Exod. iv. 30. 


Here 
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Here 'V\"C find the order of aéting pre- 
cifely the reverfe of that, vvhich would 
moil: probably ha,.e been adopted, accord- 
ing to the dictates of mere hun1an wif- 
dom. 


Mofes had now {ecured the concurrence 
of his o\vn nation; the next itep therefore 
"\-vas to obtain the con[en t of the kiag to 
their departure. But' this matter unfor- 
tunat<?ly was then lTIuch more difficult 
than ever. The influence, ,vhich Mofes 
once pcfTeifed through the favour of Pha- 
raoh's daughter, was no more. A new 
king h'lt upon the throne, to \vhorn, from 
his long abfence, he mufi in all probability 
have been total1y 'anknown. This being 
the ftate of affairs, the grcateft delicacy 
and addrefs were requifite to open fo un- 
pleafant a bu1Înefs to the lÚng, as that of 
wif11ing to lead away Inan
 thoufands of 
ufeful fervants. A pathetic reprcfentatioll 
. 
of the mi[ery v/hich they endured, and an 
hUlnbIe petition for rcdre:íS of grievances, 
would be the mofi: likely means to proye 
effettual; and yet it Î5 not very probable, 
that even thefe would procure Inore than 
an alleviation of their fuffcrings. For who, 
in {ober reafon, could venture to expeét, 
that 
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that a prince would quietly permit the fe- CIIAP. 
ceffion of fuch an imlnenfe body of Daves, III. 
as the I[raelites compofed? In1tead ho\v- 
ever of an eloquent addrefs from Aaron, 
"\\'ho took upon him the office of orator, 
the haughty Pharaoh heard nothing lTIOre, 
than a laconic and peremptory delnand, 
that the l{raeli tes ihould be difnliíTed. 
C( Thus faith the Lord God of IiTael, Let 
U my people go, that they may hold a 
" feafi: unto me in the wildernefs d ." The 
fucce:lS of this unceremonious petition was 
fuch as might naturally be expeéted; though, 
humanly fpeaking, it is ilnpoffible to avoid 
being afioniíhed at the ftrange imprudence 
of Mofes and Aaron. "Pharaoh [aid, Who 

, is the Lord, that I f110uld obey his yoice 
" to let Ifrael go? I kno\v not the Lord, 
" neither will I let Ifracl goe." In Glort, 
all that the king granted ,vas an increafe, 
iní1:ead of a diminution
 of hardíhips. All 
additional burden was immediately im- 
pored upon the l{raelites, in confequcnce 
of which they were highly incen{ed againfi: 
their new leaders. The ]anguage, \\Thich 
they held, was not very promifing to the 
afpiring hopes of an in1poftor, in the ,-ery 


d Exod. v. I. 


c Exod. v. 2. 
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SECT. beginning of his career. "The I.Jord look 
I J. H upon you and judge, becaufe ye have 
" made our favour to be abhorred in the 
" eyes of Pharaoh, and in the eyes of his 
" fcrvants, to put a fword in their hand 
" to flay us f ." Such "'"as the termination 
of the firft attenlpt made to liberate the 
children of l{rael; and here "\ve may [afely 
pronounce, that all the hopes of ari im- 
roilor muft have ended. The nation, over 
"\\'hich Mofes was appointed to prefide, ,vas 
fo cruíhed ",ith the iron rod of oppreffion, 
that they do not appear' to have had either 
the inclination or the power, to aífert their 
rights by open violence. 


1\1ofes and Aaron ho
Ycver "'"ere not in- 
tilnidated by this unfuccefsful attempt. At 
their next audience \vith the king, and ill 
all their fubfequent ones, infiead of endea- 
vouring to [often hirl1 by fubmiffion, their 
aim Vlas to terrify him into obedience by 
a {cries of moft ftupendous miracles. Thefe 
at length had the deÍÌred eflèét, and there- 
fore we cannot conceive them to have been 
mere impofture. On the circumftance 
then of their fuccifr, another argnnlent 


f Exod. v. 21. 


maY' 
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Inay be built to prove the divine legation CHAP. 
of IVlofes, and, con{equently, his innocence II I. 
of any intention to deceive the people. If ... 
Mofes had attempted to work miracles, 
for the cxprefS purpofe of liberating the 
Ifraelites, and they had fàiled in rroducing 
the deÍÌred effeét; it ,vould necef1àrily fol- 
low, that {uch miracles \vere not per- 
formed by the finger of God. The rea{on 
is obvious; every operation of the Moft 
High mufi: produce its full effcét, other- 
wife we are led into the ab{urdity of {up- 
pofing, that God is not omnipotent. Thus 
it is evident, that fuch a claim of n1ira- 
culous power would only have :!tamped 
more indelibly upon Mores and Aaron the 
charaéter of impofi:ors. But, that they did 
1lO! fail of {ucce{s is manifeft, otherwife the 
J{raelites \,,",ould never have been fuffered 
to leave Egypt. It only remains therefore 
to :íhew, that thefe were real miracles, and 
that the king was not deceived and inti- 
midated by certain fal{e app
arances. 


The firft miracle wrought before Pha- 
raoh, was the converÍÌon of Aaroa's rod 
into a ferpent. The king, inftead of being 
influenced by it, {eClTIS to have argued 
,,'ith himfelf, that, as thi
 fign \vas íhc\vn 
T 
 for 
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SECT. for the purpofe of inducing him to diíini{i 
IT. the children of Ifrael, if the magicians 
r- could produce a ÍÌlnilar one to ,conlmand 
the contrary, he n1ight be allo\ved to aét 
in confornlity to \yhich tniracle he pleafed. 
He therefore imnlediatcIy called the Egyp- 
tian forcerers, ,vho changed like\vife their 
rods into fcrpents. It is not very eafy to 
account for this circun1fi:ance, unle:lS ,.ve 
fuppofc, that God permitted them to cx- 
crci{e miraculous pOV\Ters to a certain de- 
gree, for the purpofc of fl1e\"ing in a more 
firiking manner their inferiority to his mi- 
nifters. The tenor of. the hifi:ory ,viII 
:ècarcely allow us to attribute it to '\vhat is 
commonly called íleight of hand. Though 
perhaps in this inftance they might have 
contri yed to deceiye the beholders, by con- 
,cying tanle {erpents upon the ground from 
underneath their garments; yet in the mi- 
racles, "\yhich follo\v, and \'Thich the magi- 
cians performed as vyell as Aaron, it ap.... 
pears ÌÌnpoffible for any deception to have 
been pratti[ed. Ho\vever this may be, it 
is at leafi: manifeft, that Pharaoh placed 
11o{es and Aaron preci{cIy upon the fame 
footing "" ith the Egyptian (orccrers; and, 
though Aaron's rod f,\rallo\vcd up their 
,"ods, yet he ,vas probably confidered by 
the: 
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the king only in the light of a more fkilful CHAP. 
l11agician. It may be faid, that if he III. 
refted his deciíion upon the manifett fupe- 
riority of either party, he ought in reaiòn 
to have difmiffed the l[raeli tes. This is 
very true; but everyone kno\vs, ho\v much 
the judgnlent is warped by the inclination. 


The fame remarks may be made upon 
the tV{O fubfequent miracles, the changing 
of the river into blood, and the bringing 
up of the frogs; in both of which, the fu- 
periority of Mofes and Aaron over the ma- 
gicians ,vas no lefs confpicuous than ill 
the former cafe. ,!'hough thefe deceivers 
,verc pernlitted to change the vçater into 
blooò, and to call up frogs, it exceeded all 
their po\ver to countcraél: the- influence of 
thofe plagues. Pharaoh was obliged to 
haye rccourfe to lvlofes and Aaron, as the 
only perfons capable of afforòing any rc- 
lief. From this time the po\vcr of the 
magicians cea[ed, and they ,vere no longer 
able to imitate the miraculous efficacy of 
the rod of Aaron. 


But might not the. ,,-hole of there \von- GbjeEtllJn 
tiers have been a nlcre deception? I..Iet us 
çonfider the nature of them, a.l1d \VC 111all 
T 3. f<Jon 
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SECT. {oon fce, how far filch a fuppofition is pra- 
ll. bable. Could the Egyptians jàncy that 
....--- their river ,vas changed into blood, \vhen 
it :!till retained both the appearance and 
the quality of common water? Could they 
Ì1l1aginc, that frogs infcíted the ""hole land, 
and penetrated even into Pharaoh's palace; 
when in reality nothing of thc kind was 
to be feen? Could all the Egyptians agree 
with one confent to cOrrIplain of being in- 
fefted "\\'-ith ]ice and f\varms of .flies; when 
it Vias merely the effeé1 of a ítrong Ìlna- 
gination? Could they jÙppqjè that all their 
cattle died, and that they them[elves w
rc 
affiiéted 
-ith boils, when the cattle "\vc"rc 
ftill alive, and the men in perfcét goo
 
health? Could they b.e fo infatuated as to 
believe, that a m,oft tremendous hailfiorm 
tool
 place, that they ,vere plagued v"ith 
locufts, and be\vildered in a thick dark- 
nefs gj wJ;1cn nothing \vorthy of particular 


. g The ancient Jews appear to have had a tradition, that 
this darknefs wa
 rendered yet more horrible, and n10rc rc- 
Inarkable, by the apparition of hideous demons, hy the fout:1 d 
of unu{ual and frightful noires, by the roaring of wild beaft:s, 
and by the hilling of fiery ferpents. A fdf-kindled flame 
gleamed through the infernal obfcurity, which ferved only 
to render darkne{s vifible, and to heighten the horror of the 
fcenc. In the midft of th
s preternatural gloom, the terrors 
of an c\Til confcience rendered them ret more intolerable to 
theGl- 
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notice had happened? In fine, could they CHAP. 
all concur in nlourning for the 10fs of their I I I.. 
:firfi-born, when there had not been a fin- 
gle death, except fuch as o
cur in the or- 
dinary courfe of nature? Surely, the per- 
fon, who can believe, that the n1iracles 
wrought by Aaron were nothing but a 
mere deception, and the effeéts produced 
by them nothing but a ftrong delufion, 
maintains the. exi11:ence of a 111uch more 
wonderful and incredible miracle, than any 
of thofe recorded in the page of Scripture. 


But why may we not fuppofe, that the Objtaion. 
hitlory is exaggerated; and that thofe cir- 
cun1fiances, \vhich' in reality Inight eafily 
have been accounted for by natural means,_ 
grc\v up, in proce{s of. time, under the in- 
venti ve pen of Mo{es and his {ucceffiJrs, to 
their pte{ent bulk and incredibility? 


Could it then be a tr
fling matter, a 
flight cau[e, which induced Pharaoh to dif- 
mi{s 
he Ifraeli tes, confidering how ufcfw 


. 


themfclves than even tne darknefs. In {hort, the whqle 
feen1s to have been a lively reprefcntation of that heavy 
night, that eternal baniíhment fron1 the prefence of God.. 
which awaits every hardened and impenitent fin,ner. See 
the apocryphal boo}
 of "\Vifdom, C. I Î. 


T4 


thrv 
rI 
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:SECT. they \vc!e to him, and how very relu8ant 
II. he w
s to part with them? In reality, to 
fuppofe an exaggeration in the prefent cafe, 
is to {uppofe a direét contradiétion. Let a 
lingle infiance be taken: Mofes denounced 
the death of the firfi-born, in cafe Pharaoh 
perfifted in his refu!:'!l: now" if in the 
· ëvent a few folitary individuals only had 
died, we may be very [ure, that no con- 
1ènt ,\\lould have been granted: but {ueh 
confçnt was granted, therefore the threat 
of M()res mufi: have been fulfilled; in other 
words, an exaggeration. of the hifi:ory is 
impoffible. 


It may alfo be aíked, if thefe miracles 
",'"cre I\othing but natural pbenonlena ex- 
aggerated, by whom were they exagge- 
rated? If by Mofes, where was the utility 
of fuch an artifice? The utlllof1: exagge- 
ration on his part could never have per- 
fuaded Pharaoh to difmifs the Ifraelites, 
unlefs he had been dreadfully convinced, 
that the hand of God was upon him and 
his people. Nor is it yery probable, that 
he \\'ould attend to what Mo{es only jàid, 
if he paid no regard to what he did. If 
by the Egyptians, it is an ab{urdity to fup- 
pore, that they who clear]y peJ:ceived how 
. weak 
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weak and contelnptible the operations of CH;AP. 
Mofes were, and at the fame time fi:renu- I
I. 
ouíly oppofed the departure of the l[rael- 
ites, fllould neverthelefs exaggerate thefe 
()perations
 that they might have fOlne ex- 
cufe tor doing, ""hat they were extremely 
unwilling to do. If by the {ucceeding If.. 
raelites, the inlpoffibility of interpolation 
,vill be confide red in the enfuing Chapter.. 


It is worthy of obfervation, that God's 
,\yife Providence {o ordered it, that thefe 
,yonders fhould be wrought amidft a civi- 
lized people, not a clan of barbarians; can... 
{equently, all poffibility both of deception 
and exaggeration is cffeétualJy removed. 
Ho,vevcr Mo[es might have contrived to 
terrify the lo,ver clafs of Egyptians, he 
could not vcry eafily have deceived the 
philofophe rs and courtiers of a refined me- 
tropolis; which, it may be rClnarked, ,vas 
I 
the fcenc of all thefe miracles, and no ob- 
fcure corner in a de{ert. From thefe rea- 
[OI1S, it nlay h'ltèly be pronounced, that an 
exaggerat
ol1 is inlpofiìble.. 


But eyen al1o\ying the performance of Objeêtion. 
there nliraclçs, 1;1o,v can that prove the di- 
'Utile 
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SECT. 'Vine legation of Mofes, and confequcntJy, 
1[. that he had no intention to deceive the 
· people? Might he not have been enabled 
to "york fuch "\vonders by the prince of 
darkne{s? Simon Magus is faid to have be- 
"vitched the people of Samaria by his for- 
ceries; and ",,-hy lnight not Mo[es haye 
praétifed thè fame impo{itiori upon the If- 
raelites h? 


h I anI alnkoft aihamed of noticing fa. abfurd an ðbjeEtion; 
õ;lnd my only apology for it is; that, if we may argue froc 
fome late whimfical afièrtions of deifiical writers, the ex- 
ploded cavils of a Celfus may poHìbly be once more reviyed. 
Infidelify, as wen as man, feems to have her birth, her child- 
hood, and her 01(1 age. If her infancy was marked with 
the writings of a Ccliùs, her grey hairs are rendered no lefs 
illutlrious by the hypothefis of a Volney. That gentleman 
hath di
èoYered, that the myfierious birth of the J\1effiah 
íìgniñcs nothing morc, than the (un riíing in the confiel- 
latinn of Virgo; and that the' twelve 3pofiles are the twelve 
íìgns of the zodiac! Tacitus, Su
toniu
, and the whole cur- 
rent of hiftory, <.10 inJeed mott unluckily contradiB: this in- 
geaious fyftem ; and St. Paul, the tbirteentb apoHle, is totally 
omitted in it: bu,t tritles of that nature are not fUn1
icnt to 

nterrnpt lh,e career of a modi'rn philofopb.er. r.:\'en Ptlgtl?l 
hiilory itfèlf Ulnft give W3.y to the new lights, \vith whicl) 
mdnkillël are at prc1ent favoured. I remctnber once to have 
met with another Inarvcllous difcovery maùe by the deep 
re{carches of infidelity. In 'a book v;ritten againfi l1p. Tl/ár- 
hurt{!n's IJivme Lt'gatio,,"l, by a whole fociety of philolophcrs, 
it is rounùly afierted, tha t there never was any íÌlch 1a'.l- 
guage as ]hbrc:<i.v,; 
nd that, as I-or the chJ.raGt
r which we 
poo
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The Jews, it is true, .were frequently CHAI 
deceived by impoftors, "\vho ftarted up after III. 
the tin1e of Chrifi: but.. the con{cqueo.ccs 
refulting from there deceptions bear no 
great refemblance to what followed upon 
their admitting the divine authority of 
Mo{es. It may truly be {aid, that God 
pcrlTIittcd thelll to be infatuated by thofö 
falfe prophcts, as a puniíhment duei to 
their fins, becau[e a mofi: dreadful ven- 
geance infliéted by the Romans was the 
con[cqucnce of {uch an infatuation.. But 
",-hat fevere judgment awaited the l{raeI- · 
itcs. frool. their embracing the La\v of ]\10- 
fes? They \vere freed fi'om a n101t galling 
bondage; they ","ere enabled to conquer 
and expel their enemies; and they \vere 
put into pofièffion of a land flo\ving \vÍth 
111ilk and honcy. 


Eut though God did not permit the Objeaion 
. deyil to deceiT
.c the J C"VV"S, why may \ye 
not fqppo(e, that the povyers of darkne(s 
enabled Mo{es to dcceiye the Egyptians? 


poor deluded mortals have long been accuílomed to pore 
o'er, it is neither 11lore nor lets, than the myfierious hIero- 
glyphics of the J cwiíh priefthood ! 
" Nc[cio an 1\llticyranl ratio illis defiin
t omnem.... 
Let 
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SECT. IJct the magicians thenlfelves fpeak.. 
-II. Their language, upon feeing the miracles 
- wrought by Aaron's rod; was, " This is the 
":finger of God i." Let it be likewife 
confidered, what muft have been the in- 
tent of Satan, in enabling Mofes to deceive 
the Egyptians, even fuppofing that he had 
the power. It doubtleíS muíl have been 
to lead the children of I[rael into all the 
abominations of idolatry. But the hifiory 
infornls' us, that Mo[es required the dif- 
Iniffal bf f his countrymen, in order that 
they 11zig.ht ftrve tbe Lord k . Hence it is 
manifeít, that if Mofes received his power 
frOlTI Satan, it ,vas for the purpofe of pcr- 
fnading, Pharaoh to difmiß the Ifrae1ites, 
that they might 'vvoríhip God ; Ol
, in other 
,vords, th
lt an eyil fpirit 'Y!OUg
.lt a mi- 
racle in the cauiè of religion. 


O'ùjeélion. Perhaps it n1ay be af1<.cd, ho\y. can \ye 
be certain, that thefe miracles e'-er ,'.cre 
performed, and that there eyer ,vas fuch d 
conte[t bet,veen Mofes and the Inagicians, 
as is pretended J ? 


i E :1 ,". 
..IXOG. HU. 19. 
k Exacl. viii. I. 
1 Th.e an[wer to this quefiivn lx: lonZ5, firié.Uy 4Jcakillg, 
to 
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This quefiion :Olall be anfv
1"ered by an.. CHAP. 
other: if the whole account ",-as not really III. 
matter of faa, ho"\v came Pharaoh to per- 
Init the departure of the Ifraelites, [rom · 
which he was fo avcrfe? It is not impro- 
bable, that the words of Tacitus may be 
quoted: "110ft authors agree, that a cu- 

, taneous diforder fpreading through Egypt, 
U king Bocchoris confulted the oracle of 
" Hammon ho\v to obtain relief; the an- 
" [,ver "Tas, that he fhould purge his klng- 

'dom, by expelling that race of l11en," 
(viz. the Jews) " who were fo hateful to 
"the Gods m ." In order to judge how 
much deference is due to this authority, 
{cveral matters n1ufi be taken into confi.- 
deration; fuch as, ,,,bether it be not pro- 
bable, that the Egyptians vlould be un- 
'\villing to o"\vn the truth, and that they 
invented as plaufible a reafon as they coulQ; 
to account for the departure of the Ifracl- 


10 the next Chapter; but it is here introduced, on account 
()f the fubfequent difquiútion. 
rn " Plurimi auétores confentiunt J orta pcr Egyptum tabe, 
H quæ corpora fædaret; regem Bocchorim, adito Hammo- 
C( nis oracula remedium petentem, purgare regnum, et id 
" genus homillum ut in\'ifum deis, alias in terras avehere 
(
jufiilm:' T\CIT. Hift.lib. v. C.3. 


ites. 
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SECT. ites. Whether it be not probable likewi{e, 
I I. that the neighbouring nations \\
ould be 
po very glad to admit and propagate fuch a 
report, from the hatred, \vhich they uni- 
veríàlly entert
1Ïned to\vards the Je\ys. "'he- 
ther it be not poffible al[o, tbat this report 
might arire from a certain undoubted fàét, 
though peryerted by hatred} and exagge- 
rated by l
alice, till it grew into the ac- 
count which Tacitus gives us. Mofes ac- 
tua1Jy was ftruck with leprofy n; and as 
this circumítance muft neceílàrily have 
been publifhed by him to the J[raelites, 
the Egyptians alfo moft probably would 
come to the knowledge of it, al
d hence 
the narrative of Tacitus may perhaps have 
originated. Or if {uch a [uppofition be 
not allowed, may we not derive this [can- 
dal frOITI the vanity of the Greeks; who, 
to eítabliíh their claim to antiquity, \\?erc 
much addiéted to refol ve every h1frorical 
faa into th
ir own hiítory and language. 
According to Ptolemy Hephcítion, Mores 
was fiyled by the Egyptians alpha, or more 
properly 'Ð"
 alphi, the oracle of God. This 
name he ridiculouf1y deriyes fron1 the 


rJ Eyod. iv. 6. 


Greek 
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G reek aÀCþo
 alphos, the white qf' an egg:; C H A r. 
and ,,
ould argue fron1 thence, that Nlo{es III. 
",-as a Ieper o . 


It is worthy of ob[ervation, that, al- 
though Tacitus in one part of his \\"ork 
affigns this rea[on for the -departure of the 
children of Ifrael, yet in another he gives ' 
a very different account. " Sòrne fay, that 
" during the reign of Ifis, when the popu- 
" lation of Egypt exceeded its re[ources, 3- 
" multitude ,vas poured out into the neigh- 
" bouring countries, under the conduét of 
4' Hierofolymus and Judah P ." I-ierc the 
cau[c of their Ieaying Egypt does not bear 
the leafi: re[cn1blance to that which "7as 
before affigned: \y hich then, if \ve take 
Tacitus as our guide, are "c to adopt fOf 
the truth? It is plain, that the information 
of the Hif!:orian \vas not very accurate, 
other\\'ife he would [urel y have decided 
the point; or at leafi: "\vould ha \"e pro- 
duced {orne authentic and uncontroverted 


o Brrant on the Plagues of Egypt, p. 247. 
P " Quidam regnante Hide, exundantem per Ægyph.1nl 
H rouItituùinem, ducibus Hierofolymo ac J ucla proximas in. 
c, terras exoncratam." TACIT. Ria. lib. v. c. 2. He likewiic 
in the flffie chapter deduces the origin of the Jews íÏ-0111 
Crete. 


docu- 
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SECT. documelits, as his authority for hlaking 
II. filch affertions. But nothing of the kind 
.... - - - appears, con[equently it is not very difficult 
to pronounce, how far \ve are bound to 
credìt this relation of Tacitus. A candid 
inquirer \vill be the lefs difpofed to pay 
any attention to it, both from his known 
averíion to the J e\Vif11 nation, and al[o 
from his allo\ved \yant of accuracy in many 
cÌrcumfi:ances "\vhich he relates concerning 
them. N everthele[s, there is {uch a ftrange 
mixture of truth and fal[chood in that part 
of his hiftory, that it wonderfully confirms 
the Mofaical account of the journey through 
the \vilderne:lS; and the more fa, as fuch 
fragments of the truth have been pre{erved 
by a profe1Ted encnlY. He tells us, for in- 
fiance, that when the people were fainting 
wi th thirfi: in the defert, they were re- 
lieved with water by 110[es, but that a 
herd of vvild aíTes led hilll to it. In con- 
1èquence of ,vhich, the figure of that ani- 
l11al was, out of gratitude, confecrated by 
them in their ten1ple q. 


q Tacit. I-lifi. lib. v. c. 3. A fingular notion was n1ain- 
tained by the Gnufiics, which may poHìb1y have fome con- 
neB.ion with this account of Tacitus. Certain of thefe here- 
tics aíferted, that Sabaoth, one of the 1èven reO"ents of the 
b 
1þhcr
s, refcm bled an aJs in figure. I-liln they conceived to 
b
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We may here ob{erve the contradiélion CHAP. 
of which Tacitus is guilty. In a fubfe- III. 
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be the God of the Jews, and the creator of heaven and earth. 
This deity is faid by them to have appe:lred to Zechariah, 
the father of John the Baptifi, and to have been eventually 
the caufe of his death. 'I'he fiory is thus told by Epi- 
phanius. 
" Infinite in number are the lies broached by the GooC- 
"tics. To gi ve a tingle in1tance among many others, they 
"produce the following narrative, to account for the deatb 
" of Zechariah in the temple. A phanton1 appeared tu him, 
cc and deprived hin1 of the power of fpeech, finding that 
H through fear he was about to de[cribe his forn1 to the 
cc people. For he had feen, fay they, at the hour of incen[c, 
cc a n1an fianding i71 tb
 figure of an aft; and when he wiíhed 
'c to go out, and proclaim to the Jews the bafenefs of th
ir 
" idulatry in paying religious adoration to fuch a being, he 
(C was firuck dumb by the apparition. AfielWards, when 
cc his fpeech was ret1:ored to him, he revealed the whole af- 
" fair, and was flain by the enraged populace. Such, ac- 
" corùing to them, was the occafion of the death of Zecha- 
"riah. Anù they add, that on this account l\lofes com- 
cc manded the High Pricít to wear bells upon his garment, 
'c that, as often as he entered into the holy of holies by vir- 
" tue of his oHìce, the deity, whom theyworíhipped, hearing 
" the fuund of the bdls, nlight have time to withdraw, lea 
"the contemptiblenefs of his figure i110Uld be ùele8cd:' 
Epiph. adv, Hæref. lib. i. Croius fuppofes, that this notion 
ar01è out of a perverfion of the incarnate Deity's riding into 
Jeru[alem upon an afs. Spec. Conjelt. in Orig. Iren. &c. 
Accorùing to Celfus, one of the feven regents of the fpheres, 
whom the Gno1tics cunceiveù to be the creator of the world 
and the God of the Jews, is faid to have the face of an a(s. 
()RIG. contra Cclf. lib. vi. 


VOL. I. 


u 


quent 
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SECT. qucnt chapter he tells us, that. u the Jew
 
J I. "believe only in one God, and \vorfhip him 
.... " intelleétual1y, confidering thofe as pro- 
te f:ïne, who reprefent him by images; in- 
" afnluch as he is a being fupreme and 
II eternal, immutable and unperiíhable; 
it the.refore there are no images either in 
,. their cities or in their temples r ." But 
ho\v can this be reconciled \vith his former 
aírertion, that they con{ecrated the image 
of an afs, even ,vithin the ,valls of the 
holy of holies s ? It may perhaps be [aid, 
that the Hifiorian would intimate, that it 
",Tas placed there only out of gratitude, 
and not as an objeét of woríhip: this, 
however, is little to the purpofe; for let it 
be confecrated in what fenfe it might, it 
certainly ,vas, according to his account, 
placed in the temple. Nor does he con- 
tradia: hin1felf once only; in the courfe of 
a very few pages he informs us, that" Pom- 
,. pey \vas the firfi: Roman ,vho fubdued 
" the Jews, and who, clain1ing the right 
" of a conqueror, entered into the temple. 
" Hence a report \vas fpread abroad, that 
"the fanétuary was found entirely flnpty 


r "racit. Hifi. lib. v. c. 5. 
. a 1'he word which he ufes is pcnftrali.. 


" an( 
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<, and without any image of the Gods t ." CHAP. 
Nay, the fame Author even tells us, that III. 
rather than they would [ubmit to place a 
fi:atue of Ce[ar in the temple, they took 
up arms U . Thus we may judge of the 
probability of his former aiTertion, that 
they voluntarily placed the image of an afs 
there. 


. 


Another of the groíS fal{ehoods main- 
tained by Tacitus is, thåt the Jews reached 
their own country in fix days; from which 
circumfiance he afterwards infinuates, that 
they reverenced the [eventh as a day of 
refix. Their abftinence from the fleíh of 
fwine he attributes to the liability of that 
animal to the di{order, on account of which 
they were expelled from Egypt Y . 


E Tacit. Rift. c. ix. 
In this afiertion, however, the Roman Hifiorian is per- 
fcaly accurate; for, as i" may be inferred froD1 the writings 
of Philo and Jofephus, the 1ånB:uary of the fecond temple 
was literally empty; the ufe ()f the cherubic emblems, which 
formed fa confpicuous a part of the furniture of the firtt, 
having been totally difcontinued after the return from the 
Babylonian captivity. See Lord Pref. Forbes's 'Varks, vol. i 
p. 19 0 . 
\1 Tacit. Hifi. c. Îx. 
x Ibiù. c. iii, and iv. 
, Ibid. c. iv. 
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There 
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Thefe rcmal 1 ks may perhaps be fufficient 
to the\v, that there is no reafon, ,,-hv Ta... 
J 
cÍ tus íhould be pern1Ïtted to bear tri- 
ll111phantly avvay the palm of authenticity 
fì.OlTI 1\10[cs. The reiùlt of the "\vhole is, 
thåt as the nliracles, "\vhich the J ewiíll 
l"cgií1ator is {aid to have ,vrought, could 
be neither a deception of the imagination; 
nor trifles exaggerated; nor the operation 
of an cvil lþirit; they lTIuft haye been pro- 
duced by thc diyine agency: and if {uch "vas 
their origin, 11ofes, as a delegate of heaven, 
could not have had any iL'ltention to de- 
dccei ve his follo\ycrs. 


J 


J 


. 
" 
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.APPLICATIO
 OF THE THIUD Rt:LE. If I. 
THE D OCU::\lEXTS, ,vn I CH C OXT A I N TITE 
LA 'V, ARE AUTHENTI C, AKD \\TER E \\T RI'l'- 
T EN A B 0 r T T II E T 11\;1 E, \V J! EN T If E F ACT S 
rrHERE RELATED HAì.'.PEXED. I. IF TILEY 
\V ERE X 0 T WR I T T E X B Y l\;IO S E S, B L T B Y 
SO
IE OTHER PERSOX, THEY :MUST Ef- 
T II E R II A V E BEE N B 
 I L T U r 0 
 SO:\1 E II J S- 
TORY UNIVERS
LLY RECEI\ED AS AU- 
THE K TIC, G R 2,. UP O:X SO::\1 E T R.A 1) I T I 0 
 
UNIVERSALLY COXSIDERED AS f'ABL'- 
J.J 0 ü S, 0 R 3. T II E Y 1\1 US T HAY E BEE N r..: 
 - 
TIItELY TUE INYENTION OF AN I
lPOS- 
TOR. HO\V FAR A CORR UrTIO}
 OF THE 
TEXT, 80 AS TO AI.TER THE 
.\RRATIYE 
OFF ACT 8, I 8 1) ROB .\ n L E. 


"' 1 """ 
HE argument has hitherto been car- 
ried on lnerely hypothetically. Suppofing 
the Scripture-account to be true, and ar- 
guing from it, as from any other hiftory, 

1ofes neither could ha-\-e been decei ved 
himfelf, nor could he have had any dcfign 
to deceive others. It will no\v be necef- 
:C1.ry to í11e\V, that fuch account -is true, or 
in other ,yords, that the Moí:1.ical difpen- 
u 3 
ttion 
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SECT. fation pofTeífcs the third requiíite of a re- 
II. velation from heaven. 


III. III. Have authentic dOCU1J1ents been handed 
'1h
 docu- . 
me!1 ts dor;,vn to poflerzty, from about the time, when 
which com... . . 
por
 the the fertes oj' events took place, which tlrc re- 
Law of Mo... d . h 2 
res are au- lare tn the Pentateuc . 
thentic, and 
w
re writ- 
ten about W h . f h 
the time eave now extant two copIes 0 t e 
when the L f M r. h . d b h 
faHstherein aw 0 OleS, t e one receIve y t e 

ed



 hap- Jews, and the other acknowledged by the 
Samari.tans; each nation maintaining, that 
their own is the true one. If we examine 
thefe two different volutTIes, \ve íhall find 
their coincidence to be fuch, a,s to admit 
of no manner of doubt, with regard to 
their original identity. The feveral yaria..- 
-- tions, \",hich occur, may eafily be accounted 
for; partly on the {core of n.ational prej\1- 
dice, as the celebrated text in Deutcro- 
nOlnyCl, where the Samaritan reads JJ10Ul1t 
GeriztÍJl, and the Hebre\v mount Ebal; 
and pardy frOlTI the "\vant of accuracy in 
tran[cribers, as perhaps is the cafe "\vith all 
the others. The furious hatred bet\veen the 
]e\vs and the Samaritans is ""veIl known; 
confequentIy, if the one natiol
 Dlade an
 


a Dçut. xxvii. 4. 


mate- 
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l11aterial alterations in the text, the other Cll AP. 
would immediately reprobate [uch impiety, I Y. 
and \vould preyent the admiHion of the 
{purious reading, by confronting it with 
their own copy. Perhaps the only ,,-ilful 
alteration, that can be :Ole\Vn, is thc t
xt 
above-lllentioned: but, although it pro- 
bably created the lTI01t bitter enll1ity be- 
tween thenl, as being the very point in 
debate, yet it does not in the leafi affcél: 
any other part of the hiítory; the \"hole 
narrative flill remains either authentic or 
I 
fabulous, precifely thë fame as if no {uch 
variation was in exit1ence. We may there- 
fore conclude, that the Pentateuch \yas 
\\'ritten prior to the diífenfion bet\\Teen the 
Je\\Ts and th
 Sanlaritans. I
 may alfo be 
obferved, that, whatcver dií:ïgreement there- 
might be betvveen the contending parties 
in other refpeéts, they pertèétly coincided 
in admitting the La\v of Mo{es, not only 
to be authentic, but likcvvife divinely in- 
fpired, becaufe they both aùopted it as a, 
religious rule. According to l'rideaux, the 
temple of thc Samaritans "as built, in. op- 
pofition to that at J erußllenl, about 4 0 9 
years before Chrift. 1'hus \ve have obtained 
a fort of refiing place, and 111ay a11
rt \\ ith- 
out fear of contraditì:ion, that the l>enta- 
u 4 tClh...h 
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SECT. teuch mufl neccfiàrily have been "\vritten 
II. previous to that era. 


Ohjcétion. 'I11e only quefiion now remaInIng is 
this: \"hether the Pentateuch, not"vith- 
ftanding it is afcribed to Mofes, and as 
fuch has beeñ uniyer{al1y received by the 
] C\;\'S, might not have been forged by an- 
other perron, at fOlne period [ubfequcnt to 
the date of its fuppofed pro111ulgation, and 
prior to the San1aritan [chifn1." ReJigious 
impofiures have been frequent among the 
poliíl1ed Greeks; and why not dffiong the 
ancient lfraelites ? 


If we confider the two cafes, \ve :Olall 
:find them totally different. To take a ÍÌn- 
gle inilance; the Greek author of thoie 
curious remains, \"hich are afcribed to Or- 
pheus, profeíIès to reyeal [orne illy1lçrio1}s 
truths relating to the nature of God, and 
the creation of the ,,-orld b. Thus får the 
taík of an impofior would be perfcéUy 
eafy; for \\,hether mankind chofe to betievc 
him or not, they certainly could not pofi- 
tively contradiét hin
. But no attempt is 


b As ,'arious citations have already been made flom this 
Author in the preceding feétion, it is unneçe1far.r at prefent 
to crowd the n1argin with references. 


made 


.. 
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made to account for the origin of any ce- CHAP. 
remonies in ufe among the Greeks, by pro- IV. 
nouncing' them to be comtnemorative of 
events, \\' hich either took place during the 
writing of his book, or happened previouíly 
to it. The rea[on is obyious; if he had 
advanced any thing ne\v and unheard of 
on that point, the "vhole n'!-tion would have 
preífed for\tvard to ridicule and contradiét 
his aífertions. Thus, if Orpheus, or who- 
ever ,vas the author of his book, had men- 
tioned in it, that the Athenians \\70re images 
of grafshoppers in their hair, in rnelTIOry of 
having been once freed from a plague of 
thofe anim3.Is; and that the truth of this 
circunlí1:ancc was univerfally ackno\yledged 
anlong them; is it probable, that fuch a 
grofs fal[ehood \Nould haye prepared them 
to recei \Te his doctrines as genuine and in- 
fpired ? Would they not, on the contrary, 
immediately haye an[wered, We do indeed 
wear grafshoppers in our hair, but for no 
fnch reafon, as that, ,yhich you affign ; we 
confider ourrel yes to be an aboriginal race, 
and 1f>1"ung from the earth; hence it is, 
that the cuílom has prevailed among us. 


Widely different is the cafe of the Pen- 
tateuch. Her
 \ve find a narrati ye of cer- 
tain 
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SECT. tain fads infeparably interwoyen "vith a 
J I. çode of religious precepts. The obfcrvation 
like\\'i[e of a number of peculiar rites and 
cerell1onies, the origin of which the Au- 
thor pretends to account for, is ftrenuouí1y 
enjoined. Nov: at the firfi promulgation 
of this book, it is evident, that the hifiory 
contained in it mufi either have been uni- 
ver:f:111y allo"
ed; heard of before) but uni- 
veri:'llly di:lbelieved as fabulou
; or laí1:]y, 
entirely new and unkno'A'n. The[e three 
fuppofitions f11all be [everally confidered" 


I. I. If "\ve take the firfi: of them, \ve in 
If not writ- r..o. 11 11 1 . d d r fI ..î 
ten byI'.Io- laLl a ow a t lat IS canten e lor. 11- 
fes but by . r.. 1] d . I d d . I . d 
fOl
e other tory ]5 uJua Y IYl e Into t lrec perlO 'S ; 
perfon
they the t.ïbulous the uncertain and the cer- 
fi1Ufi tlth<;r l, l , 
ha
e heen tain. Con{e q uentl y if the Pentateuch be- 
bUIlt upon ' 
fame h
f- Ion o"s to the lafi of there eycr y faét w hicli 
tory unl- b " 
,-e
ral d ly re- it contains, is indii1 p utable, and the divine 
CCI\'C as 
authentic; legation of Mores is perfeéìly eítablif11ed, 
'\vhoever \yas the author of the book, vvhich 
bears his name. But this is not all; if 
"\ye admit the authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch, we f11all be obliged al[o to adnlit, 
that it "yas at1ual1y \vrittcn by Mofcs; be- 
cau[e if every propoíìtion contained in it 
be true, then thofe 111Ufi be fo likev
,-i{e, 
\"hich afcribc the yolu111e itfclf to the Jcy..-- 
if}1 
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iíh Legiílator, and to no other perfon. CHAP. 
Among the various texts declarative of this IV. 
circumirance, a :lingle one only, to avoid 
prolixity, illall be [elecred. 


" And it came to pafs, \vhen Mofes had 
H made an end of writing the words of 
" this law in a book, until they were fi
 

, nif1lcd; that Mores commanded the Le- 
ft vites \vhich bare the ark of the covenant 
H of the. Lord, raying, Take this book of 
" the Law, and put it in the fide of the 
" ark of the covenant of the Lord your- 
" God, that it may be there for a \vitnefs 
H aO" a infi theeC " 
Ö" · 


To what book, it may be aíked, does 
this commandment relate; to the book, in 
,vhich it is contained, or to [orne other? 
If to a different yolume, ho\v can it with 
any propriety be called this bcok? It is. 
clear, therefore, that it can only relate to 
the Pentateuch; but if it does relate to 
the Pentatçuch, then the Pentateuch muff: 

lavc been "Tritten by Mofes. 


". The fccond fuppofition ,vas, that, at %. 
Or upon 
fonlc rra- 
c\1l1(,JI
 uni- 
c Deut. xxxi. 24. ve:-f:ìlly 
C )ylf:d'>red 
the as tabulous., 
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.SECT. the time when the Pentateuch firft n1ade 
II. its appearance among the JC\\?S, the fac1
 
contained in it had indeed been heard ot
 
but vvere univer{ally confidered as fàbulous, 
the author of the book having availed hin1- 
felf of the popular legendary ftories. . 


. 


Let us for a' moment pié1:ure to our- 
{elves the abilities of a Gibbon or a Hume 
adopting our o\vn national traditions, and 
forming into a regular hiftory the adven- 
tures of the Trojan Brutus. If they ",-ifiled 
this fable to be received as authentic, they 
"\vould naturally uíher it into the world, 
,yith an elaborate attell1pt to proye its cre- 
dibility. Yet, ,v,hen an the efforts of art 
and ingenuity had been exhauficd, it is a 
matter of great doubt, "vb ether the \vhole 
"\vould not be loft labour, and whether the 
nation ,vould not fiill remain as Incre- 
dulous as ever.. 


This fi:atement, however, only involves 
the bare belid
 of a point of hifi:ory: no- 
thing is mentioned relative to the intro- 
duétion of a new law and a ne\v religion 
in{eparably conneét:ed ,,-ith the narrative; 
con{cquently, our credulity or incredu]ity 
is a matter of perfett indifference. Widely 
diffi - 
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diffimilar are the contents of the Penta- CHAP. 
teuch; infiead of fubtle attenlpts to prove IV. 
a difputed quefiion, all is taken for granted, 
and nothing given but a bare recital of 
fa8:s; which, if they had been hefore dif- 
believed, \vould ftill remain equally liable 
to doubt. Neither is the author of this 
volume fatisfied. with affertions only; he 
boldly introduces a ne\v code both of law 
and religion, which he a[cribes to Mofes
 
and which he aíferts to be obligatory upon 
the Jews. After all, marvellous as it may 
appear, the Jews aétually receive it, and 
preferve it with aílonifhing zeal even to 
the prefent day, in the rnidit of difficulties 
and difcouragements. Is it probable, that 
the Englifh vvould be per[uaded to adopt 
6.Ì new code, civil and theological, deduced 
by {on1e modern "\\Triter from the ,vild hif- 
tory of J"effrey of Monmouth? The ab- 
furdity of fuch a fuppofition can only pro- 
voke a finile., By "\\,hat means then, to 
argue analogically, could the Author of the 
IJentateuch per{uade the Jews to accept a 
la\y and a religion, built profefTedly upon 
forne blind 11:ories, which. they univerfally 
confidered as fabulous? If the poffibility of 
praCtifing fuch an itnpofition upon the If- 
raelites be maintained, it muft be allo\\?ed, 
to 
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SECT. to preferve conÍÌftency, that the Englifu 
II. may at any time be deceived in a ÍÌmilar 
manner. 


3. 
Or they 
muft have 
been en- 
tirely the 
invention 
of an im- 
poftor. 


3. The only {uppoíìtion now remaining 
is, that the hifi:ory contained in the Penta- 
teuch is ITIcrely a romantic fable invented 
by a defigning priefihood, who likewife 
contrived the whole Jewiih law, both civil 
and theological, for the purpofe of aggran- 
dizing themfel ves at the expenee of a de.. 
luded people. 


To fee how far this is probable, let us 
coniider "\\
hat fieps an impofior, who had 
fabricated the Pentateuch, muít neceírarily 
have taken, "\vhen he firfi: attempted to 
deceive the children of Ifrael. If "\ve are 
inclined to give credit to the affertion of 
an infidel, who maintains the whole to be 
an impo:í1:ure, we muil fuppofe, that at 
fome period fubfequent to the imaginary 
era of Mo[es, a per[on of an enterprizing 
,temper laid a plan to eilablifh among this 
people a [yftem of civil and religious def- 
potifnl. Accordingly, he produced a hi{- 
tory of certain wonderful events, which re- 
lated to the J ewiíh nation, and 'vvhich he 
required them to receive vrith implicit con- 
fidence 
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fidence and fubmiffion. This hiftory, when CHAP. 
referred to, "\vould inform them, that they IV. 
are all the defcendants of one man, illuf- 
trious for his piety and "\vi{dom, and. who 
had been favoured with an immediate in- 
tercourfe with heaven. That their great 
ancefior was commanded by God to adopt 
the rite of circumcifion, and invariably to 
deliver it do\vn to his pofterity. That the 
cuílom had regularly been kept up among 
them, purfuant to the injunél:ion given to 
Abraham; and, accordingly, that at a cer- 
tain age every male child was circumcifed. 


Suppofing now for a moment, that the 
,vhole of the Mo{aical hiftory "'
as merely 
the fabricatìon of an impofior, let us con- 
fider, what effeé1: this part of it m uft have 
had upon the Jews, at its fira promul- 
gation. They naturally would declare, that 
they neyer. had heard of Abraham, and 
that they were totally ignorant of the rite 
of circumcifion, no (uch ordinance ever 
having been prevalent in their nation. Or 
evcn, if they had chanced to have adopted 
the cufiom, how would it be poffible to 
per[uadc them, not only that they had re- 
ceived it' from Abraham, but that they alfo 
laJe1v b). an uninterrupted tradition that 
they 
of 
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SECT. they had received it from him, when the 
II. whole hifi:ory was, in reality, a grofs for- 
gery, now brought for\-yard for the firfi: 
time? It mIght perhaps hayc been palli- 
ble to perfuade the ] cv.;s, :limply that they 
had derived that rite fron1 Abrahalll; but 
it is utterly incredible, that the} could ever 
have been induced to believe, that they 
previoujly knew the origin of fuch an ordi- 
nance d. 


The hiftory contained in the Pentateuch 
would further inform theITI, that a grand- 
fon of their illuftrious progçnitor paffed 
with his whole family into Egypt. In the 
cour[e of a few centuries, his dc[cendants 
multiplied into a great nation; ,,'"hen the 
king of thè country, jealous of their in- 
creafing pO"Tcr, opprefTed them in every 
manner, that malice could fuggefi, and ty- 
ranny infliét. L Still they multiplied to fuch 
a degree, that the apprchenfi ve policy of 
the king ordered every male child to be 
flain. By a peculiar intcrpofition of Pro- 
vidence one was preferved; who, in pro- 


d The reader is particularly defired to obferve this. dif- 
tinB:ion: it is one thing to perfuaùe a nation into the be-' 
Jief ()f any point; and another to perfuade thcln) that they 
,vcre always wen acquainted with it. 


cefs 
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cefs of time, by a {eries of í1:upendous mi- CHAP. 
racles, forced the tyrannical prince to COll- IV. 
{ent to the departure of his brethren. Ac- 
.cordingly, they all {et forward under his 
guidance: but when they had marched as 
far as the fea-fllore, they were overtaken 
by the king and his whole army, he hav- 
ing repented of that permiffion, which fear 
alone had extorted. In this emergency, 
when all human n1eans of efcaping '\vere 
precluded, God commanded them to ad- 
vance into the [ea: they obeyed; and the 
waters, miraculouíly opening, yielded them 
a' free paflàge. Thus they fafely reached 
the oppofite f110re; but the king venturing 
to purfue theITI, "\-vas drowned with his 
whole army. After this, they wandered in 
the "vildernefs forty years, fighting and 
fubduing a yariety of nations, which op- 
pofed their progreíS. During that time a 
Jaw was given thein imnlediately froin 
heaven, attended \vÍth a trelnendous nlani- 
feflation of God in the midfi: of thunder 
and lightning. This law the hiflory afferts 
to have been regularly ob[erved by the 
Jews, from the tilDe when it is [aid to 
ha ve been firfi: revealed; and a book, '\\-hicIl 
contains the a8:ions of the fucceífor of Mo- 
res, acquaints theIn, that, immediately be- 
YOL. I. À fore 
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. SECT. fore their ancefiors paiTcd into the land of 
I I. Canaan, the ri ver Jordan oppofcd their 
progre(s, being í() {wollen as to overHo\v 
its banks, \vhich rendered the ford impaffit.. 
bIe. Rut the mighty arm of God \vas 
not í11ortened; the river ,vas divided in 
the {aille Inanner as the fea had been, 
and they arrived in fafety 011 the oppofite 
bank. 


Let us now once 1110rC confider, how 
the J e\vs ,,,"cre likely to be affeéted by 
this narration; fince, according to the 
prefent [uppofiti
n, they were hith
rto to- 
tally unacquainted with every p
rticular. 
They would naturally fay, \ve know no- 
thing of our ancefiors going into Egypt; 
\\'C never heard, that they returned into 
their own country, in confequence of the 
miracles \" hich this hi1tory mentions; ,ve 
ha ve no tradition, that they croífed either 
the rea or the river; ftill leiS are we go- 
,'erned by any fuch ,,'ritten la w 
 as it 
fpeaks of, there being nothing of the kind 
extant. 


Notwithítanding thefe difficulties, theiT 
new lcgiflator \vould affure them, that 
they mufi be confèious of th.e truth of 
tho{e 
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thofe faéts; becaufe feveral things yet re- CHAP. 
mained among them, particularly men- IV. 
tioned in the hiftory. Such, for inftance, 
as the ark, containing the very rod, \vith 
which all thefe miracles were performed; 
and a copy of the Pentateuch, in ,,,hich 
were comprifed both the hiftory now laid 
before them, and the law by ",-hich they 
had always been governed; a Jaw deri,:ed 
froln their anceftors, 'v ho were direéted to 
hand it down to their poíl:erity. He would 
likewife afk. them, Have you not an order 
of "men peculiarly fet apart to minifter at 
your altars, and to interpret thefe ftatutcs ? 
Is not the fuccefiìon of kinfmen to proper- 
ty a{certained by them? Are not murder, 
adultery, and other crimes, forbidden? Nay, 
is not your very land marked out into dif- 
tinét portions, according to the direétions 
contained in this volume? If you perfift in 
denying the miraculous pafiàge through 
the fea, you muft at leafi: ackno\vledge that 
over the river, becaufe t,vel ve large itones 
yet remain on its bank, ","hich your ancef- 
tors fet up in memory of that event; an 
event, which is not only handed down by 
tradition, but mentioned in one of your 
[acred books. In addition to this mars of 
evidence, there are remains an10ng you of 
.x .2 thofe 
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ECT. thofè nations which )OU conquered, and 
J I. upon vyhofè territory you feized. All \vere 
not extirpated; but {orne "\ycre prererçed 
ta be hc\vers of \yood, and dravycrs of wa- 
ter. 


vVhat anf\;vcr can ,ve fuppofe the ]ev\'s 
"\-yould nlal{c to thefe aíreì-tions, now heard 
by thenl for the firil. tÌn1c? Is it pallible 
to conceive, that an impofior would thus. 
ha\ e opéned ilis .affumed cOlnlnifiÌon; or 
that anji nation could be fa int
ltuated, as 
to repofe ilnplicit confidence in a leader, 
\" h6 uttered nothing but abfurdities? Y et
 
if vv-c adopt the [uppofition that the Pen- 
tateuch ,vas a forgery, and that the hiftory 
and the fiatutes contained in it were the 
[ole iuyention of an ilnpoftcr; \ve mu1.l: 
allo\v the pollibility of {uch folly in a 
leader, and of fuch infàtuation in a people. 
'Ve lTIuíl belieyc, that the J e\vs ,,-ere per-- 
{uaded to o\\'n their pre'Vious knoV\Tledge of 
the derivation of circumcifion froll1 their 
father Abraham; although they were to-. 
tally ignorant of the very namé of Abra- 
hanl. \Ve Inuit believe, that they recog- 
nize.d, as traditions univerfally cilrrent 
alTIOng thenl, cir
u;nftances, with ,vhich 
hitherto they h
d been entirely unac- 
quainted. 
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quainted. We 'muft bclie,.e, that they ClI.Ar.. 
fubtnitted to a nt''lf) la \y; and yet inlagined TV. 
that they al\vays had been goyerned by it. 
ever íÏnce their exiitence as a nation. \Ve 
mufi: believe, that they ackno\vledgec) an 
ancient divifion of their country made ac.. 
cording to this law; although the law ,vas 
.then firfi: promulg
d. We muft belieye, 
that they \vere -' (llready ,veIl .acquainted 
"\yith every circuf\1Alancc relative to the ta- 
bernacle, the ark,' and the rod of Aaron; 
although the whole )\vas 1:;he. -in Tention of 
their new legif1ator... We muft. belieye, 
that the y irnmediatel y recolleéted a \yell.. 
) _ .J 1 Y I. 
kno\vn tradition of th
ir anceftors, havin,g 
paíIèd 
he ri \-er Jordan, in rnenlory 9f 
"\vhicÌ1 the t\vel ve fioncs were erecled"; 
. -.. \. 
although the miraculous di yiiîo
 0 
 J.be 
,vater \vas now for the firft tinle recited to 
them. vV e mufi believe, 
hat they;: fanciqd 
thenlfclyes to have .bee
1 al \Nays in poß.èf- 
fion o
 a written la\v ; .t
lthough that yery 
law "\-vas now firft promuiged. I
l 1110rt, 
,ve nlqfi believe, th
.t they \vr;re perfuadcd 
into a thorough cOll\iétion of the authen- 
ticity of the Pe
tateuch; although uí11ercd 
into the \yorld amidí1: a cloud of contra- 
diél:i?l1s ; a la \\", in \v hich they pcrfevere to 
x J this 
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SECT. this day, amidft every difficulty and dif- 
II. couragement e. 


.. 


Such arc the abfurdities, which thofe 
'\vho deny the authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch are led into. Nor does it appear 
pollible to deny it, except upon one of 
thofe three grounds, which have now been 
confidered. For we mufi allow, that if it 
be a forgery, the circumfiances related in 
it were either unìverfal1y believed; heard 
of, but uni ver[ally di1believed; or never 
Jleard of at all before. The utter impoffi- 
bility of the two laft fuppofitions has juft 
been fllewn; and "\vith regard to t
e firfi:, 
it not only grants the truth of the faéts, 
but Iikewife involves the neceffity, that 
the book muft have been written at the 
time, \vhen thofe fads took place. And 
if it was then written, it muí1: have been 
written by Mofes; both becaufe the book 
bears that tefi:imony of itfelf, and becaufe 
otherwi{e the Jews would not have con- 
ceived themfelves bound to obey its die... 


C The theological reader will perceive, that this mode of 
arguing is the fame as that ufed by Leflie J in hi
 _ Short 
.i\Iethoù with the Deifts. 


tates. 


.' 



\ 
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tates. The Je\ys ho\vever not only ad- CHAr. 
mitted its divine authority, but haye alfo I Y. 
univerfally afcribed the compofition of it 
to Mo{es; \vho, according to their account, 
,vrote it by infpiration. Confeql1ently, 
when their tcfi:imony is adùed to the 
internal evidence already produced, the 
amount of the wholc appears to be a rea- 
fonable delnonfi:ration of the authenticity 
of the Pentateuch. 


Here poffibly another objeétion may be How fa.ra 
d S . h 
.{;.. . f h corruption 
llrge : Inee t e peT) eé1 IntegrIty 0 t C of the text, 
H b · 11 . fo as to al- 
e rew text IS now genera y given up, ter the nar 
h k h f .. 1 ratin: of 
o\v are \ve to now w at part 0 t Ie fatts,is pro- 
P h d . d h . .a.. f haole 
cntateuc to a mJt, an ,vat to reJeCl . . 
If there are (orne errors; why nlay not 
there be many? If fingle "\vords may haye 
been interpolated or altered; \\'hy IDa)' not 
,vhole paffilgcs? And if ",-hole pafI
lge
; 
'\\-hy not thofe, for infiance, \vhich relate 
to the rite of circumcifion, the palIilgc o\'cr 
the river Jãrdan, and various others of a 
:fin1ilar nature? Why may not all thefe 
have been gradually added to the original 
fimplicity of the Patriarchal religion, and 
to a {mall yoluD1e of moral precepts left 
by Mofes? Even in a Chrií1:ian church, 
"\\"'e have had a notorious example of one 
x 4 gaudy 
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SECT. gaudy and lucrative pageant being added 
II. to another; till the beautiful fymmetry of 
the religion of J erus was almoft buried 
beneath an unwieldy maíS of extraneouS 
matter. If fuch fi:ill remains the cafe, 
even in our own days; why Inight not the 
fame have happened to the Jews? 


The anf,,"er to this is not very difficult. 
If we erafe from the Pentateuch thefe pre- 
tended interpolations, we mu1t: erafe the 
contents- of nearly the whole volume: nor 
would this be the only cop{equence; all 
conneétion between the parts which are left 
-,,:ould be totally
. deftroyed. . An event is 
frequently alluded to in the middle of a 
precept; and {urely in fuch a care "\ve are 
110t to retain one part of the {entcnce as 
genuine, and to rejeé1: the other as [pu.. 
rious. Many paífåges of íi,ch a nature 'n1ay 
be adduced. ; 


1 · t 


" If they íhall confers their iniquity and 
H the iniquity of their fathers, with their 
"trefpafs which they -trefpaifed againf1: 
H me, and that alfo they have walked 
" contrary unto me, and that I al[o have 
" walked contrary \Into them; and have 
"brought them into the land of their 
" ene- 
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,e enemies; if then: their uncirculncilèd CHAP. 
J 
,& hearts be humbled, and they. then · ac
 IV. 

, cept of the.puniíhment of-their iniquity; 
" then will I remember my covenant with 
H Jacob, and alfo 171)' covenant with Ijàac
 
" and al{o my covenant with Abrahanl will 
" I remember; and I wiU remember the 
"land. The land alfo íhall be lèft of 
" them, and thall enjoy her fabbaths, "\vhiIe 
"the lieth de{olate ""vithout them: a.nd 
, they íllall accept of the puniíhment of 
"their iniquity:' becaufe, even becau{o 

, they defpifed my judgments, and becaufe 
" their foul abhorred my flatutes. And yet 
H for all that, when they be in the land of 
"their enemies, I will 110t caft them 
H a\vay, neither \vill I abhor them to de- 
" ftroy them utterly, and to bre_ak my co- 
"venant \,\'ith then1, for I am the Lord 
". their God. But I.. will for their fakes 
"remember the covenant qf their al/ce.flors, 

, 'lVh01Jl I brought forth out of the land qf 
.h Egypt, that I might be 
heir .God: I am. 
f' the Lord f." 


(C And ,vhen ye ihall corne into the 
H land, and fhall have planted all manner, 


r 
cyit. xxvi. 40.. 



l of 
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SECT. "of trees for food; then ye fIlall count 
I I. U the fruit thereof as unCirCUll1cifed: three 
-- " years 1haU it be uncircumcifed unto you: 
II it iliall not be eaten af g ." 1 
, 
tl When ye 1l1all corrupt yourfelves, and 
" make a graven image, or the likenefs of 
" any thing, and fhall do evil in the fight 
" of the Lord thy God, to provoke him to 
" anger; I call heaven and earth to wit- 
H nefs againft you this day, that ye iliall 
." {aon utterly perifll from off the: land; 
,-" whereunto ye go over Jordan to poJ!efl 
" . t h " 
Z . 


" Set your hearts unto all the ,,-ords, 
U which I teftify among you this da}'", 
'c \vhich Je :fhaIl comlnand Jour children 
Ie to ob[er\"c to do, all the ,vords of this 
"law. For it is 'not 
a vain thing for you: 
" becaufe it is your life; and through this 
" thing yc :!hall prolong your days in the 
" land, C{.vhitber )'e go over Jordan to pqjJiji 
" . t i " ' 
z . 


The quefiion no\v is, V\ 7 hether the cir- 
cumí1:ances alluded to in there paffagcs ap- 


t Levi
. xix. 23. 


h D . 
eut. lV. 2$. 


i Deut. xxxii. 46. 


peai 
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pear to arife naturally out of the fubjeét; 
or ",,'hether they bear any refemblance to 
interpolations, {o that the {enfe will b
 
complete when they are era{ed. We Fnd 
circumcifion mentioned in a manner, )vhich 
bears but little re{emblance to forgery; for 
its internal and hidden meaning is {poken 
of, not its external application. The {ab- 
baths are alfo mentioned in a fort of {c- 
condary renre; for this text does not al- 
lude to thofe, "\vhich \vere obligatory once 
in a week, but to the rabbatical years. 
"The paífage oyer Jordan is hinted at, ,vith- 
out any appearance of coní1:raint; though 
t\VO different precepts introduce it into 
t\yO entirely unconneéted texts; {o that, 
.upon the ,,-holes there is not much inter- 
nal eyidence to provc the frequency of in- 
terpolation. 


If ho\\-evcr it í110uld ítill be aírerted J 
that there are interpolations and additions 
to the moral precepts, which are the only 
genuine viork of l\10res; the fame abfurd- 
ity ,"
ill attach to this {uppofition, as to 
that ,vhich conceived the whole of the 
Pentateuch to be an inlpoíture. For how 
is it poffible, that the perron, who firfi: in- 
troduced circumcifiol1 among the J e"\Ys, 
could 
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could have perfuaded them, that it ""ras a 
rite to which they had always been previ- 
C'ujly accuftomed, having received it f
om 
their father Abraham? An impofi:or might 
perhaps have induced them to believe that 
the ordinance was pteflfing to God.; but 
how he could lead them to think, that 
they "":.cre already acquaint
d witl) 
t, is 
utterly inçoncei vable: Thç faille obferva- 
tion ,viII apply "vith Gql.Jal propriety. to th
 
tradition concerning the ftones (et up at 
the Eaífage over ..T ordan, and to the ob{erv- 
atiol1 of the :h1.bbatþ. T
ough pH inlPoítor 
might per[uade .the' multitudc t . that thof
 
ftCHi.eg- :"\\Terc .Inemori,Ûs of fuer1 Jl paí1àgç of 
their anc
fi('rs, and that the obfcrvation of 
the . {abb-\l h "vas asceptable t.o GO(}; it 
would be tot2.lly inlpoffible to cOl1yjnce 
them, that they had prcferved a..
rcgular 
tradition of {uch an event, \vhen they ,,,cre 
entirely ignorant of the \v hole affair: or 
that the priefi nlerely enforced an ordi- 
nance, "\vith w hien thcy ,"rere already "veIl 
acquainted; when, in reality, it ",-as the 
.firfi: time .that they had ,cyer heard it 111en- 
4ioned. Equally fruitlcfs would it be, at 
the original infi:itution of th
 fabbath and 
other fefiivaIs, if they were of late inven- 
tion compared to. the 
11oral part of the 
Pv n ... 
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'Pel1tateuch, to afiùre r the people, that it CHAP. 
,vas only what they had t)ng been accu{- I'T. 
tomed to, eyen froin the time of Mofes 
himfelf. The grofièfl: credulity ,,,"ould re- 
volt fron1 {uch a palpable fal{ehood. 


It is in this firiking particularity, that 
the rites and ordinances of the Mo(aic'al 
.difpenh1.tion diftèr from the ceremonies of 
the Romif11 church. Thcre, "\i\-rhenever a 
new {eryice was inyented in honour of 
fame new faint, the people were not in- 
formed that they had al\vays been accuf- 
tamed to it; but, on the contrary, it was 
recommended to t4em as a happy lnoderll 
invention, which \vould infallibly fecure 
the f:1.vour of the tutelary demigod. This 
remark may be extended to Popiíh mi- 
racles, when they arc triumphantly brought 
for\yard to di[credit tho{e of Revelation. 
\\7 as there a conftant tradition kept up of 
anyone of thefe miracles from the {up- 
pofed time of its performance; a tradition, 
"\'ihich received additional "\\7cight froin {olne 
yifible InelTIOrial, and from its being re- 
corded in a book univerfllly rcceiyed as 
authentic and infpired: as was the cafe 
"ith the {tones upon the bank of Jordan, 
the rod of Aaron, and the pot of manna ? 
So 
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SECT. So far from it, nothing of the kind had 
II. ever-been heard of before; and not unfre- 
, quently, the very exií1:ence of the faint, 
'\vhofe wonder-,vorking relics ,vere expofed 
to the í1:upid adnliration of a gaping cro,vd, 
,vas dubious and uncertain. 


In addition to there ob[ervations, we 
may af1èrt the extrenlC improbability of 
the corruption of the Pentat
uch, fron} 
the dreadful denunciations of vengeance, 
'\vhich are uttered againft anyone, who 
1hould pre{ume either to add to, or to take 
away from the contents of thàt book. "r e 
muft: conclude, that the[e denunciations 
Inade part of the moral precepts, of whicIl 
Mofes ,vas allowedly the author; becaule it 
is not very probable that an interpolator 
,vould thus needlefslycondemn himfclf. But 
by the hypothefis there moral precepts are 
genuine; therefore we are obliged to c{)n- 
elude, that the perfon, who did make any 
additions to them, did {o in defiance of 
the prohibi
ion. It nlay be {aid, that {orne 
men are fo hardened, that, for the fake of 
intercft, they ,,,ill rifk the vengeance of 
heaven. Such charaéters may perhaps fome- 
times occur; but it is to be hoped, that 
they are not 
very common: and though 
one 
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-oue ".retch might prefume to corrupt the CHAP. 
,vord of God, it is not very probable, that IV. 
l1e could per{uade (1/1 thofe, who had co- 
pies of the 'Law in their poffeffion, to fa- 
vour his inlpious fraud. Such interpo- 
lations moreover are rendered nearly ilTI- 
pollible, "V\'he
 \ve confider the extrenle, 
and even fuperfiitious veneration of the 
Jews for their Law. The painful and 
minute critici[ms of the Maforites, ho\v- 
ever puerile they might be, were at leaft 
ufeful in this re{peè1:. They, \\
 ho{e la- 
bours extended to number the -\vords, 
vl- 
lables, and even letters of their Law, ,,,,ere 
not very lik.ely either to' corrupt it them- 
fel \?es, or to adlnit the corruptions of 
others k. 


On there grounds \VC D1ay venture to 
conclude, that neither the ordinances nor 
the Iniracles of Mofcs can poffibly be the 


k The Maforites, I O'VIl, flouriíhed after the period now 
under confideration: but it is not probable, that thofe, who 
lived nearer to the awful events related in the Pentateuch, 
fhould be lefs careful to preferve it from corruption, than 
their remote poficrity. If this laft argument however 
fhould be deemed inconc1ufive, it l11ay be omitted, without 
in the lcaft diminifi1ing the weight of thofe which preceded 
it. 


. 
Ill" 
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SECT. invention of a later age; and thåt the re.. 
I I. ligion of the J e\vs poifeífes the third re- 
-. quiíite of a Revelation from heaven, a vo- 
lume of authentic documents. 


CHAP. 
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APPLICATIO:N OF THE FO.URTH RULE. I"". 
THE :ÑIOSAICAL D ISPE
SA TION IS \VOR- 
THY OF GOD ON ACCOU
T OF ITS :\IORAT... 
PURITY. I. 0 BJ ECT ION l\-IAD E, F RO::\1 TlIg 
COM
IAND TO EXTIRPATE THE CAX
\AN- 
ITES; AND AXS\\TERED. 2. OBJECTION 
MADE" AGAINST THE CERE]\'10
IAL PART 
OF THE LA\V AS TRIFLING; AND AN- 
S\V ERED. 


IV. I T now only remains to be fhe\vn, IV. 
1 h I . d . h 7t Æ The 1\10- 
tl1at t e mora precepts contazne tn t e .lY10- faic
l 
ii: 
fl . I d r,; t: VI {; . I "r 1 d /) {; pcniatlOn 
atCa !!pe'!Jatton are wortlJY q; tDe goo nfls worthy of 
d ." I' G d d . . God on ac- 
an purtty q; 0; ten tng to pron2ote vzr- Count of 
d d r; r; . its moral 
tue, an to !Jcountenance vice. p
rity. 


When the I{raelitcs invaded the land of 
Canaan, the various nations then in pof- 
feffion of it were plunged in the grofìèft 
impurities, which their diabolical re]igioll 
not only permitted, but even :fiulè1ioned 
and enjoined. In addition to this violation 
of morality, they were al[o polluted with 
the guilt of hUlllall {acrifices. It Inight 
therefore be natural]y apprehended, that 
VOL. I. Y the 
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SECT. the children of l{rael would be but too 
II. prone to adopt and praétife their vices; 
more efpecially as Egypt, the parent of 
idolatry and fuperfiition, was the cradle of 
the J ewií11 race. In order to prevent this, 
the Pentateuch abounds with the mofi: fe- 
vere denunciations againfl: any degree of 
apoftafy frOiTI the fervice of a pure and 
holy God, to the abominations of the peo- 
ple of the land a. All forts of crimes are 
fpeciaIly forbidden, and the various duties 
of man both towards God and his neigh- 
bour are fet forth and enjoincd b . 


To multiply citations for the purpq{e of 
dernonfirating fo evident a matter would 
be fuperfluous and in1pertinent: but as 
objeétions have been made to certain parts 
of the Pentateuch, they filall be briefly 
confidered, before the fubjeét be entirely 
òifmiffed C. 


a See Levit. xviii. and xx, &c. &c. 
b See Exod. xx, &c. . 
c: The 1ùb[cquent arguments are not brought forward a
 
dain1Ïng any degree of novelty; they are merely introduced 
in order that the whole quefiion refpeé1ing the authenticit) 
(If the Pentateuch may be placed in one point of view. Per. 
haps aliò this work may fall into the hands of forne, wb{ 
have heard the objeétions, but have never met with the an. 
1\vcrs to them. 


I. I 
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I. It has not unfrequently been urged CHAP. 
againft the probability of the divine le- v. 
gation of Mofes, that it is inconceivable, 
how a merciful and benevolent being like Obje
ion 
h Al . h .(\ ld .. fi f .í:. h made from 
t e ffilg ty lllOU enJOIn an al:l 0 lUC the com- 
I 1 . . f h 1 mand toex. 
crue ty, as t IC extIrpatIon 0 a woe peo- tirpat
 the 
pIe. This procedure has more the appear- 
na;


ites; 
ance of reCulting from the horrid barbarity, fwcred. 
,.vith ",
hich wars were anciently carried 
on, ,than frOlTI the commands of a good 
and gracious God. Some lives mufi: una- 
voidably be loft in battle; but hun1an na- 
ture revolts from the wanton unnece{fary 
cruelty of butchering unrefifting "\vornen 
and children, together v{ith the ,vrctched 
remains of a conquered army. Conduél: 
like this would defcrvedly fiamp vvith in- 
filmy any modern nation, "yhich proycd 
vittcrious over its enemy; and can \ve 
fuppofe that the .t\lmighty yiews with 
pleafure the defi:rué1ion of his creatures? 
Would it not have been nlore ,vorthy of 
the diyine attribute of n1crcy, to [often 
the ferocity of the viélors, rather than to 
exafperate it; to mitigate the horrors of 
v
ar, rather than to aggravate theln? A 
Moloch may dclight in blood and defo- 
lation ; but a beneficent Creator never can: 
hence, this fingle circumftance is fufficient 
y 
 to 
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SECT. to bring into difcredit the \vhole of the 
. II. Í\i1:o[aical difpenfation. 


This objeétion has frequently been brought 
for\vards with all the cOlnplacency of fclf- 
conceited ignorance; but the perfon, who 
n1akes it, ,,,hile he expatiates \vith much 
fatisfaaion on the mercy of God, feems 
totally to forget another no lefs neceífary 
attribute, his jufiice. . Merciful and gra- 
cious as God is, 'YC are no where in- 
formed, that the obfiinate and hardened 
:Guner enjoys his favour. It is only to the 
humble and penitent, to him, who ""
ith 
deep contrition exclaims, "\\Thi]e he fears to 
rai{e his eyes to heaven, Lord be tnerciful 
to 1JíC a finller, that the goodne1S of the 
Aln1ighty is extended. 


" Come now, and let us reafon together, 
" faith the Lord: though your fins be a
 
" fcarIet, they f11all be as ",-hite as fi10W; 
" and though they be red like criln{on, 
" they íhall be as woo]. If ye be rzCJi/ling 
H and obedient, ye f1)all eat the good of 
(( the land. But if ye refufl and rebel, ye 
H íl1all be devoured ,vi th the {\'\
ord: for 
" the mouth of the Lord hath fpoken it d ." 


4 If.liah j. 18. 


The. 


, 
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. 
1"'he mercy of God is not to be exerted CIIAP. 
exclufively of his juftice; othcrwifc 'YC v. 
charge the rnoft High \\Tith being the au- 
thor of evil, and open wiùe the flood-gat
s 
of licentiou[nefs and antinomi
ni{m. "VVhen 
the \vickednefs of the Sodomites ,vas ar- 
rived at its full height, they \vere {uddenly 
fwept a\vay by the whirl\vind of di,,-ine 
vengeance: but \vho íhall dare to iln- 
peach the lnercy of God, on this account? 
When the enormities of the Canaanites 
,-\Tere {o flagrant, that the land \vas ready 
to {pue them out, it pleafed the Alnlighty 
to puniíl1 their iniquity by the intervention 
of fecond caufes; by the [,yord of lfi-ael, 
rather than by the immediate operation of 
his povyer. The crimes of both nations 
relcn1bled each other in nlany particulars e , 
and the punifhment of both \vas utter dc- 
ftruétion. Even this alteration of the Inan- 
ner \vas not without reafon; for "vhat is 
it, that the Lord doeth in vain? The 1(- 
raclitcs, the chofen people of God, "\vith 
"\vhom alone a pure farnl of \voríhip \vas 
preferved in thc midft of a rebellious and 
perverfe generation, \\-ere \varned by this 
dreadfùl example to perfeyere in the paths 
of holinefs and picty, left they alCo 111Üuld 


· See Levit. xviii, 


Y ,., 
.) 


fcr 1 
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SECT. feel the effe8:s of the I divine difpleafure. 
II. Accordingly we find in the fequel of their 
hift:ory, that whenever they lapfed into ido- 
latry, a revere puniíhment never failcd to 
be the confequence of it; witne{s the Ba- 
bylonian captivity; witnefs alfo, for a great 
though different crime
 their prefent di{- 
perfion. And who fhall prefume on this ac- 
count to blaíþheme God, and to reprefent 
him as a being delighting in cruelty and 
bloodíhed? As ,veIl might we terJl1 the 
ftrokc of the law tyranny and oppreffion, 
as the extirpation of the Canaanites an aét 
of barbarity. Shall man inflicl: puniíl11nent 
upon man for I theft or lllurder; and 111all 
not the Almighty be allow-ed to interfere 
in the works of his o\vn creation? 


, 


But Vvhy flay the children? They could 
haye been guilty of no crime. 


I anfwer, Did not the children like\vife 
periíh in the dcfiru8:ion of Sodoro? And 
w henev-er the litè of a nlalefaètor is taken 
a\vay, are not his .innocent children and 
relatives puniíhed alfo, by partaking of the 
infamy of their parent or brother f? In 


f The confequences arc ftill n10re ferious, in cafe of an 

ttainder for high-trcafon. 


this 
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this life, the bands of relationíhip and af- CHAP. 
finity are [0 interwoven, that even a fingle Y. 
one cannot be violently torn a\vay, with- 
out affeéting tho{e, which are in im-me- 
diate contaét: but, in the kingdom of 
heaven, it is probable g , that all this ap- 


, 
g I only venture to fay probahb:, left I flwuld appear to 
be guilty of prefumption; for in reality we are very much 
in the dark refpe8ing this matter. The ultimate fate of 
IIeathcn nations is one of thofe hidden coun1èls of God, 
which he has not thought proper to reveal to us. Certain 
it is, that they who believe in the doé1:rine of original {in
 
cannot impeach the jußÙ;e of God, CVén upon the fuppo- 
fition of his condemning Gentile infants: fince all are by 
nature children of wrath, and, as our Church expreffes it iu 
her ninth article, " diJt'r,"ue God's wrath and datnnation." 
I cannot forbear citing upon th;s oecaúon the fentiments 
of the Hon. Robert Boyle refpeaing Scriptural difficulties: 
In heaven "probably, \ve thall fatisfattorilr unllerfiand 
C( thofe deep and obfcure myfieries of relig
on, which the 
" profoundeft clerks, that love not to flatter tbemfclves, ac- 
" knowledge, they are unable to comprehend; being, after 
"all the toil and indufiry of their anxious inquiries, r
- 
H duced to fit down with the Apofile's n {3a!:t()t;, an admi- 
H ration of that depth, \vhoíe bottom they cannot fathom. 
H 'l'here we {hall underfian(l thofè ob[cure paft'lges of that 
H divine Book uncapahle of flattery, the Scripture, which, 
({ for all that bold critics and learned expo{ìtors hayc at- 
e' tempted tu illuftrate it, dues ft.ill continue ob(curc. There, 
{( difcerning how exquifitely the fèver31 parts of Scriptur
 
cc are fitted to the feveral times, perfons, and uccurr
n(esJ 
ct wherein their all-forefeeing Author intended nlo1t to uíe 
II them, we {hall difcern not only a reconcileablenels, but a 
" frien<Jíhip, and rerfet1 harmony betwixt thoíè texts, that 
Y 4 " h
re 



1)2S 
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ECT. parent jl
uí1:ice \vill be relnoved, and that 
I I. thofe, who fuffer guiltlefsly'here from the 


It here (eem moft at yariance; and íhall difcover not only 
II the 1ènfe of the obtcurcr pai1àges J but the requifitenefs of 
H their having been written fo obfcure1y. That ftrange and 
" peculiar, as well as otherwife crrrtical n1ethod and fiyle 
" of Scripture, which often cofis us fo much fiudy to find it 
&C rational, we {hall there difcover to be admirable, and \vor- 
U thy of its on1ni1èient Author. There, I hope, \ve íhall 
If haye clearly expounded to us thofe riddles of Providence, 
Ie which have, but too often, tempted even gooò men to 
" quefiion God's condué1: in the government of the wor1{1.- 
Ie The fhortnefs of our tranútory lives not permitting us to 
H continue long enough fpetlators here, to fee above a fcene 
" or two at mo1t of that great p1ay atted by mankind upon 
" the íbge of the world, 'tis no wonder, \ve are apt to har- 
I. bour úni1ter thoughts of the contriver of a plot, whofe 
H neither beginning nor end we are acquainted with: which 
.' is no lets injurious, than it were to ceufure the lofty tra- 
" gedian Seneca, or fame other matchlefs artifi, having per- 
I' nfed but a piece of fOll1e tragedy, whereof the lattcr part 
u never arriyed at our view. But, when once God's whole 
cc plot (if I may 1ò fj)eak), and conduEt in the admini- 
IC ltration of the world, íhall come to be difcIolèd; all thofc 
" revolutions, and occurrences of empires, flates, families, 
Ie and particular perfons, which men are here fo prone to 
If quarrel with, will there appear fo jufi;fo requifite, and fo 
., feafonable, that th01è very things, which here tempted us 
cc to deny God, {hall there engage us to praife him; and we 
U {haIl not fo properly be fatisficd with his providence, as 
Ie raviíhed- Yes, all that unwelcome darknefs, that here 
If fiurounded our purblind unùerfiandings, will vani{h at 
-cc the dJ.\vning of that bright, and (as St. Peter's exprei1ìon 
" may be interpreted) eternal day, wherein the re(olution of 
Ie all thofe ditncultics) which here exercifèd) and perhaps dif- 

 II treffed 
, 
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criminality of others, will receive a propor- CIIAP. 
tionable recompenfe in the ,vorld to come. ,r. 


... 
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2. A {econd objeé1:ion has been made z. 
. J1. 1 M .r.. 1 d . r.. .r.. ObjeEtion 
agalll1L t 1e Olalca llpenlatlon, on ac- m
de a- 
- . gam íl: the 
count of the numerous rItes and ceremo- cerchlonial 
. ... 1 L Th .r. h b part of the 
nies of t 1e a w. Cle aye een repre- Law, a!' 
r. d ".r. 1 .r. d " fl " .f"..." trifling' an<! 
lente as u.lC eIS an trl lng; anlwerlng anfwcr
d. 
no one good end, and totally ul1\vorthy of 
divine ,vifdom. 


.. 


The Jews \"ere a carnal and groíS peo- 
ple, unequal to any refined and abftraét 
ideas. O\ving to this tenlper, they were 



c treffcd, our faith, íhall he gr
m.t
d us to reward it. And I 
" mutt profets (as unfaíhionable as tùch a profeHìon may 
" fcem in a gentleman not yet two and twenty) that I find 
cc the ftudy of thofe excellent themes, God's word, and his 
" providence" fò ùifiìclllt, and yet 1ò pleafing' and inviting, 
H that could he
n-cn afiòrd me no gre
ter bleHìng than a 
It clear account of the abfirufe myfteries of divinity and pro.. 
" vidence, I 1110ulJ value the having my underfianding gra- 
te tified and enriched with truths 
f fo noble and precious 
(( a nature, enough to court heavcn at the rate of renouncing 
u for it all tho[c unmanly 1ènfualities and trifling vanities, 
cc for which inconfidcrate mortals are \Vont to forfeit the in- 
H tereft, their Saviour fo dearly bought them in it.". BOYLE'S 
Seraphic Love, p. 154- 1 59" 
'Vhat a fingular contra11. is there between the humility 
of this truly great man, and the ludicrous [elf-conceit of 
1l1Odern deiftical pretenders to philofophy ! 


\ 


rerpe- 


" 
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SECT. perpetually degenerating into a '\vor111ip of 
II. fenfible objeéts, while they forfaok their 
J. own religion, which defcribed God as in- 
corporeal, and to be conlprehended by the 
intelleét alone. 
"hus ,ve find, that their 
ceremonial law, though cen[urcd for being 
deficient in purity, was yet even too pure 
for their dull and groyelling faculties. 
Hence the Deity, graciou11y confide ring 
their infirlnity, was pleafed to ren1edy it, 
by lo\vering the perfecrion of divine truth 
to the ítandard of.J e\Vif11 abilities. The 
Law "vas a kind of preparation for good 
things to come. Its fupporting hands, the 
rites and ceremonies of the temple, were 
ftretched forth to {uftairr the yet feeble 
lin1bs of childhood; but, "vhen that which 
is perfea came, then that vvhich is im- 
perfett was to be done a ",ray. As, in the 
invefiigation of mathematical truth, the 
human mind requires the {upport of cer- 
tain :figures; fo the ancient Ifraelites, feeing 
as in a gIafs darkly, were unable to admit 
divine truth, except through the medium 
of a regular fyftem of typical obfcrvances. 
God himfelf explains the diftinétion be- 
t\veen clean and unclean beafts, as alluÍÌve 
to the temporary feparation bet\veen the 
J e"rs 
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Jews and the G'entiles h : and, if we ex- CHAP. 
amine the arrangement of t
efe different v. 
animals, "\ve fhall find all the unclean beafts 
to be emblematical of forne -vice, and the 
clean ones of fame virtue, which they who 
are I[raelites indeed ought to polrcfs. In 
a fimilar manner their various \Vafl1ings 
were apt reprefentations of internal purity, 
and their numerous facrifices \\fere aU ty- 
pical of the one great facrifice for the fins 
of all mankind i. 


That this interpretation is not fanciful 
appears from many paífages of Scripture, 
even before the time of Chrifi:; and it is 
{urely equitablc to futler a law to explain 
its O\Yl1 fignification. Thus we read of 
the circumcifion of the heart; and are re- 
quired to rend our hearts, and not our gar- 
ments. 


" To ,,,hat purpo{e is the multitude of 
" your facrifices unto me ? :í:ïith the Lord: 
" I am full of burnt offcrings of rams, and 
" the fat of fed beafts; and I delight not 


h Aét.s x. 9. 
j See Jones's Figurative Language of Scripture. This 
fubjelt will be confidered more at large hereafter. 


"in 
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SECT. t, in the blood of bullocks, or of la111b
, or 
II. -" of he-goats. When ye come to appear 
... - ... "before me, who hath required this at 
" your hand to tread my courts? Bring no 
" more yail1 oblations; incenfe is an abo- 
" mination unto me; the new moons, and 
" {abbaths, the calling of aiTemblies, I can- 
" not a"vay with: it is iùiquity, even the 
" [olemn meeting. Your new n1oons, and 
L) 
"your appointed feafis my foul hateth: 
" they are a trouble unto n1e; I am "\veary 
"to bear them. And when ye {pread 
" forth )
our hands, I will hide mine eyes 
"from you; yea, when yc make many 
" prayers, I will not he
r: your hands arc 
" full of blood. \Vaill ye, lnake ye clean: 
" put a \yay the evil of your doings fron1 
" before mine eyes; ceafe to do evil; learn 
" to do "\-vell; fcck judgment, relieve the 
" oppreffed, judge the iàtherle:C", plcad for 
" the "\vido\v k." Perhaps there cannot be 
a better comment upon the llleaning of 
the ceremonial La\v, than ,vhat is con- 
tained in, this paíIàge. 


,!'here was moreover an additional reafon 
for the infiitution of many of the J e\yifll 
ordinances; they appear to have been de- 


k IfaÎah i. I I. 


figncd 
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figned to feparate the peculiar people of ell AP. 
God from tl].e idolatry of their ncighbours. ,r. 
Thus, feveral things, in thelnfel ves inno- 
cent, are forbidden, becau{e they were cu[- 
tOll1ary throughout the rea of the "\vorld. 


" Ye fllall not round the corners of your 
" heads, neither fhalt thou mar the cor- 
H ners of thy beard 1 . Neither íhall a gar- 
" ment mingled of linen and woollen come 
H upon thee ffi . Thou fhalt not [ecth a kid 
" in his mother's milk n." 


Some rites likewife are enjoined, fo very 
oppofite to the fuperítition of the Egyp- 
tians, and ftriking fo completely at the 
root of one fpecies of idolatry; that they 
nluft.have made the ]e\vs appear to them 


) L . . 
eVIt. XIX. 27. 
m Levit. xix. 19. 
n Exod. xxiii. 19. 
H Plutarque nous aprend que les Egiptiens avoient Ie vin 
"en horreur, Ie regardant come Ie fang des impies, qui 
" firent autrefois la guerre aux dieux. C'ea de là que vient 
u l'abomination que les Mages, les Gnofiiques, les Arabes, 
" les Brachmanes, et les Moines de la Chine, ont pour 1a. 
" fruit des vignes; et c'eft pour ditlinguer fan peuple du 
" rcfic tIes nations idolatrcs, que Dieu a introduit lOllS Ie 
.., Vieux Tettament l'ufage du vin, auffi fréquent dans fcs 
" of ran des. ., Diílèrtation Litéraire, &c. par Schlnidt. Ar- 
chæologi:l, yol. i. p. 244-. 


. . 
ImplOUS 


" 
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SECT. impious and odious to the laR degree. 
II. Thus, one principal channel of intcrcourfe 
. bet
vcen difFerent nations was cut oft: a 
COID1TIUnion of religious woríhip. An ox 
was \VOrH1ipped in Egypt under the nal11e 
of Apis; and throughout the greateft part 
of the eafi:, tbat anilnal was held in pecu- 
liar veneration; but among the Jews it 
,vas the mo1t u[ual facrifice. By this 
means, an Egyptian idol was forced to pay 
homage ta the true God, and the futility 
of fuch "\voríhip was :fhc\vn in a í1riking 
manner to the children of Ifrael; for weak 
indeed muíl: be the deity, who is unable to 
fa'çc him[elf from i1aughter. Notwith- 
ílanding fa "vife a precaution, the ..Tcwifh 
nation was addicred to this 1110de of ido- 
latry above all others; probably from their 
early conneétion with the Egyptians. The 
calf, which Aaron fct up for the people to 
v,:or:íhip, [cems to have been merely the 
cufio111ary rcprefentation of Apis; and the 
t\\ 0 calYcs, ",'hich received religious ado- 
r,ltion from the kingdom of Iffael during 
the reign of Jeroboam, "verc mofi: probably 
the ufual Egyptian fynlbols of lfis and Ofi- 
rise In fubfequcnt a 6 cs indeed the prone- 
nefs of the J C"'"S to idolatry was entirely 
[ubdued by their freqÙent fuffcrings and 
long 
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long captivities; and they then became CHAP. 
more zealou:f1y attached than ever to thofe v. 
ordinances, which dre"w" fo indelible a line 
of diftinétion between them and the Gen- 
tiles. This un{ociable humour, as it ap- 
peared to the heathens, and their contenlpt 
for the rabble of Pagan deities, brought 
upon them the hatred of all their neigh- 
bours, and even procured them the appel- 
lation of Atheií1:s. 


Tacitus, in his account of the .T e\vÍíll 
nation, remarkably confirms this lafi: fup... 
pofition. " Mofes," {1.ys he, " in order to 
"make the people firmly adhere to him 
" eyer after, infi:ituted for them new rites 
" totally oppofite to thofe of the re1l: of 
"the "vorld. Whatever we yenerate as 
"facred, they confider profane; and on 
"the other hand they praétife without 
" fcruple, what we deem impious 0." If, 
in the latter part of this [entence-, the Hif- 
torian is [peaking of moral acrions, his af- 
fertion is falfe: but, if he alludes to the 
con
empt with which the Je\vs treated 
idolatry, it is undoubtedly true. Immedi- 
atel y after, he adds, " They facrifice a raIn 


o 'l'acit. Rifl. lib. v. c. 4. 


to 
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SECT. "to í11ew their contempt of Jupiter Ham- 
Il. "mon P; and an ox, which the Egyptiauh 
" worf}lip under the naHle of Apisq.- They 
" u{e the rite of circunlcifion as a badge of 
" diflinétion, which all pro[el ytes to their 
" religion likewife adopt; and the very fÌrft 
H thing taught them is to defpife the Gods f ; n 
that is to fay, the idols, Vi hich they had 
hi therto adored. 


The re[ult then of the ,,,hole invefiiga- 
tion is, that {ince the Mo{aical di.[pen[ation 
poffcífes there four diftinguiílling chara8:er- 
iftics of authenticity and divinity, we are 
bound to conclude, that it is a Revclation 
fron1 heaven, and not an impofition upon 
the credulity of mankind. The preceding 
pages however do not contain the only ar- 
guments, which may be adduced to prove 
the matter in queftion. The cornpletion 
of an immen{e number of prophecies, at 
different periods and in different countries, 
fiamps indelibly the charaéter of divine 
truth on the [acred volume of Scripture. 


P 'Vho was ufually reprefcnted -by the figure, or at 1caft 
\vith the horns of that animal. "' 
q Tacit. Hift. lib. v. c. 4. 
( Ibid. c. v. 


Thi3 
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This branch of theology, however, is in it- CHAP. 
felf fufficiently copious to form a difiinét v. 
fubjed, and has been already moil amply 
difcuffed by various authors S. One part 
of it iliaII be confidered in a fubfequent 
portion of the prefent work; which, while 
it ferves to connett the Law and the Gof- 
pel, nlay be viewed at the fame time in 
the light of an additional attefiation to the . 
authenticity of the Pentateuch. 


· Mede, the, two Newton., Kett, &c. 


VOL. I. 


z 




 



ILLl.TSTRATIONS AND AUTIIORITIES. 


P. 21. (C A nother fort of the Pagan deities, were all the 
U greater parts ()f the vifible mundane fyftem, or corporeal 
CI world.-Befides all thefe, the Pagan3 had ret another fort 
It of Gods. that were nothing but mere accidents, ()r af- 

f fe8:ions of fubflances 1. n 
P. 23. Macrobius informs us, that the more ancient Ro- 
mans aleo were accuftomed to ufe Punic' words. "N ecnon 
U et Punicis Ofcifque verbis ufi funt veteres b. 0, 
P. 30. The various accounts of the deluge, which have 
been preferved in different countries, have frequently occa.. 
fioned the error ()f fuppofing that many floods have taken 
place at different periods. Thus N onnus reckons up three 
deluges c. But this opinion will foon be found untenable, 
if we compare them with each other; for their mutual re.. 
femb1ance is fo great, that it more than fufficicntly efta.. 
blifhes their identity. Tzetzes, with great propriety, atferts 
Noah to be the fame perfon as Dionyfus, and Ofiris- 7w 
N c.1f, öç N ltJE, KCtJ A HìWO'OÇ, XC" Oa-'F" y.a7-.E1Ta, d. He migh t 
have added, Deucalion, Ogyges, and Xifuthrus. 
P. 33. Nearly the fame fignification is attributed to Ma,a.. 
by J amblichus : T')), 
f. 'Zü".J'a. f.x. 1Z7J'".c\'c.1
 f.7r.l'ilO'"
, J!"T" 'r'))' A
- 
e'K'))), :'''10.'''70P, Mal"" e. 


a Cudworth's Intell. Syfi:. p. 2,2.6, 2,2,7. 
b Saturn. lib. ,'j. c. 4- 
C Dionyf. lib. iii. 
C Chil. x. Hift. 335. 
C De Vita Pythag. c. xi. 


Z 2 


P. 35- 
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P. 35. The fame notion of the watery nature of the 
moon is mentioned by Macrobius. ct Lunam vero humidiore 
C( et ve1ut fæmineo fexu, &c f .'
 
P.54. Damafciu.5 does not fpeak of darlmeJs a
 being the 
flIt! principle of the univerfe" according to the Egyptian cof.. 
mogony: but joins to it water andfand. Ka.1' AI'Yvw110VÇ, 
 
P.fJl fJ-,a TCùJl ÒÂCùJ/ "
X21 "XOTO
 (:t'YJI
)OV, -z:a) 
$ 
o tJ
tðg K::t. 
a.,u." 
P.OJl, 
, .HF,Û"O'xoç. ;;, J'E 'ZU
fU
VTEFo
 aVToV A"y.À21'1na.
.,,
, ,}ct,u.,uo. 
xc:u 
:fNF. Cit. in not. ad Phornut. Theor. fea. xvii. The 
Egyptians _ alfo conceived darknefs to be older than light. 
To uJ(01oç 'rou tp
1oç 
'Yfw;Io tzl1FfU'tI'ufov. PLUTo Symp. lib. iv. 
p. fi70. 
P. 58. Philo Judæus, according to Dr. Al1ix, (f main- 
eC tains, that the two cherubims, which v{ere ()ver the ark, 
ec were the fymbols ()f the two eternal powers of Godg." 
Ibid. This form of adjuration is afcribed .by the Chro- 
nicon Pafchale to Hermes Tri1inegiftus. K<<I T<<VT" "P."KfNi 
fE
,u21
) "V
"TO ),i'Y fN .. OVS"
OIl OfK'
Cù CTS e.OV p.
'ì'"^otJ t1'O
o, Efo. 
"O
. IÀffNç EOOO. OfK'
(J tTi tpCùIl'1JV n".go" 
JI EIp$i'ì'
aTo tz11ffNT'1;" 
;'11'"'' 1tOO'P.OJl å.'1f'aIlT" f)"'f'
"TO ß
^"fJ' (þtð
1i
 na1foç, ñ
 ,(þ$E'ì'
CtTo 
'Z%1ffNT'f"'?JI TOJI P.OJlC'ì'f
21 AO'ì'oJl aVTOV h. 'I'he fame work mention9 
a fingular refponfe given by an oracle to Thulis, ()nC of the 
earliefi Kings of Egypt" when inquiring, who that Being 
was, that ruled all things. 
npfNTa. e
oÇ, {.<.É1f7refi" AO'ì'oç, y.
, n
EtJ{.<.c:r, C'V' "'LlTO'S'. 
Tau'" 
i C1'Llf4þv1a. 'fD'a,
T". ""' n$Q
oJl uç i
 IO)Ta. 
Oú "F<<'70
 a'fN
fN' 1. 
P. 59. ')W : NO
.v ',i1 it
\:J 'D;N 
t:...rv '
'7
 ':1., N
n 
: n"L!,I
i1 rm
' C\Ð;
 4))t!" 
"n 'Ð;N 'Jill 1i1I1 'D
N cc R. 
(C Elias fays, Six thoufand years are the duration of the 
I' world. Two thoufand are, like the primeval chaos, with- 


f Saturn. lib. i. c. 17. 
I Allix's Judgment, p. u,
. 
.. Chron. Parch. p. 47. 
j Ibid. p. 46. 


II out 
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tt out form; two thoufand are under the infl nence ()f the 
tt Law; anrl two thoufand are the days of Me{fias k:' 
J). 61. The following account of the Otaheitean belief, 
refpett:ing the divine mode of exiftence, is not a little re- 
luarkable. 
.. The general name for Deity, in aU its ran1ifications, is 
tc Eatooa. Three are held fupreme, fianding in a height of 
tc celefiial dignity, that no others can approach unto: and 
" what is more extraordinary, the names are perfonal appel- 
" lations : 
cc I. Tane te Medooa, tbe Father; 
" 2. Oromattow'Tooa tee te Myde, God in tbe Son; 
" 3. Taroa Mannoo te Hooa, tbe Bi1.d the Spirit I." 
P. 62. nt'.9"')"Fa
-'nJU p..o
oc.
a. Xa.I 'Tt)V a.OpIS-Oil ctL'"c\'a. U T"IÇ 
"FXt:t.'
 m. 
P. 64. Klt1' aÂ]..o)l ð'. ;\0')'0' 'TO
 n Xia
o
 fqJ(t.O'a.
 apX'>1')1oJl fUa.' 
'ZÇ'(t
Tc.lV. Phornut. Theor. fea. viii. Ka.I .o
'>1F'Ç 'T",r;12'1)1 'T2'1
 
?,UfO''' mn.9i1a.I, tz:ë1i
1 'Tot' tJ
aToç, nXEaJlOç, ÓO"lrEg 'YEIIEO'" '%11(.0- 
'1'10'0" 'Ti'Tt'XÎ<<... PL UT. de Plac. Philof. lib. i. p. 875. 
P. 65. Tov Xaot'ç ctE .9t''ì'a.Î1)g i)l xa, ;, 'Y'l. PHORN. Theor. 
felt xvii. 
P. 66. Cc Ante Pæana folennis ea ifD'
oa.Jla.q;Cù
t'JO'I' nempe TO 
" iÂEAEV proferri folet. Cui addebant h, 12'1, vel I
, I
, ut 
" Plutarchus in Thefeo teftatur his verbis: EÀEÀiV Iov Iou 
u a
atp



 oi 1f1]{t.'CIJ
I
o:li
 uw.9aO',. Quid aliud vero fuiffe in 
" initio, 'TO 'AlAi&.! lOtI, vel 'TO E).iAW 11) putemus, quam Hebræ- 
" orum jJ" ';
n hallelu-jah. Qua quidem verborum for- 
ce mula fæpius in hymnis fuis uti folent Hebræi: in prin- 
ce cipio, ut exhortentur; in fine, ut accinant et acc1a- 
" ment n." 
" Non ipfa oracula plus exercebant antiquorum ingenia, 
" quan1 programma illud, TO EI, quod templi (Delphici) fo- 


It Gaulmin. de Vito et Mor. 1\rJofis, lib. iii. c.
. See alfo L
aan. 
de Vita Beata, lib. "ii. feEt. 14.. 
J Mifiion. Voyage to the South. Pacif. Ocean, p. 343. 
m Pluto dc Plac. Philof. lib. i. p. 876. 
II Dickinfon. Delphi Phrenic. cap. vi. 
Z 3 II ribu
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n ribus inCcribebatur-Omniurn, quos fcio, retliffime Am.. 
II monius (apud Plutarchum) TO E I putat eilè all70TlÂ" 701.1 
I( '&EOV 'D1FOo-ft.')I fJ f WCiU J!:t' 'tDfOU(þllJ
"'UU'- V ocayit Deus feipfum 
u :1';'1N Ehejeh; Græce E,p-'; vernacule I am. Quod no- 
U men Dei proprium eft; ejufllue eírentiam diferte figni- 
" ficat j ipfumque a Diis falfis omnium maxime difiinguit 
" ac difcriminat. Quocirca prifci Græciæ fapientes, ut cu- 
If jus honori templum illud dicarant; 'quemque ipfi revera 
If colebant, myfiice innuerent; facrofantlum hoc Dei no- 
" men teJnpli foribus infcripferunt; tamen non totum, fed 
U primam ejus fyllabam tantum-Quamvis fortaßè 70 II 
sc non ab Elf'" fed à ;'1' Jah, poft varias tamen n1utationes, 
" efformatum fit. Hoc autem, percontaberis, ut fieri potuit. 
Cf Equidem, modo fufius enarranti venia concedatur, often- 
U dam. .. 
. If Primo igitur, ii' J ah, quia Græcis &t
g'1TOf "ft.. ft.IIE'1ð'U'ì"Y'1íÎoç 
(( erat afpiratio finalis, in IA vertitur: uncle I-Iefychius JA, 
cc TOil .geoll CnJfI-&tJ1lU ",,$' .E.
Fa'otJ
. IA deinde fit IH: unde 
H Græci olim 70 J''''P.O
'O/l 'ÂEOII 

IOt.'J1 uva., E7ntpr.J"0t.')TE
 IH, IH. 
" Ideoqne templum divino cultui dicatum vocabant .EFCì); 
CI et (acerdotes, 'EfuÇ. Denuo, quia Græconlm a.Àtpa
f1T()JI Ii.. 
Cf teram 1) Simonidis ufque tempora non habuit, at ejus vice 
It Græci, & uti folent, non IH antiquitus, fed IE fcripferunt. 
" Tandem igitur, ut palam fiat quomodo IE in EI tranfmu- 
" tatam fuerit, pauca præmitti debent. Conftat apud eru- 
" ditos non modo Hebræos, Arabes, aliofve Orientales, fcd 
(f et Græcos olim finiftrorfum fcripfiífe. Qui primo a dex- 
H tra finiftram verfus fiylum ducebant; atque ubi ad fini- 
" ftrarn paginæ oran1 deveniífent, inde, quia locus ifte prior 
H fe obtulit dextrorfurn pergebant: iftaque linea confeB:a 
H yerfus finifirarn denuo recurrebant-Græci igitur, Hebræ- 
If orun1 n10re, primam linearn finiíirorfum ducebant, ubi 
., vero ad finem prioris lineæ devenerant, fecundam, quia 
-Ie locus ifie paratior erat, a finifira inchoabant-His jam 
U præmi1fis, facile erit explicatu-, qua olinl ratione IE in EI 
If conyer[um fllerit. Quippe cum Græci fcribere Phæni- 
te cum five I-Iebræorum more confueverint, veftibuJo tern- 
" pH 
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" pli Dc1phici non IE fed 
I finifiram verfu5 ínfcripf.:- 
u runt o.n 


'I'he following remark confirms the fuppofition, that the 
Jerombaal of Sanchoniatho is the Gideon of Scripture. 
" Diodorus, lib. i. prodit, quod l\Iolcs apuù Judæos le- 
u gibus fuis infcrip1crit 'r0) IacJ f7rU<.a.^(;:i,UEIiOV SECiV. Et certe 
" ipfa llominum harmonia indicat, eum, a quo Sanchonia- 
(t thon Ber)'tius reriem rerum et temporum ab origine 
" mundi habuit, Jerombalum, Jerubbaalum feu Gedeone1n 
" fuifiè, l)ræfertim cum, ifio ex commercio Jerubbaalis 1èu 
U Gedeonis cum Eerytiis, cC'à1tigerit poft ejus fàta, ut Iirael- 
,-, itæ conftit1.1erent fibi Baal Berith in Deum. (J ud. viii. 
" 33.) Fuit autem Baal Herith, dea Br.ftlS, cujus n1entio fit 
" in iifdem Sanchoniathonis fragmentis apud Eufebium p." 
P. 68. The foll()wing is faid by ]amblichus to bave been 
the Pythagorean ()ath allufive to the TdraflJ's. 
Otl 
(X. 'rc.v "l
.ETff!' 'YEllE?, 'G1tX
a.
c.J(ra TiTga.'!TL'r, 
n
'ì'a.u .xHna.H (þ:JC1'ErM" i'
(pp..a. ,/ IX&>Ua.llq. 
Cudworth indines to the opinion, that this Tära&- 
iys is rcaliy derived from the l101lläl tdragrÛ1ll11latoll of the 
IIebrew:;. "The late conjeéture of f01ue learned nlen 
" amongfi u
 feems t() be l11uch more probable, that Pytha- 
" gora:; his 1
.traflys was reaIly nothing elfe but the 1'ttra- 
"gralllTnPt011, ()r that proper name of the Supreme God 
., amongft the Hebrews, coníìfting of four letters or confo- 
"nants. 
cither ought it to be wondered at, that Pytha- 
" goras, who, befides his travelling into Egypt, Períia, and 
" Chaldea, and his lojo\lrning at Sidon, is atnrnled by Jofe- 
" phus, Porphyrius J and others, to have cOllvcrfed with the 
u Hebrews alfo, íhould be fo well acquainted with the I-Ie- 
"brew Tttragram1llatou J ÍÌnce it was not unknown to the 
" Hetrurians and Latins, their Jove being ccrtainlr nothing 
II dfer." 


. Dickin. De1phi Phrenic. c. x. 
r Tlibbccho\"ius de Creat. Mundi. c. i. 
q De Vita Pythag. c. xxix. 
r Cudworth's Intell. Syfi. p. J 7 6 . 
74 
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P. 69. The knowledge, which the Greeks poífeífed, of the 
fuperior holinefs of the. feventh day, appears further from 
this citation. 
A'1Z'o,,1EU
Ç (fcil. CÞOI
Oç) 'tOJl Oq;I-" TOV nv$1A7J1a, "'ì'
a
tETo nv.9",oJl 
"''ì'c.1V'' ,,
.9-' fb
o
"IJ
 "IJ/J.Epav S. 
The following fragment of Linus, cited by !vIr. Bryant t.. 
is al[o highly deferving of attention. 
.E
ð'o
1) UJI "'ì'a.9olç, )tal Êb
o{.<.1) .en 'ì'EVE$Â". 
.E
J'ofA-')') EJlllZTpw1olcrl, "a.1 Èbð'OfJ-" in TEÂU"i. 
&Ebð'op..a.T?, J'" 01 TETEÂiCTfA-EVa. IlZTa.VTet. 'TETV"Tai. 

Ew1", J'.e 'lilaVTa. 'TETVXTai Ell ()Vpafo/ as-EgoEVTI. 
Ptolemy Hepheftion affigns the following very fingular 
reafon for the perfeclion ()f the number Jcvelz. eEOJ'Cù(OÇ Ò 

a.fJ-o$pa
 TOV Ala lp,),)CTI 'ì'EI1v1)$Ev1a, E'1Z'I i'1Z'1ct. 
P.EFCt.Ç ""a1"W'ct.vs-olt 
)'fÂct.O'ct.I, "ct.1 ð-Ict. TOVTO TE^UO' nO
ICT.9')') Ò Ébð'O
OÇ apI.9p..oç U. 
According to Plato in Macrobius, the foul of the world 
\Vas generated from the number feven. c, Hie numeru
 
c, f'1Z'Taç nunc vocatur antiquato ufu primæ literæ, apud 
c, veteres enim feptas vocitabatur, quod Græco nomine 
(C teftabatur venerationem debitam numero. Nam primo 
cc omnium hoc numero anima mundana generata eft, 1Ïeut 
U Timæus Platonis edocuit x." 
P. 81. The tradition refpeaing Hercules,. the ferpent, 
and the apples of the Hefperides, is. ftated in a very remark.. 
able manner by Eratofthenes. Speaking of the eonftellation 
of the ferpent, he fays, "This is the' fame as that, which 
6C guarded the golden apples, and was {lain by Hercules. 
'Ie For, according to Pherecydes, when all the Gods offered 
't prefents to Juno upon her nuptials with Jupiter, the 
c, Earth alfo brought golden apples. Juno, admiring their 
" beauty, commanded them to be planted in the garden of 


· Schol. Pind. in Proleg. ad Pyth. 
t Anal. vol. i. p. 3 8 %. 
U Nov. Hift. lib. vii. See alfo Cæliu
 Rhodig. Lea. Ant. lib. xxii. 
e. 1-2.. 
s Macrob. in Saron. Stipe lib. i. c. 6. 
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, the Gods; and finding that they were continually plucked 
cc by the daughters of Atlas, 111e appointed a vaft ferpent to 

, b uard them. Hercules overcame and f1e'w the nlonf1:er. 
U In this confiellation accordingly the ferpent is depifud 
H rearing aloft its head, while Hercules, placed above it with 
"one knee bent, tramples with his foot upon its bead, and 
cc brandiíhes his club in his right-hand Y:' 
l:'he folJowing coincidence I do not recollett to have (een 
any where obferved: Apollo, Chreeilina, and IIercules, are 
all per(onitications of the Sun, and the latter of thefe deities 
is repreíènted as clad in the {kin of a lion. The fecond per- 
fon of the l'rinity is ufually defignated by the name ()f the 
Light, or the Sun; and in the myfi:erious hierogl}"phic of 
the cherubitn is fymbolized by the figure ()f a lion, the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah. Philof1:ratus applies to Hercules the 
title of tbe Saviour of men, O'''''T'if'O
 7'0" aJl9
C&J'1l'("
 oz. 
P. 90. 'c Erat olim in facrificiis Gothorum numeri nove.. 
" narii obfervatio adm()dum accepta-et quamvis diis fuis 
" fummum cultum hebdomodatim, et quotidie exhiberent; 
u tamen omni nono menfe folenniorem venerationem ipfis 
" impendentes, novem dies facrificiis rite, ac religiofe abfol- 
<, vend is tribuerunt : fingulifque diebus novem animantium 
'" genera immolabant: quibus etiam humanJ.s hoftias ad.. 
" jungebant a ." 
P.93. Jamblichus fpeaks in the following terms of tbe 
lapfe ()f the human foul, by 'which it was deprived of its 
original communion with God. AEoyfAJ 'r0U/t/" 
ç Ó 9&4;70'1 JI(J
- 
.
U()
 aIlge(c)woç, 
JlÞ)
uoÇ' To/ øropoO'$u 7'f1 $E
 "rC&J1I .
hC&JlI, i7ruC')J]..'&n, 
6TEtif' 
t/X:' T, 'li1EF' TO t:t1l9plA.''1I'IÞOII 
op
)J; u
oç' CTV1I)Jf!-,oO"f'EJI?,' x,,
 

a 'T
70 f1I '1'0/ "r'2ç t:t1lCli'X'2Ç "a' "fJ-rx.pp.u'r)ç EYUE70 
E::r
'f b. 
P. 9
. " Prometheus Iapeti filius primus homines oE
't.' lufo 

'finxit. Poftea. VuIcanus Jovis juífu ex luto n1ulieris effi- 


, Erat. Cataft. {ea. iii. and iv. See alfo Hn;ini Poet. Aftroll. 
p. 3 61 , 3 6 9. 
Z Vita Apoll. Tyan. lib. viii. c.9. 
.. Olai Ma
ni Hift. lib. iii. c. 7. 
, De Myft. fea. vi. c. s. 
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"giem fecit: cui Minerva animam dedit, cæterÏque Dii 
H alius aliud donum dederunt; ob idque Pandoram nomi- 
"narunt. Ea data in conjugium Epinletheo fratri: inde 
" nata eft Pyrrha, quæ mertalis dicitur prim.a creata (;.n " Pro- 
U metheum aiunt hominen1 t:t' luto finxiífe, quem quidem 
U inanimatum atque infeníibilem fecerat. Cujus opus lVIi- 
" nerva n1Ïrata, fpopondit ei, ut fi quid veIlet de cæleftibus 
cc donis
 ad tuum opus adjuvandum inquireret-Nos Pro- 
ce metheunl, quafi 'lD'pO"O
CO .9-EOtl: quod nos Latine Dei præ- 
(( videntiam ùicimus : ex hac prævidentia, et lVline.rva, qu.afi 
" cælcfii fapientia, hominenl faè.tum. Divinum vera ig- 
U nem, quem voluerunt, animam U10ntirant di
initus in- 
rc ÍÌ)iratam, quæ apud Paganos dicitur de cælis traB:a d. n 
P.95. Juí1:in l\lartyr ob1erves, how fr<:quently the ter- 
pent was introduced by the ancient idolaters, as a divine 
jj'mbol. nap" 'W"UT
 'fCt;II JlO[-t"OP.EVfð!l 'lD'a.p' úfJ-'v eEo/, o
,
 Utlp.- 
'(JAO' p..E"It:t. xa.J fI
!J''''F'l)r "11"')IpX(þETCI..
 e. Orpheus appears alCo 
to have been infeéted with the fame fuperfiition. Aiunt 
Orphici T7JJI 7g'T'Y,JI "PX7JJI fJ-:J
 7CtÇ ð'tlO ynJl.".9 7J PQ.J, J-fCtJtorICt :E Ena.J 
-!XWI E7n TlAJlI c.Jf-WII 'W'1EfCt, ""'pOCTc.J'lZ"OJl 
i .9éOtl, J!Eq;t:..,..Ct) 'l'CttJfOCJ y.<<
 
Î\ëO
TO) r. 
P. 9 6 . Philofiratus a{ferts, that trees difiil1ing honey, as 
well as ferpent$, are facred to Bacchus. ]ð'oCl '''T1oç Ép'1rU, XXI. 
Clq;nc o
9()" Y-Ctl 
!JE:TO', :uð'pet., o,p-Ct" fJ-E^
 
Ct
O"TIX-fl'1l'OI!; f ,tv ;,.:; 
)!a, "^a.^"ÇHOU, OÍJTW
 EnoJl at..7'Ct'
 'l'a. aO'.9[-tCi. 
. It is worthy 
of obfervation, that this Auth01. particularly mentions erefl 
ferpents as facred to Bacchus: and this attitude aduaHy 
appears to have been originally' that of the ferpent, from 
the fcriptural curfe, upon thy hdty flalt thou go. 
P. 9 8 . A belief indeed in the exifience of certain evil d6" 
mon" inin1Ícal to man, and hoftile to Goù, appears from 


C Hygini Fab. I.p.. 
c1 Fulgen. Mythol. lib. ii. c. 9. 
e Apol. ii. p. 55. See alfo ...Elian. de Anim. lib. x. c. 3 I. and lib. 
xvii. c. 5. 
f Damafcius 'ØTEft tLexðJ
 cit. in not. ad PhoIn. Theor. feéì. xxv. 
I Icon. lib. i. c. 18. 
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Porphyry to have been fan1Ïliar to the Gentile world. E, 
crz/{h,uelf'q- p.!, 
II Ta. T(;), aÎ'a,
r.;" (fci1. 
::t6f1-")CtJ)I) w
 )!:;u Ta, crCtJf'a1a. 
7:Ù1I (þCtU'(jfJ-EliWIi. TW' 
= xCtX07rou.JII, Ctcrtlf'/l.ETgCt. 0; 1iÚ\EOII To/ ':lTa.9r,- 
7U!; :lE[.J.OliTEC; TOil 'li]fF
,UI)Ii TO'1Z"OÞ, Otl
EII Ó, T6 TWII )taxwlI Otl" E'ìr&X U - 

ot!cr, 
fr::-"' B,Ct,ot "lap 
À(JJC; xa, ÍJm3i-.op EXI)IITf
 ",.9:ì;', Ef'EP"'/l.EIIOII TE 
'T')'J
 "'}TO Tla xfwr7(jllo
 (þr:cr&;tr,c; W
a,'f'r;.II'ac:, Citpo
gac; xx, a&q;H
'oL'
' 
0'011 EIIE

CtÇ, 
r; TO 'WoÀtI 'VJ'o
t;u;]a. EfJ-7rÎWCiUC;' 1fJ;')'J P.EII ^allSa.liWI 'lZ'U- 

(JJ[.J.EIIO', '%i;T'I) 
e ß'a
op..U'o'. Ta,!JTa. ð'e xa,. Ta. Ó[.J.O'X 'f;;Q'ë-cr&, fJ-iTa- 
S"?'0'a.
 
f-'a.
 .$Û.0J/1E<; a'1rO T'I)<j of.9'1)C; euo'a.; 7WI! SE:ùIl, xa, E(þ' iXVTl:J' 
E7rlfFE
a"-n,,cra. Î'a,g "Y..o^"c-
a, xa., 'VJ'^l:JTC&l1l EÀ'lnç x::t
 ð'o
fJç, 
IC(, 
'TQUTr.J', xa. [.J."^'f''' ;, "'il"iir.. To "lag 
fV
O, 7111o'r; O"tUQÞ. ß'3- 
1-.o;-7a" Î'a,p ElliX' $'0' xa. ;, 'VJ'pOEf'c.JCT" alJTc.:1I i1t1l1afJ-.ç, 
(jXilll $EClÇ ..lia. 
Q [.J.f,.)O<; h. The p()wer of thefe evil fpirits he afterwards 
declares to be reftrained by the arm of the Almighty-oú
 
xaÎa7rctuu ó SEor;, ó EXWII 
 xuga i. Plutarch alfo mentions 
forne impure fpirits, who, according to EmpeJoc1es, had 
been baniíhe<.1 by the Gods from heaven. n^CtçollTa.. xa$a,7(Ep 
,t $n
À,,1al xa' OVFal107re1E1ç E:<UIIO' Teu E[.J.'lrëðoY.ÀEOU
 
CtI[.J.oVEr;, 

 
 \ 
A'':;]Eg'O
 fJ-U "yap t7(þE fÄEIfO
 'VJ'OllTO;-OE olC&lXU. 
nOllÎo
 
E X$OllOÇ wð'a
 a,rE'lr1ticrf. yala 't' f
 U:J'Yaç 
"HE^Il:J a,xCtp.""10c;, ó;- a,Sfpoç EP.
Ct"-E ð'llfa.<; k. 
Themiftius fpeaks, on the authority of what he calIs an 
ancient Philofophy, not only of evil demons, but aHò of 
good fpirits, who formerly were accu11:omed to converfe with 
men in a human form. AM' 10'Y..E xa" Ô 'Zr""-"'OÇ }..o'Yoç a.>,,,,,9'1)' 
lilia' ^.all, xa,. T)1
 C(PXa,a.ç (þ'ÀOCTO(þ.a,Ç, ';ç aFC(, xa.7a. X
Olll:JÇ TUCZ, 

('C7fJ-E/lOtl
, 'f;;OÎE P.EII a,x
fa,Îo' xa" $ua.
 :UIIC(P.UÇ 17(' a,'Ya..9o/ ":'(M
 all- 
.9
w'1Z"Cùr 11J-
a1EUOtlCT' T)1J1 
"'" I" TOti ouga./lov xaÎ'OtiCia., (Otl" "'i!g
 i",. 
O'"
UO" xa,'fj' "Hcr,oð'oll, a'}..)..a. CTCùf'a1et. a
cpuC1a.lAua' 1Daect7r"-"C"'a, 
'f0" 
fI,ßfpO'Ç, xa' Ø'Oll .J:.n,
uCTa' 
T1"" T"Ç (þtl"'fWÇ, imull T"'Ç 'Ø1goç 
;;1.1."' JlG'lflAi/l,ar;) 'fl101E 
'ffJ-';l'^",x10J, xt:u etMOKOÎO', xa. "CúItVTW TItO
 
lea, ffUgtlWII $pëp.f-'a7cx, xa. 'Yf/lII"'
"Î" f?T, "'t:
?" xa
 "Yo
1u
, )ta, 


h Eufeb. Præp. Evang. lib. iv. c. 1:. 
i Ibid. c. 23. See alfo Jamblichus de Myfter. fea. iii. c. 3 I. and 
feEt iv. c. J 3. 
1c Pluto de viti ærc alieno, p. 830. 
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4'11'Ct.1?, 
u
ct
CI)' t:t
9

7rlAJ
, $
'J?JI
II !F
nEç, Kctl f"f.f(1(.i'J1.tJVJ OJ[-tta'ì'''S 
"XOgE5
, d<<Y.gtlCT5 "ØI2.UO
EIIOI, Ct.IIT5 CTE5CTP.
II, ",,11 ÀOIP.

' ,,;J' l7rlÛ,tI.. 
t1'E
>> i71'uc.cl'71'l&u T7J1I 'ì"2" TET"'ì'/-,UOI J ÓW7JIIIX" Ct.JI itl97J1I
1eu I. The 
Chaldean oracles exhort the priefts to guard againft the in.. 
terruption of the facrifices by evil demons. "Monent Chal- 
" daica oracula, ut theurgi diligenter fe muniant facris riti- 
" bus con
ra hos in1puros dæmonas; nec tutos nos eife poiTe þ 
u Eeu JJ.'I1 T
IÇ (t7r0 7
" TE^ET
II (þFCt,
S
P.
1I 
UII!:t/-,ECTlJ ut ait Pro- 
(c clus m." A íimilar notion appears to prevail anlong the 
Hindoos. "0 king, while we are Leginning ()ur evening 
f( facrifice, the figures of blood-thirfiy demons, em browned 
cc by clouds colletted at the departure of day, glide over the 
n facred hearth, and fpread confiernition around n:' 
P. 110. Though I have introduced this prophecy of Zo.. 
roafter upon the authority of Dr. Hyde, I win by no means 
take upon me to pronounce it authentic. I an1 perfe81y 
aware, that it is liable to the objet1:ion fo judiciou{]y brought 
by Op(opeus againft the Sibylline oracles, nQne of which I 
.-bave ventured to cite in the coutfe ()f the prefent difqui.. 
tition. "Efaias indefinite prædixit, Ecce cvi1go pariet pucrzmz: 

, at Sibylla nominatim, EcCß cvirgo 1!Jaria pariet putrlim Jt:- 
(C fil11l in Bethlehem. Quaú vero prophetæ minus inftinB:u 
Cf divino agitati futura prædixerint quam SibyIIæ : aut quafi 
It nonlen Jefu ante angeli in Evangelio annunciationem, et 
(t Sibyllis publicatum fuerit. Chrifti baptifmun1 in Jordane 
'
 null us prophetarum prædixit: at Sibylla et baptifmum 

, ilIum, et Spiritus Sanéti apparitionem in columbæ fpede, 
" multo ante, fi credere fas eft, præfignificavit. Si ita eft, 
Cf cur non plus Sibyllis quam prophetis tribuimus o?" It 
may not however be improper to add, that Onuphrius, after 
citing fonle remarkable acroftic verfes of the Erythrean Si. 


I Themift. Orate vii. p. 90. See alfo Laaan. de Oligo Error. Jib. Ïi. 
rea. 14, 15. 
m Note to Jamblic. de Myfi. fea. jij. c. 31. 
ft Sacontala, aa. iii. 
· Præf. ad Sibyl. Orac. 
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byl, the firft 1etters of \vhich confiitute IHZOY}.:. XPI!T01:. 
eEO'r. '"tIOL. 1:f2THP. LT A YPot, makes the follo...ving re- 
marks. (t Hæc autem funt carmina quæ SihylJa Erythræa 

(de Chrifio cecinit. MeIti vet"o fuerunt, qui quamquam 
f( omnia de SibylIa Erythtæa tradita vera ciTe credant, hos 
It tamen verfus propter rei darifumum argumentum Con- 
er fiétos etTe fufpicati funt ab aliquo religion is Chrifiianæ 
Ie viro, poeticefque .on ignaro. Quod nulla Tatione fieri 

c potuiiTe, vel ex hoc maxime liquet, quod diu ante Chrifli 

c natalem edita fuiífe comperiuntur. Conftat enim M. Tul- 

c lium verfus has legiífe, commentariifque fuis infeniìífe. 
U' Quos Eufebius Cæfarienfis fe vidiífe profitetur. Hane 
cc opinionem confirm at : Sibyllas multa per verfuum initia 
'" fignificare confueviífe, ut feeundo de divinatione Joeet Ci- 

I cero, qui de Sibyllis loquens, fie fcribit: Þlon e.ffe autem 
(, illud carmen furentis, cum poeta dee/arat: efl cnim magis 
Ie artis et diligentiæ quam concitationis motus: tum rvero ea 'lll
 
(C aJ!f!J)"'X' Ç dicitur, quttm deinceps ex prim is vcr/us littris aliqllill 

, connelfitur, ut in quibuJdam Ennianis, qUd! Ennius fecit: iÌl 
n certe magis ijl attenti animi quam furentis: atque in Si
l- 
#e linis ,ex primo rverfie czifufque fententiæ primis litteris illilts fen- 
.c ttlltiæ carmen om7Zl1 pr ætexitur. Hoc fcriptoris eß non fllrentis 
 
.f .adbibentis diligelltiam, non infa1lÎ. Ita Cicero P ." 
P. 117. The fuppofition, that this facrifice has an im... 
mediate reference to the hiftory of Cain and Abe1, is ftrongly 
confirmed by the following very intei..eíling Hindoa tradi- 
tion, which appears at the fame time to allude to the pecu- 
liar manner in which Eve was created. It( According to the 
" Puranas, Swayambhuva, or Adima, lived in the north- 
,
 weft parts of India, about Caíhmir. There Brahma af- 
,e fumed a mortal {hape; and one half of his body fpring- 
fIt ing out, without his experiencing any diminution what:' 
Ie foever, he framed out of it Satarupa. She was fo beau- 
II tiful, that he fell in love with her. As he confidered her 

f as his daughter, being fprung from his body, he waa 


þ Onupb. lib. de Sibyl. p. 30. 
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t:, aíhamed. During this conflié1: between íhanle and love-' 
It he remained nlotiolllefs with his eres fixed on her-Hav... 
e( ing recovered his intdleéts, the other half of his body 
C( fprang fron1 him, and becalne Swayan1bhuva, or Adima 
H -Cardamefwara is the deítruétive power united to a form 
ce of clay: 11wara attempted to kill his brother Brahma, 
"who, being Ìlumortal, was only nlaimed: but Ifwara, 
H finùing him afterwards in a mortal f11ape in the charaaer 
" of Dadha, kil1ed him, as he was performing a facrifice-. 
cr Cardamefwara is the
 obvioui1y the Cain of Scripture q ." 
Dacíh3. is further {aid to have reviled his antagonift j "wi1h
 
., ing he might remain always a vagabond on the face ()f 
II the earth I ... 
P. I I 8. The fol1owing fingu1ar tradition may poffibly 
have forne reference to the tran{]ation of Enoch. "The Kal- 
f( mucks, among other idols, woríhip in a peculiar manner 
':c one, which they can Xacamuni. ï'hey fay, that 4000 
C:
 years ago, he ,vas only a fovereign prince in Inùia; but, 
cc on account of his unparalleled fan8.ity, God had taken 
" him up to heaven alive I:' 
P. 119. It is faid, that the life of nlan began to be fhort- 
ened in the days of Japetus. ExaEUyagreeable to this opi- 
nion is the Scriptural narrative. Immediately after the de- 
luge, and confequently at the precife era when Japhet flou- 
ri{hed, the longevity ()f the human race was firft curtailed; 
and henceforward experienced a gradual diminution, till the 
prefent age of nlan became the average ftandard. 
P. J 37. In a fimilar manner, the prieftefs of the Argive 
Juno was accu1tomed to abftain from eating the mLilIet. 
EJI ð'E Af'7l'1u 'TOV
 :(FU
 'TOV noO'u
",.,o
 OV
U UlÛ"O
 'TO trJCtFct 'flTltV 
F.uJ:,oJi1ctç, "ç'Y^"" 
i 'T8, Ei\wO"m 
t))"
 O"Ebo
E"OI)
, 5S-i, Ka:
 'Tt't; 
"HýCt
 fJI Ap'Yu 'T1)Ji IEpmn a.7TExo
n)j/i E7r5 "'po, 'roV 
wu t. 


q Wilford on Mount Ca.ucafus, AGat. Ref. vol. vi. 
r Ibid. 
. Yon Strahlenbcrgfs Siberia, p. 409. 
r Pluto de Soler. Anim. p. 9 8 3- 
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P. 137. Artemidorus makes Aftarte, the Scriptural Aih- 
t:lroth, to be the fame as D
rc.:to ()f Atargatis. IX.9u
 
Ð,:07E
 E!7.9,O'U'" 'ú7^r.JI 'E:JpCùJl 7UiCùr, TWII 'T'I')JI Af'apT'ì7V (7E
Ol.A.UCùt u. 
.A.nd Glycas fuppofes that {be is the fame deity as Venus x . 
P. 152. "\Vith 1\leífrs. \Vallerius, De Luc, anrl 'Vhite- 
U hurfl:, it appears to me, that the axis and poles of the 
U earth muft have been, befof
 the deluge, perpendicu1ar to 
U the equator. It is not only the mofi natural, but, in 

c cafe the centre of gravity was placed in the centre of the 
fl earth, feems alfo the neceßàry pofition. Afironomers have 
cc not been able to difcern the fmalleft inclination in the 
41 axis of any other planet; if there is any, it is at leaft fo 
U fmalI, as to have efcaped their obfervations. The great 
" inclination of ours is incontefiably the foufce of inceífant 

, conflias in the atmofphere, and of many confequent dif- 
el orùers on the furface of the earth. When the centre of 
fl& gravity was in the centre of this globe., and its axis per.. 
U pendtcular, the attrattion of the fun, being equal on all 
" its parts, would keep its courfe fieady, and without devi.. 
H ation, in the track of the equator. It would .perform the 
(e 1åme journey of one degree exaéHy in the fame given 
Ie time of 24 precife hours, and its whole revolution in 360 
(C days. The moon in like manner, equallyattraé1ed by the 
"earth, \voulù perforn1 its rotation round it in 30 days 
"without fr.lB:ion. Hence the mofi ancient computatioa 
cc of years of 360 days, and of Inonths of 30 days, though 
Ie totally inapplicable to the prefent n10nth8, or to rears ci- 
te ther folar or lunifolar. It is no fmall prefumption of the 
II' o
ce exifience of fuch a year, preferved by ignorance of 
u the re3.1ity anù reverence for antiquity, till fuch times as 
" the error was perceived to be too gr()fs, and was by dt:- 
t. grees more or lefs accurately reaified by fucceeding gene- 
n rations. The few, who furvived the change, and their 
IC immediate progeny, confounded to find their ancient di- 
u viúon and duration of the year inadequate, tried, as W
 


u Onirocrit. lib. i. c. 9. 
x Annal. p. 18 4. 
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., find in hiftory, a variety of expedients to conciliate their 
IC traùitional computation with reality; and the firft fome.. 
II what 1Ílcceisful attempt was the addition of five interca.. 
"Iary days at the expiration of the old year. Precifion 
Ie was certainly become extremely difficult, and has not been 
cc afcertained above two centuries_ When the centre of gra- 
Ce vity was changed, the motion of the earth, and of its at.. 
If t,:,ndc:.nt p!anet, became tremulous and irregular, and no 
" longer kept exaé1:iy pace with time. The nutation of its 
U axis became at lean IU()re confidcrab!e, al1d its rotatÏ-on 
Ie round it 1ome\vhat variable; the poles were diverged, 
cc and, in confef!uence, the track of its orbit becan1e equally 
" obliqu
 to the equator. So long as the poles of the earth 
Ie \vere pcrp
nùicular to the equator t anù that its courfe va- 

c ried not from that tine, the days and nights Wl.re equal 
C throughout the year; perpetual {pring reigned all over 
" the globe, and its temperature was every where moderate. 
Cf After the change J God fjnds it neceiTary to forewarn Noah, 
" that he mnft expeEt fuccefiìve changes of ièafons, and vi- 
u cìilitudes of heat and cold, filch as he had neycr yet expe.. 
" rienced Y." 
"LVIr. Howard conceives, that this change took place, in 
confequence of the uncqual finking of the antediluvian ('on- 
tinents. "In the ,"vhole northern hen1ifphere, by n1uch the 
"greateft portion of the circumfercnce is land; in the 
e' fouthern, a ftill greater proportion is fea. In this the 
" narrowing continents, and even all their confiderable ad.. 
fC joining ií1ands, with the exception of a flip of South Arne.. 
U rica, which reaches to lat. 56, finiíh about lat. 38 fouth, 
., to which are extended the foulhern points of Africa and 
" New Holland. All former lands have funk to give place 
" to a very íhaUow fea. From this more perfeé1 con1åli.. 
41 dation of the earth towards this fouthern pole, 
he centre 
(C ()f gravity of the globe became changed, anù removed a 

( good deal nearer to it. From that moment the axis ()f 


" 
., Howard's Script. Hili. p. 5z4. 
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ec the globe, formerly exactly perpendicular to the equator, 

c became diverged; from thence the rotation of the earth 
" round the fun became tremulous, and its courfe was al- 
ee tered from the exaét track of the equator, and becan1e in 
"like proportion oblique within the precint1 ()f the 20- 
" <.liac z :. 



'he inquifitive reader will find Inuch very valuable Íll- 
form3.tion in this work of 1\lr. I-Ioward. 
P. 155. 1\1r. Bryant maintains., that Ofiris '\V33 inc10fed 
in his ark, not only on the Je'valt"
l!tb day of the Inonth, but 
even on thffi':"{.'clZteinth day of tbe fecol,zd month. "I ca
not 
" conclude.," fays he, " withcrut introducing again that me- 
" morable railage in Plutarch concerning O{ìris going into 
" his ark. He 1àys, that it was to avoid the fury of Ty- 
" IJhon; and that it happ:::ned on the feventeenth day of 
cc the month Athyr, when the fun was in Scorpiu. No\v 
(( it is to be obferveJ, th
t there \vere two fdhvals, at op- 
" poíìte parts of the year, eftablií11ed by the Egyptians on 
c, account of Oíiris being thus inclofeJ: one in the month 
c, Phamenúth, which they termed E
':a(7"J O.:np
&
 u; 'nit' 

- 
"'
'ljIl'1jJl, thc entrance .of OJÙ'is into tbe 7JWJ7Z: the otl1?r., of 
" which I aln here fpeaking, was on the fame account, but 
" in autunUl. This WJ:; the ceren1ony, 7; ^
'YQ{
EJlI) 't{.(.9-é

;.; 
" EI) Tr,v O"Of('II OcngJð'o;.J the: illclojÙzg and fL1)lt-'7'illg c:.f o.)ris hI. 

, bis tOillb or ark., in melnory of hi
 having been in hi
 life- 
" time thus concealed: which ark they termed YEÎ',;"v
;J and 
'c other nations J.1I;'!ùa, the Inoon. Plutarch d
fcrjbes the 
(( fcafon very preci1èly, when Ofiris was 1uppo1ëd to have 
(( been thus confined. It was in the n10nth Athyr, upon 
H the fc\'cnteenth day of that month; when the Etefian 
H '\vinùs were paf1èù; \vhen the overflowing of the Kilc. h:ld 
C( ceafed, and the country became dry: at the time of year 
"when the nights grow long, and the days are upon the 
" decliI:1e, darl;:nefs now increafing. It was in íhort Up[J7Z 
" the je'l'Cll"'Cllth da)' of the tCCO:1Ù Inollth after the autum- 
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z Howard's Script. Iiif1:. p. 5
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(( nal equinox, when the filn paífes through Scorpio: this, . 
(( if I mifia1{e not, was the precife month, and day of the 
cc month, on which r\oah entered the ark, anò the floods 
., canle. III the fi.'l' blllldrtdtb )'ear of J\?oab's lift, IN THE Sf'- 
ct' COKD :\10NTH, THE SEVr:NTEEl'TH DAY OF THE 
10:KTH, 
" tbE' fùme day were all tbe flu11tai7ls of tbe grfat dcr; brok
11 
" Up-Ill tbi! ft'!fla1llc day cntered ]'/oab-Í7zto tbe ark a:' 
P. 162. .Even the inhabitants of Otaheite appear to ha\"e 
prcferved fome ob(cure rem
mbrance of the deluge, the pa- 
triarch N oa.h, and his three ions. 
H rrhey have a tradition, that once in their anger the 
c, great gods broke the whole world into pieces; anù that 
"all the if1ands around thc;n ate hut little parts of ,vhat 
rc was once the great land, of which thcir own if1and is the 
H eminent part b. n 
]'hey fþea}{ likewife of a 111 an. born of thi fond cf the fi:ll, 
\vho 11larried his daughter. "The daughter bore him fhree 
" Jons, and tbræ daughtcrs.- The father and n10ther dying, 
" the brothers [aid, Let us take our fifiers to wife, and be- 
t( come many. So lllen began to nlultiply upon the earth c:' 
P. 1 i I. Since an egg was the confiant í}rITlbo1 of the 
\Vorlll among the ancients, this fuppofitiml Inay perhaps 
derive fome fupport frOlll the following patlàge in Hyginus. 
" In Euphraten1 de cerIa ovun1 mira magnitudine cecidiíIt. 
., dici
ur, quod piíèes ad ripam evolverl1nt: filper quod co- 
er 111mbæ confederunt, - et excalfactum excluíìt1è Venerem, 
H quæ poftea de.a Syria eft appellata d." 
'l'he 1
une Author alfo [peaks of the att3ck made by Ty- 
pr'lon or the Ocean upon Venus. "Diogenetes Erythræus 
H ait, quodam tempore Venerem cum Cupidine filio in 8y- 
&C rialn ad flumen Euphratctn venifiè, et eodcn1 loco rcpente 
" TYI,hona giganta apparuiilè. \T e.nert;m auten1 cum filio 


.1 Anal. \01 ii. p. 33 6 . , 
b 
liffion. Yo}age to the South. Pdcif. Oce
m, p. 344-. 
\. Ibid. 
ct 1 Iygini fa\). IQ;. 
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cr in ílumen fe projecitfe, et ibi figuram pifcium forma mu.. 

( ta1T
: quo faB:o periculo elTe liberatos e. n 
l\Iacrobius atugns to ,r en us the epithet of tbe AThte, 
and exprefsly afferts, that Üle i8 the upper helnifjJhere of 
the earth- H Aifyriorum, apuù quos Veneris Architlùis- 
H maxima olim vcneratio viguit, quam nunc Phæniccs te- 
H nent: naU1 phyfici terræ fuperius hemifphærium, cujus 
(I partelll incolimus, Veneris appellatione colucrunt r:' I \viII 
not ho\vcver diífemble, that Scaliger fuppofes, that DircitidÙ' 
ought to be fubfiituteJ for .flrcbitidis?'. 
P. Iï3. " Janus vera in ùeonU11 nUmerU111 acceptus eft: 
u cui omnis rei lllitiu1Jl et jÌ1u:m tribueballl. I-lic auten1 taliter 
H figllrab:ltur-lll jìllijlra babehat baculum, quo faXU17l percu- 
" !t:r';:1 et f.:k.: ilia aquam producere q;idebatur." Albrici Philof. 
d
 Deor. Imag. c. xiv. l\Iacrobius mentions, that one of the 
titles of this deity \vas JZlllonius i1:n\ tbe dm;e h. 
IJlutarch fÌ>caks of an ancient medal of Janus, \vhich had 
the heaù or the ftcrn of a ü1Ïp on the reverie, but he was 
unable t\) aHign any very 1àtisfaB:ory reafon for it. 
f
 75 
1"0 ",,"XÂ':Ur.1I 1I0,lI.fa-P.ct j 'lù
 fl-H uXn letllO:l 
7;"fO"
7rO)l Uy.Olla, 
'J 
e 
1f:;',O"JU v;gr;fI-,etll ?7 'LJg
fct)l E'Yi!êXP'fctYfl-EII"li 1i i; 
\T arro Inentions, that the temple of Janus was built clofe 
to certain warm 1ì1rings. (; Lautolæ a Javanùo, quod ibi ad 
U Janum gemiuun1 aquæ caliJæ fuerunt k. n 
P. 17 6 . In allufion perhaps to there waters of hatred, the 
Egyptians Blade a tiih the fymbol of that paHìon. To P-'UUIf 
fX$L"i 'Yf(X,q:Jj
uJ. Plutarch mcntions a fingular notion of the 
ancient Hellenes anù Syrians; that there was a kind of afìÌ- 
nity bctwecn men anù fillies. This idea was carried to a 
yet gn:ater-Iength by ..A.naximander, \vho n1aintained, that 


e IIygini Poet. Afiron. lib. ii. 3 0 
f Satur. lib. i. C. ZI. 
g ConjeB:. in Van. p. 2.5. 
h Saturn. lib. i. c. 9. 
i Quæft. Rom. p. =74. 
k Varr. de Lint;. Lat. lib. i\'. 
1 Plut. de hid. et Ofir. p. 3 6 3. 
A'lJr 
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Inen \vere once in the Lîme predicament that tilhes are; 
but, acquiring afterwards a fufficient degree of power to ex- 
.tricate themfelves, they reached dry land. 0; 
i, et(þ' "EÂ- 
Â)íIlO
 'rH '1<iC(,Âal
, )Ca.I I(i]U7 p OYHWf UOO"Eið'((;III SuovO""" ex 'Tr.i Ítyga; 
'0011 aJi
F"J7roli oUO .a.ç (þvllal ðo
aJi1e
, ;;,. Xct, 
U
O,. 
'O Xa.I O"E
ú;'"' 
'TOil IXSVII, wç Òp,ÞYEJi"l) xal O"v;Jfoq;úll) E.,..IW!enfoli A;.,a
'p..allð'fov (þ,')..r;- 
"otp
aeç. Ov ya.p Ell '1'OlÇ aUT&Iç ii!ëHO; I>J!JV; Y..a, allS.gCù7T
';, aÀÀ" 
Ell ,xfJr;an EY'Ya:e:í.9-cu TO wpCù'ro1' Ct1's.rrù7l'l:3
 a.7:0q'a'
eTa.', )!'xI 'Tfa.- 
. 
 Co c.. 0 
 
tp=vra
 lAJO"7l'ep ca 
"Ì\a"ìI, )!GU ')'EIIOfl-EJlClVr; IY.02I1OUÇ ëaUTCllç ,:::;O'Y'\J

, 
f)!b^"I).&"I)II..%' 'T"I)IIIi!aV'1'a, Y..al 'ì''J7
 ^CtbEc:-SOtl. KCtS.Ct'ï.=
 

 'TO 
:"e ':'r,1I 
i;")í1' E
 
ç Ct"'lìq;
'IJ, fJ-"nE
a. xa, 'T.iJaTSfCt ouO"ali, y,O"
m', ;;
 Ó ':0/1 Kij:"Y.Q, 
yap.oll uç 'Taç 'HO"'O
QtI 'Z(jO!.
=fI.
a^fkfl ngy,)!=v' G
T(.r)ç Ò AII:t
'p.a
Jeoç 
'rCtJ1' allSfCù7l'w)' 'tJa.1Epa. "AI p.:
IEp:x, "OU'OIi Ct7roq;
':L
 'TOil 'X.9vlI J'..:
a
.E 

{OÇ 'r"l)þ r;gwO"u,m. Upon finlilar principles, the greatefi p:ut 
()f the heathen goùs, being only deified 1J101tals, are faid al- 
moft univerfally to be de1èended from the Ocean. To thi
 
caufe .I\riitotle, in a very remarkable manner, afcribes the 
()ath by the waters of Styx. flO"i liE 7')1
, O. ,,", 'liJa,.,.7r,Û\"il:!
, 
"Gel f(JfJ?v 'W"
o 7"1)
 WII ryU'EO"ICùÇ, JI!:U 'WfW'l'I'i) $iOÀO'ì''ljO"a.:i"" (J
76) ca- 
oJ--:-aJ '2iTi(' 1""I)ç' (þC;(JECù
 
Ia
a
En'. 1h.i.z'OJl '1'E 'ì'"s "eel T7j.9::JI .well- 
')íO"av 'T?;'Ç' Î'eVIiO"E"" 'li:Ct.'TEfaç, "eel TO' vfxOII '1'W, SECù/I i:ð'wf
 'r'Y,1t ,,";..ot:- 
f-'-H"I)I' i..,/ a.t..TClJII 
Tt'Î'a 'TltJ, 'W"
TCV/l. TJfucv1;tl'o/l fAiJI '}xp 7\) '=iJi'J- 
':rra.loll. ÒP!o> ð'e x'u TO 'TlfI-'
"{!GV E)'U n. Thus alfu Homer: 
nY-Ia.IIO' '1'& .9,,,,,, '}'U'iO"U, xa' fJ-"I)Tif" T1i$t't o. 
\V.Åth the (ame reference to the mythological origin of the 
greater Gods of the Gen
iles, Saturn, Jupiter, Pluto, "and 
Neptune; or in other words, Noah, Ham, Shcm, and Ja- 
phet; the Egyptians, according to Porphyry, reprefented 
their deities in a íhip floating upon the waters. TClt"
' AI.. 
')'tJíThoc;ç TOU!j ð'a.I,'.I.0JlCtÇ d7rct;]aç {It/x is-.z
a.I E7rl npEOV, a.ÎIJ\a. tZficu1a, 
E'ñ' 
^O'O:J P. 1\1acrobius fiyles Saturn cc dcorum .priñcipenl q." 
It is worthy of obfervation, that Ptolemy Hephefiion 


m Pluto Symp. lib. viii. p. 73 0 . 

 Cited by Cud.worth, Intcll. SJft. p. 1 ],0. 
· Ibid. 
P Ibid. p. 2.49. 
q Saturn. lib. i. c. 7. 
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dofcly conneas the ,vaters of Styx with Arcadia, which, 
according to l\lr. Bryant, is mere1y the lmzd if Argo
 or thø 
Ark. nEç
 'TOU U' A
Ka.;]jo/' 
T
yoÇ i,.
a.TC' r;Í;TlIl qJetan r. The famc.. 
Author alfo freaks of a perfon whom he calls Arke, and 
whom he mal
es to be the daughter of Thaumas and fiftel 
of Iris. c H 
E AfK)') eetUI.l..a.
ToÇ 'i' $L''ì'
T7)g
 
; 
 etð'û.
)'1 IF
f) s. 
The explanation of this allegory is perfealy obvious. The 
ark is very naturally [aid to be the daughter of Thaüm, the 
ah)fs, and the lifter of the rainbo\v. Ptolemy further joins 
this Arke with the rlïtans
 who ,vere probably no other 
than the antediluvian N ephelim; fee p. 209. though, with 
an inconfiíiency hy no means uncommon among the ancient 
mythologifis
 he fuppofes
 that Ole joined that lawlefs race 
in their war againfi the Gods t. 
Argo indeéd, or the ark, if we may venture to etteem 
them l}Tnonymous, is not always reprefented as the íhip of 
Ja1èm. Danaus
 that is nu N', is faid to have failed in it, 
and it \Vas built by Divine 'Yifdom. "Porro fcribit vetus 
"Arati phænon1enoll interpres, Danaum ab Ægypto fe 
" fratre proripientem auxilio Minepv
un inv
cafiè
 a qua pri- 
" Illum fit compaéta navis, quæ Argo eft appellata u.
) 'Vith 
a fimibr allufion
 the daughters of Danaus are [aid to have 
iÌrft brought \vater to Argos. 
I AFYo
 aV1J
Fov EO' ðaveta
 SEO'GU Ag'ì'CìÇ HvJ'foV "(. 
Thus al[o the Scholiaít upon ApoUonius = Ta;::T"l' (fci!. 
Agytll) 
e ({Jetvl tü:p
T'Y)' JiUtlJl Y:IiEO'.9et' p..aKgCt/l. AÎ:
.o
. ð'E ;\EY
Q"', 
AetJletoll 

{.c))!OP.E/lrJ/I 
 Aayv7r18
 tü:1fw7oJl KCt1xO'KEt/etO'X', 
.9E' Ketl 
l::.CtJlX"
 f)'^'Y).9')) Y. 'The dove being confiantly aH(lciatcd with 
Venus, the expreHìve fYlnbol of the reuovatcù world, and 
the fhip 
\rgo being the iån1e as th
 Baris of 01Îris, or in 
other words the ark of K oah; we 1hall find no ditlìculty in 


r Xov. Hifi:.lib. iii. See alfo Stobæi Ec1og. Phyf. Ii". i. p. 13 0 . 
S Nov. HilL lib. vi. 
r Ibid. 
U Cælius Rhodig. LeA:. Ant. lib. x.xix. c. 15. 
x tbid. lib. x. c. 17. 
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accounting for the tradition, that Juno (:1
'\ Juneh, the dO't1l) 
was peculiarly favourable to J afon and the ...L\.rgonauts. 
Hence Orpheus reprefents that hero as addrcífing his tute.. 
lary goddefs in a featon of extreme 
anger : 
Ò if w
 X]o.VEV EY.ltO/M;' a
Ið'r,v, 
XUfct
 E7rl%VTEU1X
 er.-EXEX^ETO 'ZiJon,av c Hpili . 
T'Ij

f "jag EX fl-aKCtgCtJ, 'lDEfHc)Cna Kv8\XUié
Y..H. 
c H ð'f. ørxi EVXCtJ]o.?,O'UI efþfC''1rEÎO '(1)
I'-EV)7 'tlJe{ 
E
t)
Ct <yap fl-Efð7fCtJII ,,<ya
E70 Jta. Q;'Ì\E.éO'XE1I 
AEU'ob'1)V Ý,fCtJa 'llJEF'''^V'fOV A'!TOlIoç via, 
Ka5 f" JtaÌ\EO'O't:tp.EV'Y) E7rETEÌ\ÀE7o Te'TOÎ'H'é'
. 
Kat (I. (þ'i'ì'IIIE'Y.J1I 'tUffIJTOV 'fEY..1?îllaTo lI'>Ia, 
C H .' c'" C) 
 
Ita. V7f HÀa7611o'i EfE'fP.O'
 a""p-tJeECt Rell'
 r, 
nglùT1) Ì;WE
E7rfg'Y.JcrE, 'fp.
ot:ç :J' 'Y)HIO"O'& .9aÌ\CtO'O'y,t; 7: . 
In another part of his Argonautics, the poet clercl ibes 
the fame deity as [ending a profperous wind for the íhip 
...\rgo. 
Ka5 "roTE ð'y; Ì\''ì'OIl 
F(J" E7r'7TFOUiY..& VéEO'.9,,, 
· ". a 
Hf'Y) Z1jVOç Ct"O'T'
, E
U'ì'ETO 0 E
 'ZiJÌ\OOIl Af'/CiJ . 
According to A pollonius Rhodius, J afon procured the fa- 
,'our of Juno., by his piety towards her, when {he was prov- 
ing in difguife the religion of his contemporaries. He in.. 
troduces the goddefs as fpeaking in the following terms: 
Ka6 
. "'^^

 ET6 )la, 'ZiJgu EfJ.O' p.E'ì'a 
'^'fCt1' h,uCtJv" 
E
 ÓT' E7rf 'tü
oX/'?iO''' å^,
 'ZiJÎ\'Y).&ono
 ,uaZlf
' 
A.J'gCtJ
 &VVOP.''Y.Jfå 'tiJElfCtJf-EV?, aVTEboÀr.O'E1' I 
e"l1F1)
 E
Ctv,tùV. N ,q;E7o/ r .eW"Ì\VIIETO 'ZüaÞTa, 
Ove Ea x.a, C'Y..OW,Ct5 7rEg'p.:r/)!Eg. oi ð'E ,,-,,1' aVIlIJII 
X!'f-affo, >!."IIt:t X7Jð'a xVÌ\uð'OfJ.EJlOI 

pEOIITO. 
rf'i.. ð'! p.. UO'CtP.EII"IJ' oÀoqJZlféTO, Ka, 
. allct.Hp!X.) 
AVTO
 Éo,
 CtJP.O""V ð'uK7rfoaÌ\Eç ({JEff/! 
J'lI:f. 
T':J IIV KEII aÌ\"y'
ToV 'lJEf'THTa, b. 
It is rather a fingular circumftance) that almoft every 


.... 



 Orph. Argon. ver. 59. 
a Orph. Argon. vert 355. 
b Apoll. Argon. lib. iii. ver. 66. 
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word, which comprehends the radic
l Arc, bears a fignifi.. 
cation n10rc or le[s conneéted with the hinory of the deluge. 
The Argo, according to the Scholiaíl upon Apollonius, 
,vas the firfi long {hip: jï
 arc in the Heb. fignifies !t:llgtb, 
whence :1'J
 ;1J:t{ Arca olliab will be na'1,is IOllga. The al"k 
was a kind ofjlrollg bold to the Noetical family, and proved 
amply fidficiellt to ripd the violence of the waves: hence 
arx, a citadel; EI
Y.O
, a bulwark; Efì'Cù, to repel; argine, Ita1. a 
hank to rejijl iìlUnd.1tio11s; arceo, to drive away, to f.1Q 1 e, to pro- 
üll; UfY..ECù, to l-epd, to a.lfzß, to be þ{fficient; arganeau, French, 
the riJlg of an ancbor. In the ark a number of perfuns was 
gathered together from the midlt of the waters, while the 
reft of their fellow creatures were plunged beneath the \vaves: 
"P":J';, a net; ctf,[i(j
, a /peciiS if jìjh. 'The ark was the begin- 
ning of the reno\; ated ,,,-orId: Cl.fX", a bt'f;Ùmillg; and i t5 
Latin derivative archaÏcus, allCiäzt. The fonn, in which a 
{hip is confirué1cd, is that of a curve: arcus, a bow, an 
ùrt:b; ar<,;o11, French, and arcione, Italian, a/addle. In the 
ark, Noah and his family were bidddl, and cO/fined, till the 
water:; of the deluge haJ abated; hence the Egyptian feC- 
ti.val rctpetting the finding of Ofiris, aut! the etymon of 
the name Saturnus, Satur- _"Yub, the hidden .lYoab: arcanum, 
a ft
rft; arcanus J hiddcn; art1o, to crowd togethEr; arttatio, 
II ßraightaÛng, or crowding; f'f'ì'W, Ép'YCù, to cOl1Jine; Ép,o"!"'Y,çJ 
tl kùpcr; Éf"Ot;, a plùa if conjìncrllt'nt ; hence alfo, and pollìbJy 
with an allufion to the oath of God when the waters of the 
deluge had abated, ógy-oç, all oatb. As the ark was built dur- 
ing a period, in which the allga of GuLl W.iS íignally dif.. 
played; and as one of the many deities known by the com... 
Inon name of Bacchus fecms evidently tu be the Scriptural 
Noah c; we may perhaps from this circum1t..lllCe derivc Ofì''')' 
oliger; and Of'Y'Cl., tbe nT)jlfriolls rites i1 BacdJ/ls. 
P. 179. In the mythology of the ancients Rhea is faid to 
be the wife of Saturn, who appears to be no other tban the 
patriarch Koah. It is a remarkable circumfiance, that, 


c Bryant's An.l1. '.01. ii. p. boo 
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accon]ing to Damafcius, the number eight was confecrated in 
a peculiar manper to this goddefs. The reafon of it i
ùeed 
'VdS nnknown to him, and hence he is reduced to account 
for it in the following abfurd 111anner: T
 c pE '7 
 O'lð'oc%
 
'%t'
O(]"

Elt wr; f7n 'tUc%V I!UI
.9E'J?, J<.a./.x 'TaS" ð'uX&g:f7EJ
, "ctl Of.'ð'Ev 
T/OJI 
!)'w(]"" VCl.Î'
CLiIó "Ct, 7{.f.I
''''ð
 d. If this were the true caufe, the 
number /ì,'t: filrely, and not the nU111ber tight, would be Lî- 
cred to the güddefs; for it is almoft fuperfluous to obferve, 
that a cube has fix, not eight fides. 
P. 181. Mr. Bryant concei\res the more ancient Bacchus 
to be another deification of Noah. He is faid to have been 
twice born; to have been expofed in an ark, and miracu- 
10uGy prcferved; and to have been the fame perfon as the 
Egyptian Ofiris e. Hence, like the fabulous centaur, he ìg 
conneéted with the well known emblen1 of the o:r. l\1r. 
Bryant has cited the verfe of Orpheus, . 
L^.9E p..tXJlap L
HOIIV"E, 'mVf&(]"7rOgE, T A 'Y'POtvIETnrrE ; 
'To it may be added the folIowing pal1àge. ð.
Ct.:
 1'"OV ð.&ovv(]"oar (X"t 
7Cù71 H^H
V j'nCW!Eç ùp..v
:T.x& 'LiJctga."cx.^
C'& BOE.!;! 'ú;o8', 'ZüCl.fCt')'&vEu.9a& 
'Zi:fO
 tx.LTtX); E)
B
' OL'rCù; Ò úp..vo
, E"Su, 
FCù L
HOIIVCTE c AAION eç 
J'ac.v åY1Jov, CTV
 Xap{/ECTO'UI sç IlctOv 1'"0/ BOE!f 'Wo
, .9vCùv. UTCt 
,
 
E'ìfr:-
(]"&JI, A
&S TA 'Y'PE-
J\ftcr giving various anfwers to this 
queftion., I>lutarch condudes with inquiring, whether the 
titl
 of TatJgo
 might not be given to Bacchus, ón Y..t:t& (.(fO'Tg
 
Y..a
 O'7rOeOV 'WO^^O
 "rCiV .9éOIl ctfX)?YOIi ')'E')'OIlEIiCU 1l0P.'Ç
(]"I f; In this 
extraa three particulars are obfervable; that a bull was the 
emblen.1 of B
cchus, that his temp1e ,vas conneéted with the 
fea, and that h-: was the filppofed inventor of agriculture. 
He is alfo reprefented by rhilofiratus as failing in a íhip 
decked w
th vine-leaves al
d ivy g. 
A confiderable degree of confuÍÌon however is fuperin- 
àuceq. over this part of ancient mythology, by the appli.. 


d Cit. in not. ad Phorn. T
eor. fea. '"
. 
e Anal. v
I. ii. p. 80. 
f Pluto Quæft, Græc. p. :99. 
C Icon. lib. i. C. 19. 
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tion of 'the fame name Bacchus to feveral totally different 
perfons h. The Grecian Dionyfia I have ventured to inter- 
pret as allufive to the fall i; and the hifiory of the Indian 
Bacchus, I an1 firmly perfuaded, has not the leaft conneétion 
with the patriarch Noah. Bochart fuppofes Bacchus to pe 
Bar-Chns, the Jon of Cujb Ie; 
1 the Hindoo n1ythology this 
deity is ftyled Rama I; and if we turn to the facred page, 
we íhall find one of the fons ()f Cufh delignated by that very 
appellation. " And the fons of Cuili; Seba, and Havilah" 
" and Sabtah, aGd RAAMAH In." l.
he coincidence of the 
whole is fo remarl:able, that it almoft precludes the pom... 
bility ot doubt, reíþeB:ing the identity of the Indian Rama, 
- and -the Scriptural Raamah. Bochart indeed fuppofes his 
Bar-Chus to be NiTl1rod; but he prob
blr would have been 
induced to alt
r his opinion, h
d the n1Ïne of I-lindoo lite- 
rature been fuftìciently explored at the period in which he 
flouriíhed. 
P. 182. The original paífage in Eratofthenes is as fol- 
lows. Aryfù. AVT1) 

ct 7")211 A.9
lictz: H' TCW; ct'ic.Ç E.(J"I)X.9
. 'llipCtJ"'J 
,;,xp ctf:T'í Jlct:J
 y-xle.:r"euQ,(J'$'I), xcu CtfX.'I)
EII enx'1()JI'í

. <1>nNHEL
A 

e YEIiOp..f.JI'I), 'Zr1p .;1'1) '1'0 
E^"YOÇ Ó"
/\=II "
aloll .011 J 'II' 
 Tcaç E7nyU'c" 
. 
fJ- SHW ; 'IDCtpx.iJe,'ì'p.a. UctqJé)EPOII n. 
Calliftratus al(o tpeaks of the Argo being oracular. E,,'l'
 
P.EII TO At;Y:JJOII ux'cdþoç EfI.lþCtJIIO' ')'uEO'.9aJ 'Ú1uO'op.e9a. 0, )!. T. ^. and 
Valerius Flaccus fiyles it fatidica ralis p. This notion per- 
haps arofe from the refponfes, if I may ufe the expretIìon, 
which the dove brought to Noah into the ark. Apollo-. 
dorus defcribes the Argo, as addreffing the mariners, and 


h Arrian. de E'<p. Alex. Eb. E. feEL 16. 
i Vide fupra, p. 95. 
k Gcog. Sac. lib. i. c. z. 
1 l\Taur. llift. of Hindoftan, voL ii. p. 131, 13 Z . 
m Gen. x. 7. 
II Cataft. c. xxxv. 
· Callifi. Statuæ, c. x. 
l' V.11. Flac. lib. i. 
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cOfl1IDanding them to fail to ItalyQ: and Se}..tu6 Empi,.icu5 
reprefents hcr as the fi1"ft veífel, that ever made a vOY;lge. 
Ka1a. 7"11 IICXV7'^'

 ð'i 'T"
 Ap'Ylù Wgtù7(J'll""-OV' TJ C1XCt(þClt; 
'CX 7Y,
 6)'0-- 
f"xÇ 1I1CtfH1\'YiÇJaf-EJI. Adv. Phyfic. lib. ix. p. 556. See alfo 
Orph. Argon. vcr. I 157. 
The name of Argo is ftill prefen'cd by the I-lindoos-, and 
clofely connetted with their hiftory of the deluge. "The 
4' fummit of C'baifa-gbar is always covered with [now; in 
" the midft of which are feen feveral fireaks of a redùiíh 
" hue, fcppo{ed by pilgrims to be the mark, or impretlìon 
" Dlade by the feet of the dove, which Noah let out of the 
"ark. For it is the general and uniform tradition of that 
Ie country, that r\oah built the ark on the furnrnit of this 
Ie mountain, and there embarked: that, when the flood 
., aífuaged, the funlmit of it firft appeared above the waters, 
" and was the refiing place of the dove, which left the in1- 
cc preffion of her feet in the D1Ud, which with tin1e was 
" hardened into a rock. The ark it1èlf refted about half 
"way up the mountain, ()n a projetting plain of a very 
" tmall extent.-'Vith refpeB: to the footfieps of the dove, 
" they are known only by tradition, for the inhabitants of 
I' that country afièrt, that they have never heard ()f any 
" body going up fa,high on account of the ruggedne{s of 
" the mountain, and of the fnow.- 'I'he Pam mzÏcs intîtt> 
U that, as it is dt'clared in their facrcd books, that Satya- 
,. v
'ata made faCt: the ark to t
 famous peak, called from 
'. that circum fiance .J.Vau-ballda, with a cable of a prodi- 
.. gions length, he mufi have built it in the adjacent coun- 
a try.-This place is reforted to by pilgrims from all parts 
'c of India, who fcralnble up among the rocks to a cavern, 
H beyond which they never go. A few doves, frighteneù 
., with the noire, fly from rock to rock: there the pilgrims 
" fancy to be their guides to the holy place, and believe, 
"that they are the genuine off."pring of the dove \vhich 


, 


'J A pol1- de D:::, p. f) 5. 
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C Koah let out of the ark.-Satyavrata having bui!t the 
U ark, anù the flood incrcafing, it was Inade faft to the pe;lk 
" of j,.7"..zu-bll1!da, with a cable of prodIgious length. Dur- 
ee ing the flood, Brahma or the crèating power was ail
el 
" at the bottorn of the abyfs: the generative powers of na- 
ce t ure \,vere reduced to their fimple1i elements, th
 Lillga 
cc anrl the Y07Û, and atTumed the fhape of the hull of a 1hip, 
(C 1ince typified by the Argha, whila the Lillga becan1e the 
f( n1
fi:. .l\lahadeva is fon1etimes reprefented Handing ereB: 
" in the midde of the Argba in the ruom of the maH. In 
cc this manner they ,vere wafted over the Jeep, under the 
U care and proteé1ion of Viilinu. \Vhen the waters had 
" retired, the female po,'.rer of nature appeared immediately 
cc in the chara8:er of the dove r. n Since in this tradition the 
rOlli, a
J.:)
ú
 'ì'L'
!Z':!HO
, however prepotterouHy, is 1ù c1oíè1y 
connea-cd with the dove, i1J'\ Juneb, or }PoJld,; an(i finee the 
Greeks are to this day-denominated by the J-Iindoos } Tùn:jas , 
()r woríhippers of the I'"OlÚ 5; there c,
n remàin little doubt 
with refj 1 ctt to the propriety of ::\lr. Bryant's ùeri\"ativn of 
the word Ionian from YOllfh, or Iùl:cb, a do
'e, rather thü.n 
from Jll1'a7Z, one of the fons of Japh
t, as Bochart anJ others 
haye done. 
P. 187. 
hough I cannot believe, that I--Iercules has, ge- 

lerally fpeaking, any conneB:ioa with San1pfon; yet then
 
is a circumfiance related of the T.J 1 ria1l IIercules, which mar 
polIìbly have an allufion to the death of the I[raeliti!h chatn- 
pion. "'Vhen Hercules came into Egypt, the natives, ha\- 
" ing adorned him with garlands, led him out in íülemu 
" proceffion to be 1àcrificeù to Jupiter. He made no rditt- 
.1 ance, - till they had brought him before the altar; when, 
U fudden]y exerting all his firength, he flew the whole 111ul- 
"titude t ." Glycas fuppofes Sampfun anù Hercules to l
avC' 
been contemporaries U. 


T 'ViI ford on Mount Caucafus, in Af.at. Ref. ..01. \"i. 
· Ibid. 
t Herod. lib. ii. c. 45. 
U Annal. p. J 6-}.. 
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P. 19 2 . The efcape of Saturn into Ifa
v and the hiffory 
()f the fhip Argo certainly appear to h
ve fome degree of 
connettion with each other. AV';'lJ}) (fcil. AçyoJlutqlAJ:l) 
 /lav, 
cp.&S'ì''ì'éTa.J, ft'Y} ^'Y}
E''{' T'Y}JI Oí''ì'fJ lJ 7'13 fUCì
, U jJ-"I] -:;;opWSE/ln
 uç 71)' 
AY
O

lAr\-o. 
c.-:l7'C!ga
ëJ
ctf-tSJlO' TyrPHNIAN. x. T. À. x. 
P. 194. Some traces alfo of the r.ame of ]aphpt ll1ay be 
found in that of Neptune. rart of the bleiling pronounced 
npon this patriar
h is IlEJ\; t::)\jJ)N rJD". GL7d j1.'all e1Z1'1rgc 
or perfi,ode JOl'Þet: but the niphaI participle of 
IiD will be 
"Il!)) Neptni, the enlarged, or peryuaded one Y . Thus both Ja... 
phet and Neptune may eafily be deri\'ed from the fame ra- 
dix i1IìD, merely by the addition of different fervile letters. 
Though the tlebrc,v language admits of thefe changes more 
p
rhaps than any other, yet examples may eafiJy be brought 
from modern dialeéts of undoubted derivation, which prima 
facie ,vould appear equally far-fetched. Thus the Eng1ilh 
Job7t c:nd the Dutch Hùlls are precifèly the fame appella- 
tives, and derived frmn the very fame original Yohall11CS; 
the Engliíh takiDg the firfi half of the word, and the Dutch 
the fccond. 
}>. 19 6 . Damafcius aI(o afcribcs tIle commencement of a 
new order of things, or a kind of new creation, to Rhea and 
Saturn. oR 'PEa TGV KpGJOU E4Ç a.,.A"iJl 
1C(,Y..o
p."q:nv '1i:p:x.YEJ 7'(x' 'Y EV - 
t
/u
,1((. Z. And SaIl ufi. hints at the connettion between Noah 
3ud the watery elen1ent, by declaring Kpo
lJv IM,V vð'C<JP:I SJturn 
t,J be water I. Thus alfo l\lacrobius, " SphærLl-Saturni 
c. aqua b;" and Stobæus" ðct;!pv 
EJI En Kgovo; c.. 
rrhe Gothic idol Seater, like the cbi1ìcal Saturn, appears 
to allur1c to the hifiory of the patriarch Noah. Verftegan, 
from Johannes Pon1arius, gives the föllowing defcription of 
the fiatue of this deity. "ljirl1" on a pillar ,'{as placed a 


x ApoU. de Dis, p. 65. 
Y Bachart. Geog. Sacr. lib. i. c. r. 
z Cit. in not. ad Phorn. Thear. fca. vi. 
a SaH uft. de J)iis et Mundo, c. iv. 
II l\Iacrob. in Somn. Scir. lib. i. C. I I. 
C Eclog. Phyf.lib. i. c. 9. See alfo C
lius Ilhuùig. lib. i. c. 4. 
" pem"t-'b, 
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t:c pUlreI1, on the !harp pric
led back whereof flood this idol. 
cc He was lean of vi1àge, havicg long half, and a long beard. 
U and was bare-headed and bare-footed. In his left hand 
(C he hdd up a wheel, and in his right he carried a pail 
cc of water, wherein werefioc:.vers ûlld JiïtitS. His long cuat 
" 'was girded unto him with a towel of white linen d:' 
P. 197. The notion of a triple divifion of the world 
fecIns indeed tù have been perfetlly familiar t'J tbe ancient 
Pagans. 
T 
'x.9a. J'ë 'tí1

Î(X, ð't
;;.,a'. Ey.as-oç J" Ej1-/.I.0çE 'np.
jç e. 
The íàme triple divifion of the \vorld is Il1entioned in a 
fragment of the uracles of Zoroa1ìer, pre[erved by Proclus. 
f
,ç Tf'" 'Ya.p 118; U7l'E 'rilaTpc,
 "EP.
E,,5J,u å7U(;Ja, 
Oú TO .9E}\U
 J!a1EIIEtJO'E, Yo,,' 'Y,
'1J 'GJ::t'l1' ETETfI-'Y{.O f. 
P. 200. It may perhaps be objeë1ed to this fyflem, that, 
although the Greek hiílorians univerfal1y maintain the mi- 
gration of the Hellenes from Egypt, or Phenicia, and con- 
fequcntly point out their I-Iammonian origin; the in1þired 
penman reprcfents the ií1es ()f the Gentiles to have been 
peopled by another great branch of the Noetic family, the 
de1èenJant.s of Japhet. I-Iow then are the two accounts to 
be reconciled ? Upon further inquiry we !hall find, that 
tht>fe writers, fo far from oppofing the declarations of Scrip:' 
ture, remarkably corroborate them. \Vithout dcièending to 
any very n1Ìnute particulars, theyafièrt in general terms, 
that the I-Icllenes, upon their arrival in Greece, found it al- 
ready peopled by an ignorant and barbarous race. 1 hus 
Hecateus, according to Shabo, relates, that before the in va- 
fion of the I-Iellenes, the Pdoponnefus, and indeed neadv 
the whole of Greece, was inhabited by barbarians g. In a 
fimilar manner Plato allows the 1ul'crior antiquity of the 
barb
lfians h; and Paufanias declares, that the greateft part 


d Refiit. of Dec. Intcll. p. 6.J.. 
e Homer. apud Stobæum de Rer. Kat. Tit. XXy. 
f Stanley's Chald. Philof. p. 41. 
I Strabo, lib. vii. p. 341. citcJ in Anal. \"01. i. p. 18
. 
11 P1at Crat. cited in Anal. ,.cl. i. p. 18
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of \\r 111t is now calIed Greece was once in, the handJ of tlJc' 
harbaridns i. 'l'he narrative of Herodotus is doubtle[3 {OñlC- 
wh_It (,ollfuf
d, yet he alfo accurately diftingui{hes lJ
tween 
there two different races of men, the. firfi: of which he fiyles 
Eelalgic, and the lecond IIdlenic. The Pela{gi were the 
aborigines of the country) and thtY bad 7lt"'1lt?r bien knmull to 
tJlig1'ati; on the contrary, the Hellenes were remarkahle fÙl" 
their wanderings. To 1M, V, niÀ<<O"'Y''tOV, TO ð'i, 
E/,À
w!'Q:J ESVO;. 
X..7' TO 
:;;, vJa
." J!W E
Exe.:f'1jO"E. TO 
i, 'Z(iQvÀt..''ïl";\aJ/)J70J/ )tap'?a k. 
Xor were thc!è Pclalgi confined within the narrow limits of 
Greece proper. Some of thenl are [aid by th fame Hifto- 
rian to have inhaùited Theffaly, and to have been [catcd 
upon the banks of the HelIefpont. Though they were af.. 
tcrwards either gradually loft aJnong the :Hellenes, or drivcn 
into more northern countries; yet originally, as it Inight 
naturalIy be expeB:ed, they were by no Iueans friendly to 
their invaders. Hence, one tribe of them is enumerated by 
IIOI-:lcr among the aBies of the 
rrojans I. 
The ditference between the Pelafgi and the Hellenes is 
1ikev".ife firongly marked by the di{Iìmilitude of their re- 
fpeéìive hnguages; the fornler fpeaking originally a diale& 
compounded òf the Punic and the Ethiopic m, the latter the 
barbaric tongue of their anceítord. \Vhat that particular 
tongue was, I-Ieroùotus acknowledges hin1felf at a 10fs to 
determine 11. A c011lpariiòn of thefè ,'arious tdtimonies of 
Pagan authors w!th the ::\Iofaical narrative, will Iea,'e us 
but little roonl to doubt of the identity of the Pdafgic. bar... 
b.lrians, and t!lofe children of Japhet, who are (aid in Scrip.. 
ture to have peopled the ii1es of the Gentiles. The fame 
,'ircumHance nloreoverwiIl at once 1åtisfaEtorily account for 
the knowledge, which the IIammonian HelIenes had of the 
nalllc of Jo/bet, or with the Greek termination) L11'l'fOS; 


i Paufan. lib. i. p. I(":>. cited in Anal. \01. i. p. 18z. 
'k lIerod. lib. i. c. 56. fee a1fo lib. ii. c. : I, :
. 
1 110m. nia
i. lib. ii. H:r. 8+0. 
m See Liler. Antiq. of Greece, ((>ft. h 
i1 
ee allo Ðivd. Sic. Jib iii. 
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'and point out to us, how the primiti\'e Greek rèceived a 
variety of exotic \vonls fronl the Celtic hnguage o. 
J amblichus, upon the authority of cert:lin Babylonian re- 
corJs, allèrts th:lt I-Iellen W2.S the 10n of Jupiter, or in other 
words of Ham; and afiìgns to h. 11 three funs, Dorus, Xu- 
thus, and Eolus. Ev 
E 'OOiÇ Ba
:;/."-'&i'WIl ay.Cï:JHV ;é;O'
, .E^^
vce. 
... .:')'CitEVa' 
iO
. 'jCit) 
e Ål<JfOV, Y-aJ Eé!,9-o:l, xaJ A,o^ClV p. So firongly 
was the perfuafion of their foreign extraélion riyetted upon 
the minds of the Hel1enic Greeks. 
A tribe of thef
 wandering Dorians, according to A.nl- 
mianus l\Iarcellinus, was l
ateJ upon the coatis of Gaul, 
\V here, like their brethren in Greece, they had encroached 
upon tQe primitive inhabitants of the country q. 
P. 20 J. The following ftriking citation fronl Herodotus 
confirms the belief of the iùentity of Noah anù l\1enes; 
'Wb:le, at the fame time, it pointedly aUudes to the ftate of 
the earth in the days of that Patriarch, when the retiring 
\\raters of the deluge muft neceífarily have left behind them 
3. variety of extenfive fwamps and nlOraflcs. "The Egyp- 
" tians aífert, that :\Ienes reigned THE FIRsr OF 
IEN; and 
cc that the whole of Egypt, except the nome of Thebes, was, 
(c. h . d r " 
In IS ays, OXE I)!MENSI: MAR SH . 
P. 201. Mr. Bryant has written largely and well upon 
the Arkitc woríhip, anù the various cor
uptions of the name 
of IVoab, one of \vhich he tùppofes to be Iil;-.chus. I do 
not recûl1eB:, that he cites the following very curious paf- 
L'1ge. cc lnachus Octad filius ex .Arthia jòrorf fua procreavit - 
" Phoroneum, qúi priml's 1llor!alizmz dicitllr l'eg1.t_!lT;'. Homines 
" ante fecula multa fine oppidis IcgiLu1que vitam exegerunt 
C( una I:ngull IOfjuentt's, &c. 
 H I)lutarch al1ò fpeaks of the 


o S
e Liter. Antiq. of Greece, fea. i'.-. 
II De Vito Pychag. c. x x xiv. 
q Ammian. Marcdl. lib. xv. c ix, 
r llerod. lib. ii. c. 4-. 
Hygini tdb. 14-3- 
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conneElioll betwèen lnachus and water. 1JtCtXo; 'üJ'CJTCtf.l-OÇ en 
7Y,
 A f'YE.aÇ >';l4)raç-nXêa.
OtJ tzvCt'ç t. 
P. 202. Perhaps the opinion of l\1inerva's being, con- 
neétcd 'with the hifiory of the lleluge Inay be i1:rengthened 
by a pailàge in the Argonautics of Apollonius, in which 
'Thebes (11:1["1.1 Thebeh, tl 1 c? ark) is iàid to be faered to that 
goddefs. 
E,., 'Yap 'Ü)"^OOÇ a.À^OÇ, Ó
 tt.9ctl'ct,..Cùv ;EF')1E
 
ndÞea.ðbJl, 0; f1"1)b'1)t; T f'.(')1I'ð'o
 EKYEyaac'U' u 
 
P. 206. The Chronicon Pafchale fuppofes, that the com- 
nlon Homeric epithet MEf
'7rê
 alludes to the confufion of lan- 
guages at Babel. 
o.so ya. l\1EFO'ìUÇ C't'TO' Y..EY..ÀYj{Ja, ð',ct 7'')111 f.A.e- 
f'Ef'O"f.A.U'I)J1 (þCtJv'1)v 1C. It is not however perfeéUy clear, whether 
.lny real confuíion of languages did take place at that period. 
The ,vord in the I-febrew is :1ÐiL' lip; but the tern1 generally 
uíèd in the fen1è of language is "W
 tonguc. Fr
)lll this cir- 
cumfiance it 1èems probable., that the pl'07Zli1!ci
ltioll of the 
builders of Babel was eff
aed, rather than their language; 
and that, when the di1þer!ìon was complctely dh
t1ed, the 
confufion ceafed. Accordil1gIy we find, that the patriarchs, 
in thcir various travels, never experienced any diftìculty in 
cùnverfing with the natives of the countries through which 
they paired. Divcr{ity of languages appears to have been 
occafioned rather by the graduallapfe of tirnc., and other ac- 
cidental circumt1ances, than by any fudden and miraculouii 
interpofition. Hence \ve may obfcrve, that the ofIice of an 
interpreter is mentioned for the firfi time in the hifiüry of 
J otèph and his brethren Y. 
P. 212. C( Cenfeo itaque-fuiífe earn turrim ipfun1 illud 
(C r::Jtt', quod facere fibi ,'oluerunt, ne difpergerentur. Idù- 
" nea ergo fuerit, Ileceife efi, ad difperúo
lem itìam impedi- 
cc cndam, ct ita 70 z:::Ji!J quoque fignificare hie debcat non 


, Pluto de FI U\'. p. I 160. 
_L Apol!. Argon. lib. iv. 'ver. 2.59. 

 Chron. Pafch. p. 
6. and Glycæ Ann. p. 11.8. 
,. Gen. xlii. 43. 
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#( 110m en, fed jìgnum, monU11lt"ntum, indicium, quo hotninibus 
cc in longinqua camporum errantibus J ut folent Nomades 
"cum fuis gregibus, declaretur,. fimulac intra circulum, 
U unde confpici illud poífet, reùiiífent, ubi eifet e6run1 urbs, 
'" et fedes fixa, ut et quo itinere ea. fit repetenda z." I can 
however by no means aífent to the fuppofition of this Au- 
thor, that the tower was entirely unconneéted with the rite
 
of idulatry; and Hill lees to his fin gular opinion, that the 
building of it was free from all crin1inality, and in no re- 
fpea orlèn6ve to God. 
P. 2 16. J f Wð adopt the hypothefis J that the waters of 
Styx allude to the deluge, and that the Titans are the ante.. 
dihwian Nephelim, who were at length utterly defiroyed by 
that tremendous maoifefiation of God's wrath; we {hall fee 
a peculiar propriety in the mythological genealogy of Styx, 
and in the reafon \vhich is given of her being fo highly ho.. 
noured by Jupiter. "From Styx, the daughter of Ocean," 
fays Apol1odorus," fprung ViElory;, Po<wer, Jealoufy, a1lLI 
<. Force. Eut Jupiter appointed an oath to be taken by the 
"\vaters of Styx;, which flow from a rock in hell, becaufe 
" he wiíhed to pay her honour, on account of ha ha'Vmg 
r- 
"fzfled him with all her children in his war agai71fl the Ti- 
(C tans a:' \Vhen, in addition to this paífage of Apollodorus, 
we recolleB: that Plato fixes Tartarus and the fuur rivers of 
hell in the centre of the earth, conneét:ing them cloíèly with 
the ocean b; we are almoft confirained to revert to the Scrip- 
tural declaration, the fountains of tbe gr
at deep were bl'okcn 
'Up. Before this fubje8: be entirely difn-1Ìfièd, I cannot heIp 
once more mentioning my confcioufnefs of its very great 
difficulty and obfcurity; aclding at the fame time in the 
words of Tully, U Refellere fine pertinacia;, et refdli fine 
" iracundia, parati fumus." 
P. 2. I 7. 1'he fuppofition, that Typhûeus is only a per- 


:I; Perizonii Orig. B.tbyl. c. xi. 
a Apo1. d'
 Dis, p. 7. 
b Phædo, fea. 60, 61, 6").. Ec1og. Phyf. lib. i 
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fonificatiÐn of the tower of Babel, may perhaps be cort... 
firmed by this verfe of Homer: 
E,
 App.o", ó.9, (þctOl TV(þWfO' ep.p.EIIC%' Ev
a
 c. 
If \ve may venture to pronounce the Arimeans of the Poet 
to be the 1årne as the Ararneans, or Mefopotamians, of 
Scripture, the very fite of the ruins of Babel will be accu- 
rately pointed out. 
P. 228. Has the following tradition any allufion to the 
crime of Lot, the kinfnlan of Abrahan1? " l\iyrrha, cum 
'c patrern fnum amaret, Ïtzebriavit, et fie cum eo concubuit d ." 
The country at leaft, in \vhich this deed is faid to have 
been committed, agrees tolerably well with that of Lot. 
" Cinyras Paphi filius rex .AJf.Yrioru1ll e." The fame fiory is 
related al(o by Fulgentius. , " Myrrha patrem fuum amaffe 
" ùicitur, cum quo ebriato concllbuit f." According to Anto- 
Dinus Liberalis this l\1yrrha was born in mount Libanus g .'- 
P. 229. Though Chronus or Saturh appears evidently to 
be the patriarch :r-.J oah, yet in this inftance he is certainly 
confounded vtith Abraham. Clafenius makes a curious re- 
n1ark upon this deity. "l\Ioloch, quem Chananæi et Ifra- 
cc ëlitæ venerati funt, Saturnum fuiffe, ex co patet, quod 
C Phænicas cidem Saturno homines mattaífe dicuntur a 
a Porphyrio, hCU!. etiam Tyrii. IIunc Pæni contratle Bal 
a pro Baal n0111inabant, et hunc cultum ï'yrii five Phæ- 
H Dices et Sidonii ad Carthaginienfes feu Pænos tranfmife- 
., r'JIlt. Qu
m Babylonii Ed fuifiè a1ferunt, hucque cul- 
IC tnn1 traxiíf
 Septentrionales, qui ab hoc idolo mare Balti.. 
II cum de bdtifche zec dixerunt, foríitan ab ilIa fabula, qua 
(( Saturnus filios fuos de"orailè fingitur, et ingluviofe in aI- 
H vum devorando tranfmifiífc dicitur, quod approbant varia 
u .{ocabula Bald..ldig, quod n1alum nefarium denotat, et 
· Ilebraice per Z,chach 3tque ['(tach, Anglice bold, atque 


oc Horn. Iliad. m
. ii, \-er. :
 3. 
d Hygini fab. r64- 
· Ibid. fab. Z42. 
f :\-I j"thol. lib. iii. c. 8, 
i 1\Irtam. C'. xxxii:. 
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, Gothice 'baltba exprimitur. Item apud Be1gas, Germanos, 

, Saxoncs, de bealltb, de be/b. de balb, Anglos belly, quod vo- 
Ce" cabulum vcntrem denotat h:' The fable of Saturn devour- 
ing his children, with the exception of Jupiter, Neptunè, 
and Pluto, probably arofe from the univerfal deftruB:ion of 
mankind by the deluge, with exception only of Shem, Ham, 
and J aphet. l\Ir Gibbon fOlllewhere in his Riflorj of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, mentions a great 
Gothic family, which bore the name of Balli, poilìbly fröm 
a fimilar veneration of the idol Baal. 
P. 27 6 . Jufiin Martyr fcruples not to afcribe the mi.. 
rac1es, wrought by the magicians of Egypt to diabolical 
agency
 Etl '0'$, Otl
, Cù T lJtJcp
" 
T' " lriTa.P"7rO''1)O':xç Ó Â5'ì'ofl-EJlot; 
J,"
oÀoç u TO
f 
E^^
O', Â
x.9y,va' E7rCm,

v, 
ç xa., ð'
" TGlJJI 
ff A,- 
i'(,:7rI:p p.a.Y6JlI U'?f'Y')'jO'f, xa., 

X TGlJV E'7l1 H
\
a. "J.-eLlðor.fo

T
ff, xa. 
7"tlTa. ß5':a'a.
 [J-l3 T7,OI U TGUÇ Yfcdþ"
ç YV
O"V X", -ro-'S-U' Y..a.TE)

U'. 
He then proceeds to make the following very finguJar re- 
marks upon forne of the Grecian deities. 'OTUV ya.p luoruO'o, 
. A 1-' C\ 
p.u tI'OV 'Tl:J L.l
oç EX fI-'ï;E
Ç 
" {.<.ep.'X.Ja. GWTOV T,!, I:EI.l-e;..
, YEyn- 
Jl77cr.9a, ÂEY&ùO", X", 'T
TOV Eú
eT7711 Ct/
7r

\O:J 'ì'H'op..nov, :tct, J'.r:t0'7rCJG,- 
fctXß1HTct "ct' <<7ro.9a.
OJlTct t:tvaS-'1CiaJ, u
 ovgaJlCiJl n ave^')')^tI.9U
1 
kop

', "ct, OU'OIl EI' 'T.o
ç p.v,'1F'o" ØWTð:' 'lil"fa(þef"-'O"II, ÐVX' T2'jV 'ZilFO- 
^EÂe'Yfl-U
' 
 M
O'iCl.1Ç ct
"'ì'gc:.cpilO'av I:.ti!

 Tl:J 'tJa::g'"pX,ou 'Zi]FO. 
tpYJ':e1"V p.'fI-'p.')'j
Sct' ctL7011 VOGIJ; 
'i:"11 ð'e '1'011 .Hgaxi\Ect 'O'XVPOV "a. 
'lUffl'o)
O'av1" f{;jctO'a.v or')'jv 
II, xct, &WTOV To/ ÅU e
 AÂ1!.P.')'jlY,:; 'YEÞO- 
p.evo'V, XC" ct7ro.sajlCiÞT
 u
 
garo' a.vÛ.')')
.tI.9Hict' i.ê'YClJO'
II, 
X' T
' '-.:7- 
. "." X 
xvgoll &ù, Y''Ya.
 ofap.ElII ooc
 CttlT8 f{;jEf' f')'l:! ÂE'Aeyp-EPYV 'Yect
Y;
 
. 
. "I 
()fLO
WÇ fl-fl.J.'[J-')'j.7.;Ja, IIOW; OT"V cJi TCW AO'''^
'7TJOV IIEY-p
Ç aVEYE'faÞTCl, 
xc'" 'Tct tL^^" ozuu.91) SEFa:ï.EVOIl1" f{;jaga.tþEg"1, 8X' Tctli 'tiJEf' Xf'n
 
å(J.OJGlJç 'li1fo(þ')')1ua.ç (.<.ep-'p-'11O'!:}t,t, 'Tl:!TOV y.aJ 
7n T
To/ q;"1p-' i; See alfo 
Stiiling. Orig. Sacr. b. ii. c. 9. and Gaulmin. de Vita et 

lor. 
lofis, lib. i. c. 5, 6, 7, 8. 
P. 286 "Satis, ni faIlor, liquere videtur, quando [acras 
cc cum hifce cornparamus literas, Ægyptios, quia gloriofif... 


b Clafcn. Theol. Gent. pars iii. c. 4- 
I Dial. cum Tr) ph. p. 21.,9.. 
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et ðmam non modo ]ofephi, fed et Molis, et !fraêlit:amm e:! 
tl Ægypto exeùntium, hiftoriam profiteri no1ebant, finxiífa 
" falfam, et vilem, et deformem ]udaicæ geI1tis originem, 

, fuis ex terris, fed CUln fcabie et lepra, repetendam ; veram 
" autem Ifraëlitarum in Ægypto agentium, et inde exeun.. 
" tiunl, hiftoriam variis rnultifque falfis circumfiantiis ita 

c contaminaífe vel adulteraífe, ut agnofci vix poffet, et fie 
U ad alios earn homines tuto retuliffe k. n 
P.333. Cudworth gives a very curious account of the 
fuperftition, on account of which he conceives the feething 
of a kid in its dam's milk to have been prohibited. After 
citing a pa.ífage from Ab-arbanel, which approached very 
near to the truth, he proceeùs as follows. "Becaufe Äbar.. 
" banel doth not tell his tale fo handfomely as he íhould, I 
U will help him out a little from an ancient Karraite, whofc 

c Comment I have feen upon the Pentateuch MSS. and it 
4C is thus
 It was a cußom qf the ancient beathens, wben they 
U bad gathered in all tbeir fruits, to take a kid and boil it in 
u tbe dam's milk, and tbe1l, ill a magical way, to go about and 
'c beJprinkle with it all tbâr trees and fields, and gardens, anJ 
cc orchards; tbinking by this means they jbollid make them fruc- 
(( tify, a1zd bring fortb fruit again more abundantly tbe follo'LU- 
Ie ing year. '\Vher,efore God forbad his people the Jews, at 
"the time of their in-gathering, to ufe any fueh fuper- 
n ftitious or idolatrous rite I." 
P.334. The fame idea is advanced by Mairnonides, who 
aiÈgns a hmilar rea[on, why the ran1, the goat, and the bul- 
lock, were appointed to be facI ificed under the Levitical dif.. 
penfatiJn m. 


k Perizonii Ægypt. Orig. c. xix. 
1 Cudworth on the Lord's Supper, p. 1.1.' 
rn See ?vlore Nevochim, p. iii. c. 46. 
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